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HEART AND SOUL 



CHAPTER I 

THE opening of this twentieth century finds me 
with but one more decade of the allotted span 
of life. I have finished my sixtieth year, and 
I know not if another shall be added to the tale. I 
know not how I stand before God or man — whether I 
am most saint or sinner, whether I am most hero or 
coward, whether my neighbor holds me in reverence 
or in secret contempt, whether the wife of my bosom 
has found her idol of gold, or of clay that is already 
shattered. I know not even whether I have the ap- 
proval or the condemnation of my own conscience 
I only know that God is, that I myself am, that death 
will be, and then — God have mercy on my soul! 

But life is full and real, the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation is strong. Until the day of death comes, I 
live, and I love life. Surely, if God gives me life, I 
do not wrong to love it. But I have not lived my life 
alone. Its thread is woven with the web of the lives 
of others. Will these others be witnesses for or 
against me at the latter day, and who are they? 

As the years pass in review through my remem- 
brance I come to the opening tragedy. Very vague, 
very indistinct, is my childish recollection of our 
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HEART AND SOUL 

cafetal in Cuba, until we reach the bloody day that 
deluged my infant soul in horror never to be effaced. 
I seem to see my young mother floating in some 
dreamy haze, a vision of spreading muslin skirts, a 
soft cheek against mine, caressing hands and tender 
kisses. I hear faintly her silvery laugh and my 
father's voice saying, fondly, "You are as much a 
baby as he I" I seem to see wide verandas, long 
vistas of stately avenues and groves of royal palms 
and mournful cocoa-trees, of shady plantain and stiff, 
decorous orange, and underneath the clinging flowery 
vines of the coffee-berry. Everywhere negro slaves 
are seen — a swarm of black faces. Friendly and 
kind these faces appear at first, but that view is 
quickly obscured. I best remember my father on 
horseback, in white linen suit and straw hat, cigar 
in mouth. I can yet feel his strong hands, as he lifts 
me up in the air and tosses me high above his head. 
Then comes the dreadful day that obliterates every 
other memory. My father dashes up the veranda 
steps, pale, hatless, catches me up from the floor, and 
thrusts me into the arms of a mulatto attendant, 
cr3dng, "Save him if you can; I must protect his 
mother!" I only know that we crouched in hiding, 
the mulatto's hand tight over my mouth to keep me 
from screaming aloud in my terror, and his voice 
hissing into my ear, "Hush! hush! or they will kill 
us too 1" Nearer and nearer came horrible cries, 
the roar of enraged human brutes. Black faces, 
distorted by every worst passion, surged around 
us; cruel, bloody hands killed and destroyed. My 
father stood before my mother's door, a pistol in one 
hand, a sabre in the other. I see him still, ghastly, 
with streaming wounds and dilated eyes, his clothes 
torn from his body, till overborne and foully murdered. 
I see one burly negro holding aloft my infant sister's 
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white form on the end of his machete ; I hear terrible, 
heartrending screams in a woman's voice. It comes 
from my mother's room, but I cannot recognize the 
tone, and my baby eyes were spared the sight of her 
end. Oh, those hideous black faces, jeering now, 
till they catch sight of two armed figures — my grand- 
father, still in the prime of life, and his overseer. 
Then come a mighty roar, a rush, groans and curses 
— ^the two figures fall even as my father fell, and the 
maniac crew, with a yell of triumph, presses on and on 
till beyond my sight, and we are left cowering in our 
hiding-place, sick with horror and fear. 

Of what happened after this I recollect nothing till 
I found myself transplanted to my new home in the 
Northwest. Many years later, when hunting the 
shelves of a Ubrary for information about my native 
isle, I learned of an insurrection of slaves in a por- 
tion of Cuba during the year 1844. A full accotmt 
was given in grewsome detail of the massacre at the 
Selva Alegre plantation, in which perished Augustin 
Fremont, Esq., formerly of South Carolina, his wife 
and baby, his aged father and his overseer. Only 
one member of the family survived, it stated — an 
infant boy, hidden for days by a faithful attend- 
ant. This massacre was recorded as an instance 
of special ingratitude and bloodthirstiness on the 
part of the misguided blacks, the Fr&nont plantation 
having been noted for the kind treatment of its slaves 
and the benevolent, paternal character of its ad- 
ministration. 

It was well for my development into healthy boy- 
hood that I was removed far from the scenes of my 
infancy and its melancholy associations to a totally 
dissimilar climate and surroundings. My grand- 
father Fremont was a Carolina Huguenot, who, 
having married a West-Indian heiress, had settled 
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on her property in Cuba. His eldest son returned 
to Carolina, but the youngest son, my father, was 
educated in France and Spain, and was wholly a 
Cuban in all his interests. The daughter of the 
house was sent, for the purpose of learning English, 
to the Visitation Convent at Georgetown, where she 
formed an ardent friendship with pretty F61ice de 
Macarty, the granddaughter of the Marquis de 
Macarty, a French-Irish refugee at the court of Louis 
XVI., who had come to America with Lafayette 
and De Kalb during the Revolutionary struggle. 
A son of the old Franco-Hibernian nobleman had 
thought well to follow in his father's footsteps in 
the days when the French Revolution made it too 
hot for aristocrats in Paris, and, attracted by its 
French history and atmosphere to that part of the 
newly annexed Northwest Territory which lay on 
the banks of the Detroit, had settled there, fought 
under General St. Clair in the War of 1812, and iden- 
tified himself with the French element of Detroit by 
marrying the daughter of one of its prosperous land- 
owners and gentlemen farmers, old F61ix Belancour 
de Saint Pierre, dit Grandchamp. With pretty 
Felice de Belancour Macarty, the daughter of this 
emigrant noble, young Augustin Fremont straight- 
way fell in love, and brought her as his bride to his 
West-Indian home. After the massacre, my moth- 
er's father sailed for the island of Cuba to try and 
recover the bodies of his murdered relatives. A 
trembling, half-starved mulatto came forward with 
a living white child in his arms, unexpectedly res- 
cued from the general slaughter, and my grand- 
father hurried me away to his northern home at 
Hamtramck, on the outskirts of Detroit. 

He must have tried to keep from me everything 
that I could associate with the scenes of my baby- 
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hood. No books, no pictures of tropical life were 
in the house ; no portrait of my mother adorned its 
walls. Had it not been for the terrors that haunted 
me in my dreams, and in the hours between waking 
and sleeping, I should have had no suspicion of any 
life but that of the Northwest. It was not till I 
was about twelve years of age that I again saw the 
countenance of a negro. Indians I was familiar 
with, for most of the labor on our farms and gardens 
was done by Indians and half-breeds from the neigh- 
boring hamlets of TAnse Creuse and Grosse Pointe. 
Indian fishermen and trappers had first taught me 
to hancHe boat and gun and rod, and their dark 
faces roused no repulsion in my bosom. But the 
negro type was fatally associated with the night- 
mare horrors of my childhood. There was much 
visiting in those days between Detroiters and their 
Canadian neighbors across the river. Only the 
width of the noble strait lay between us and the 
possessions of Her Britannic Majesty, and socially 
the towns of Detroit, Windsor, and Sandwich were 
almost as one. Amherstburg, at the mouth of the 
river, though farther removed, was the principal 
Canadian port of entry for the large steamboats 
that plied Lake Erie from Ohio and New York ports, 
and was also, though less closely, connected with 
Detroit life. It was while at the latter place one 
day that I heard mysterious whisperings about 
"fugitives," "the Underground Railroad," "Ohio 
bloodhounds," and other strange expressions, and 
soon after, going down to the wharf with my friends, 
I saw a number of men landing from the Sandusky 
steamer, and in their midst the face of a negro. A 
horrible feeling of loathing came over me, of physical 
repulsion and a deathly sickness. I nearly fainted 
under the stress of emotion and ghastly recollection, 
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and for many sleepless nights I was held in its grasp 
of terror until I was the very shadow of myself. It 
seems strange to me, at this distance of time, that I 
confided in no one, asked no questions ; but I believe 
this strange silence about nocturnal fears is a phe- 
nomenon of childhood. I began, however, secretly 
to haunt libraries and to search in cyclopaedias 
and geographies for information about the negro 
race, and there I came across the detailed account 
of the massacre at the Fremont plantation, every 
word of which vividly recalled the scenes of terror 
that haunted my memory. It was almost a relief to 
know for a certainty that these hideous visions of 
the night were no supernatural obsession, but mere- 
ly the involuntary recalling of a forgotten horror. 
An intense hatred of the colored race, a burning 
desire for revenge, took complete possession of my 
boyish soul. As soon as I was grown I would go to 
Cuba, I would re-establish my father's ruined plan- 
tation, I would hunt up the murderers of my 
parents and have them tortured with every fiendish 
contrivance that ingenious cruelty could devise, 
and thus repay upon a hated race the mental suffer- 
ings of years 1 



CHAPTER II 

THE Detroit of my childhood was a well-wooded, 
straggling city of between thirty and forty 
thousand inhabitants, a sort of magnified vil- 
lage, prosperous, conservative, and with much rural 
beauty. The French blood of the early settlers 
(who under de la Mothe-Cadillac, Dubuisson, and 
especially C61oron de Bienville, had converted the 
miUtary post and trading-station at Fort Pontchar- 
train into a flourishing French colony, the largest 
settled community of the Northwest) had inter- 
mingled more or less with that of the later Scotch- 
Canadian emigrants who had established them- 
selves there during the British occupation of the 
colony from 1762 to 1796. After its cession to the 
United States, at this latter date, came the great 
movement of New England pioneers to the North- 
west, and in time this new strain allied itself to the 
older French and Scotch elements, and the town 
grew slowly and surely with the growth of the North- 
west and the commerce of the Great Lakes. At 
the time of which I write the era of manufactures 
had not commenced, the great influx of immigration 
that was to come with the opening up of the Itmiber 
trade in northern Michigan and the mining industry 
in the Upper Peninsula had not yet begun. We were 
still chiefly an agricultural and trading commtmity 
and garrison town. If the New England and Scotch- 
Canadian element predominated in the commercial 
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sphere, it was the French spirit that still held sway 
in the social world and was a strong influence in 
pubUc life. Men of French names, or at least of 
French descent, held the highest positions in the civic 
life of the city ; a French priest, Pfere Gabriel Richard, 
had been the first representative of the new state in 
the national Congress; French was still spoken 
exclusively by many of the older generation and 
heard at every turning in streets and market-places. 
We listened to French sermons every Sunday in 
old, historic St. Anne's Church as had our fathers 
before us for a hundred and fifty years, while the 
vivacity, hospitality, and easy sociability of the 
French spirit was the gracious inheritance of Detroit 
social life, though this spirit was perhaps somewhat 
aggressive in its nationality, holding itself to repre- 
sent the aristocracy of the town, regarding with 
suspicion the newer elements fast coming to the 
front, and measuring all others by their share or lack 
of the possession of French antecedents. The al- 
liance of Scotch and English with the French stock 
was curiously represented by the intermixture of 
family names. French baptismal names — the Julie, 
Archange, F61ice, Victoire, Fifine, Fanchette of the 
girls, or Pierre, Francois, Antoine, or Gaspard of the 
boys — ^being united to sturdy Scotch or broad English 
patronymics, while the Johns, Williams, and Franks, 
the Janes, Marians, and Sarahs, were annexed to 
genuine French surnames. 

The French farms, with their orchards and gardens 
and stately shade trees, ran back from the river's 
edge in strips of greater or less width for a distance 
of three miles through woods and meadows to the 
unbroken forest, which had formerly stretched to the 
water, but had been gradually cleared by the industry 
of the early pioneers. My grandfather's farm lay 
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about two miles to the east of the city in the village 
of Hamtramck, on the Cdte du Nord, as the northern 
shore of the river lying between Detroit and Lake 
Sainte-Claire was called. The house was a simple, 
rambling frame structure, standing under the shade 
of fine elm and maple trees at the head of a lawn 
which was intersected by the turnpike road to the ham- 
let of Grosse Pointe on Lake Sainte-Claire. Across 
the road lay the orchard, stretching to the narrow strip 
of sand washed by the northern arm of the Detroit 
River, at that point divided into two wide-flowing 
streams by the regal, forest -crowned Belle Isle, 
Queen of the Detroit, surveying from her river throne 
the commerce of the Great Lakes as its fleets pass 
by her portals, doing her homage. From the upper 
windows of the house we could see, across six miles 
of level farm lands lying to the east, the opal waters 
of Lake Sainte-Claire, so baptized, on the feast of the 
virgin Clara of Assisi, by the gallant La Salle on 
his adventurous voyage in the Griffin through the 
waters of the Great Lakes in 1679. Behind the 
house, for half a mile back towards the forest, lay 
our kitchen-garden and corn-fields, tilled by Indian 
half-breeds, and the stables, dairy, and hen-house, 
in charge of a young French farmer and his thrifty 
wife. A little too thrifty I sometimes susp)ected 
the young woman to be, for it was marvellous how 
the couple were able to put by money to buy patches 
of land here and there, to build cottages which they 
let out to working-men's families at goodly rents, 
and finally to become large dealers in real estate, 
while my grandfather, with all his economies, was 
barely able to make his expenses out of the farm. 

My education was neither wide nor deep, but it 
has served me. In the siunmer it was carried on 
chiefly at the boat-house at the foot of the orchard, 
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where I studied under the instruction of Indian fish- 
ermen and French hunters and trappers the fine 
arts of swimming, diving, boating, and fishing. In 
the marshes of Belle Isle I learned to fish for mus- 
kalonge and bass and whitefish; at the Sainte-Claire 
Flats, across the lake, and in the forests of Grosse lie 
I learned to handle a gun, to distinguish the notes 
of the birds, and to know the varieties of trees and 
wild flowers; from our young farmer I learned the 
vagaries of hens and pigs and cattle, the manage- 
ment of horses, the care of fruits, flowers, and grains ; 
from the old French women in the neighboring 
farm cottages I learned the wonderful legends of the 
" Nain Rouge," the " Loup Garou," and other choice 
bits from their repertory of folk-lore, as well as the 
chansons de voyageurs and folk-songs of the habitans, 
and heard recitals of the adventures of fur-traders and 
coureurs de hois, of military commandants and Jesuit 
missionaries. Other tales of local history I gath- 
ered from the Indians and half-breeds. Twice a 
week I galloped into Detroit on my rough Canadian 
pony and was instructed in Latin, sacred history, 
and catechism by one of the Belgian priests at St. 
Anne's. The cold winters brought other accom- 
pUshments; snow-shoeing, skating, and ice-boating 
I soon became proficient in ; and in stormy weather, 
or during the long winter evenings, my grandfather 
taught me to fence and box, to play billiards and 
chess. Well and carefully did he drill me in my 
French, fearful lest I should acquire the Canadian 
patois. Together we read the French classics, and 
I was obliged to copy at length what were considered 
in his youth models of elegant letter-writing, and to 
memorize and declaim masterpieces of prose and 
verse with the proper Parisian modulations of his 
day. I taught myself geography from a large globe, 
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and history from Mavor's Histories and Voyages, 
in old-fashioned duodecimos, and from Scott's and 
Cooper's novels, which I borrowed from our neighbor. 
Dr. Chabert, for my grandfather admitted nothing 
to his shelves in the way of fiction save Miss Edge- 
worth's Irish stories and the novels of Lever and 
Gerald Grifl&n. 

In other matters besides French my grandfather 
was a severe drill-master. He had been educated 
in his boyhood for the engineer corps in a French 
military school, and was proud of his knowledge of 
geometry and mechanics and of his skill in draughts- 
manship. To his joy my tastes conformed to his; 
perspective drawing became my passion. I was 
quick at mathematics and physics, and the favorite 
occupation of my idle hours was to construct on paper 
magnificent bridges and docks and marvellous aque- 
ducts and roads and fortifications. Railroads, too, were 
my delight, and my table was littered with sketches 
and plans of the structures that were to benefit 
mankind and incidentally to win me undying fame. 

There was no female influence in my home life. 
I had dreams of a mother's kiss, and when the world 
went wrong with me I would shut myself up and sob 
for my mother and my baby sister. But the mothers 
and sisters of my boy friends were somehow differ- 
ent from the woman of my dreams, and it seemed to 
me sacrilegious to suppose that my mother could 
ever have scolded me and made me fetch or carry 
for her as did the mother of William Laub6pine, nor 
could the Uttle sister of my dreams have called me a 
torment and hoped the day would soon come for me 
to go to boarding-school, as did the sisters of Francois 
and Emile McNiff. Yet the love of one woman in- 
fluenced not only my boyhood, but left its impression 
upon my whole life. 
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I was about ten years of age the blissful summer 
when Alexandrine Chabert came across my path as 
an angel from heaven. She was a year and a half 
older than I, but at that age we did not feel the dif- 
ference. We read Cooper's tales together; we sat 
upon the beach hand-in-hand and repeated the le- 
gends of the habitans, or talked over the future, when 
we should live in a splendid chMeau in France with 
our thirteen children. Our first quarrel arose over 
the name of the youngest, which I desired should be 
Arabella, while Alix expressed a preference for the 
name of Hildegarde. We did not speak to each oth- 
er for a fortnight after this disagreement of tastes, 
and much of the angelic illusion was dispelled. But 
before long I worshipped her as madly as ever, though 
I was destined to suffer much from this attachment, 
for Alix was now beginning to mark the difference 
in our ages and to show a decided preference for boys 
of more advanced years. I felt this keenly, but I 
knew my advantages and was determined to win 
glory in her eyes. In some athletic contests be- 
tween the Hamtramck and Windsor lads I came off vic- 
torious both in the running and swimming matches. 
We had laid out all our pocket-money on the prizes, 
and that which fell to me was a gilt affair which we 
considered the acme of art. My first thought was 
to display it to Alexandrine. She was walking 
with Montgomerie Moir, a youth for whom I had a 
hearty detestation forever after, for he was witness 
of her indifferent glance and heard her contemptuous 
exclamation, 

"What a tawdry thing r 

The spell was broken. I said nothing, but wan- 
dered disconsolately homeward with my poor, de- 
spised reward, and, stealing down to the boat-house 
pier, dropped my hard-won but now vedueless prize 
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into the placidly flowing, heaven-blue waters of the 
Detroit. It was not till many days after that my 
grandfather learned, through Uttle Stephanie Cha- 
bert (Etienette, as she was called in the local French 
diminutive), Alix's baby sister and his especial pet, 
that I had won the coveted decoration. 

'' Well, Rod6ric, my boy, why haven't you shown 
me the famous prize?" he asked. "Etienette tells 
me that you won it. Do you think the old man has 
lost his interest in your young sports just because 
he has the rhexunatism and cannot compete with 
you?" 

"I can't show it to you, P6p6," I stammered; "I 
chucked it into the river, 'cause — 'cause Alix Chabert 
didn't like it." 

My grandfather threw himself back in his chair, 
roaring with laughter, and I rushed out of the room 
bursting with anger and mortification. Never again 
would I tell him the secrets of my soul, if I had to seal 
them with my heart's blood! 

But Alix was kindly in the main, and my attach- 
ment endured. I was useful to her in many ways, 
for I was proud to do her services which her brothers 
scorned. Her father trusted me implicitly in the 
management of a boat, and in view of my youth 
thought it quite proper, when Alix was sixteen, that 
I should sail her down the river to the hops at Fort 
Wayne or to the archery- parties and lawn -teas at 
Windsor and Sandwich. There was much visiting 
in those days between Detroit and the garrison at 
Fort Wayne, four miles below the city. The young 
ofl&cers were in great demand at Detroit entertain- 
ments, and the young ladies of Detroit and Ham- 
tramck were eagerly sought after at the military 
balls and festivities at the post. As a result our 
pretty Alix's sixteenth summer was a gay one, and 
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I and my small batwing boat, V Invincible Malhrouck, 
were held high in her gracious favor. 

We were returning one evening from an afternoon 
f&te at Grosse Pointe, where some of the leading 
Detroit families had lately established summer resi- 
dences, when the exquisite beauty of the evening 
tempted us to land on the eastern extremity of Belle 
Isle, where the waters of Lake Sainte-Claire narrow 
down into the Detroit, and pass through its deep, 
stately channel on their way to Lake Erie and be- 
yond, in their long, ocean-bound march through 
half a continent. We drew up our boat on the soft 
strip of sand that girdles the island. The sun had 
gone down over the fair, distant city behind us, its 
last rays touching the fleecy clouds above with a 
rosy flush. The enormous disk of the full moon 
was glowing on the horizon's edge, just resting a 
moment on the pearly lake before beginning its up- 
ward heavenly course. The sunset breeze sighed 
softly through the branches of the stately pines at 
whose feet we were sitting. Save for that mournful 
sound, all was tranquil and calm, and I felt myself 
infinitely blessed as I gazed up into Alix's counte- 
nance. It seemed to me that her gray eyes had a 
new softness in them, that the pink color came and 
went more easily in her downy cheeks, her sweet 
face, in its frame of flufify hair, dimpled more ten- 
derly. A shy smile quivered on her lips as she 
hummed softly to herself the words of an old Cana- 
dian "Chant du Voyageur": 
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Par derrier' chez ma tante (Behind my aunt's cottage 

n y a un bois joli ; There is a pretty grove 

Le rossignol y chante Where the nightingale sings 

Et le jour et la nuit. By night and by day.) 

" Gai, hn, la, gai le roster, 
Du joli mots de mat ! 
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" n chante pour ces dames (Sings for the old maids 

Qui n'ont pas de mari ; Who have not a husband ; 

n ne chante pas pour moi. But he does not sing for me. 

Car j'en ai un joli I For I have a fine one I) 

" Gai, km, la, gai le rosier, 
Du jolt nuns de mat /" 

I did not deceive myself. I knew well that I could 
never be more to AUx than her young school-boy 
brother, her childhood's playmate, but as I gazed 
up at her I vowed silently before Heaven that hence- 
forth my life should be consecrated to her happiness 
without hope of reward. Oh, pretty Alix! pretty 
Alix! My affection for you seems now to me the 
most creditable of my life. Would that I had loved 
as unselfishly those that I was destined to win ! 

The sincerity of my vow was to be put to a test 
without delay. After a few moments of delicious 
silence, Alix turned to me with beaming eyes and 
blushing cheeks. 

" Eric," she asked, " do you not see that the knight 
has come?" 

I started up stupidly. "Night? Why, Alix, the 
evening has hardly begun. There are hours of twi- 
light yet." 

"Ah, you dull boy I Yet it seems to be too dark 
for you to see!" 

Then her meaning dawned on me, and a great 
weakness and coldness came over me. My heart 
palpitated till a deathly feeling seized me. She did 
not notice my agitation, but began to chatter gayly 
of her happiness, of the young ofl&cer who was so 
strong and gallant, of how she adored army life, and 
how he was coming for her at Christmas to carry 
her off to an Eastern post, and how she would marry 
at seventeen, even as the grandmother for whom she 
had been named. 
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As she chatted on, happily, foolishly, I had time 
to recollect myself. I knew that I must accept the 
inevitable, that I had always foreseen this. For her 
sake her yoimg knight must be sacred to me, and 
she must never guess my love, which should hence- 
forth be rigidly concealed. It was hard, at fifteen, 
to feel that life held no more hopes for me, but with a 
full heart I renewed the vow so lately spoken to de- 
vote myself to her happiness, cost what it might. 

The rosy flush had died away from the sky, the 
lake was gray and dull, a level black cloud cut like a 
sword across the golden disk of the risen moon. The 
heavy dews chilled the evening air. Alix shivered 
a little and glanced about her. I pressed her hand 
and wished her joy with as cheerful an accent as I 
could smnmon, but a solemn silence fell between us, 
and at last she rose to go. I started slowly and sadly 
to push out the boat from the sand, when suddenly 
she gave a little gasping cry. 

"The moon! l^ric, ]^ric! look at the moon!" she 
whispered, hoarsely. 

The sharp black cloud that cleft it, and which had 
looked like a sword, now spread and grew grayer, 
larger, fainter. It assimied a shape like that of a 
canoe, and moved northward, slowly at first, till it 
had passed clear across the face of the moon, then 
more swiftly, growing ever larger and more shadowy, 
and moving ever more rapidly northward. 

"Do you not hear the dog barking?" screamed 
Alix, clutching my bared arm with her little icy 
hands. Her face was ghastly white and her teeth 
chattering. "Listen! it is the Phantom Hunts- 
man's hound! Will he never stop? See, it is mov- 
ing northward — northward ! It is the Spectral Hunt ! 
Oh, my God!" 

She fell on her knees sobbing, and I felt the chills 
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that the supernatural causes rushing up and down 
my spine and into the roots of my hair. My teeth 
be^an to chatter uncontrollably, and water pressed 
from my eyes. Who of us had not heard of the 
Chasse Gal^e, the Phantom Chase, the Ghostly 
Huntsman and his dog who haunt the lake, sailing 
ever northward through the air in their spectral 
canoe, manifesting themselves when death is near 
to us or to those we love? 

I, too, went down on my knees, and we clasped 
each other like frightened children, and with staring 
eyes and shuddering frames watched the Shape as 
it travelled on, growing more and more gray and 
shadowy, yet ever more and more to our strained 
vision in the likeness of the Spectral Huntsman's 
boat, the figure of a dog outlined in the prow, a man's 
form crouching in the stem, while across lake and 
forest over the evening air was borne the baying of a 
hound, fainter and farther off, until it ceased, and 
the Shape vanished into mist over la Cdte du Nord! 



CHAPTER III 

THE summer passed, autumn came and went, 
winter was with us. Pretty Alix could laugh 
now at her superstitious fears. Nothing un- 
toward had yet happened, which seemed sufficient 
guarantee that nothing ever would happen. I had 
become fairly reconciled to my lonely fate, and 
was still looking forward for an occasion to prove 
my imalterable, unselfish devotion. I wished Alix, 
of course, to love her young knight and to be faithful 
to him, for it was part of her perfection that she 
should do so, but sometimes I dreamed that there 
might be a temporary misunderstanding between the 
lovers, and that I should be the happy instrimient 
of their reconciliation, or I dreamed that his life was 
in danger and that I was the one to rescue him and 
bring him back in health and safety to her arms. 
All the reward I asked was that she should in some 
way owe her happiness to me, otherwise my self- 
abnegation was complete. I almost gloried in it. 

I was in a very exalted frame of mind during the 
betrothal ceremony, and the continual frivolity of 
Alix's young brothers and sister grated on my highly 
wrought nerves. 

" You vain, silly little thing!" I whispered, getting 
little ten -year -old Etienette behind the door and 
giving her a good shaking. "Have you no more 
consideration for your sister than to go hiding round 
comers like a grinning monkey and laughing at her 
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at the most solemn moment of her whole life? Just 
let me teach you manners so that you'll never forget 
theml" 

But sturdy little Etienette did not mind the shak- 
ing. She only made faces at me^ pounding me, 
and, I am sorry to add, kicking me, and threatening 
to scream out if I did not let her go. In vain I hissed 
"Shut up!" She only said, tauntingly, in a loud 
stage whisper : 

" ' He who in quest of quiet " Silence " hoots, 
Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes.' '* 

By this time matters were worse than when I in- 
terfered. The boys were giggling loudly, the guests 
were looking round to see whence the interruption 
came, and Alix's eyes glanced at me reproachfully. 
I let go of Etienette quickly, but the solemnity of the 
occasion was fatally disturbed. I could have hanged 
the child, but one of the older relatives pounced down 
upon her and she was dragged off, shaking her fist 
at me and shrieking, " I can't wish you were dead, 
Eric Fr6mont, for that would be a sin, but I wish you 
had never been born!" And I slunk out of the room, 
muttering to myself, vengef uUy, 

"I'll take it out of you some day, you little devil!" 

The first days of winter were ushered in by intense 
cold. The river was frozen over from shore to shore, 
and far out into both lakes. Although navigation 
had formally closed with the last days of autumn, 
yet many belated boats were ice-bound and their 
crews rescued with difficulty. It was at this time 
that my opportunity came to make a supreme sacri- 
fice for Alix, but not in any such manner as I had 
dreamed of. 

One evening my grandfather had gone into De- 
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troit on business, and I was taking tea with the 
Chaberts, when a knock came at the door and the 
doctor was called out into the hall. For a few mo- 
ments there were whispered consultations and a 
•general air of mystery ; then the doctor returned to 
the room, followed by Emile McNiff and two Duncan 
lads from Windsor. 

" Eric Fremont, we want you to lend a hand with 
the ice-boat to-night." 

"Thank you, but I don't go ice-boating at night 
in zero weather for fun/' I remarked, stretching my- 
self comfortably before the fire. 

"Something's up, and we want your help," urged 
the boys. 

" No ! No fooling to-night," I replied, impatiently. 

The boys hesitated, then Alix drew near, her big 
gray eyes wide with excitement and emotion. 

"Eric, dear Eric," she whispered, "it is a case of 
life or death! You will not refuse to help us. Dear 
Eric, be good, do be good and help us!" 

I looked up at the doctor for explanation. 

"I must take you into our confidence, my boy," 
he said, looking me steadily in the eyes, " for I know 
that even if you refuse to help us you will not betray 
us. A small tug tried to cross over from Sandusky 
day before yesterday, thinking that the channel 
was still open. She is now beating about in the 
broken ice about six miles out in Lake Erie." 

"I know; I heard about it in the city this after- 
noon," I replied, " but a relief party is to be sent out 
to-morrow at daybreak." 

"Yes, in the morning, but" — sinking his voice 
to a mysterious whisper — "there is a passenger 
aboard that must be taken off to-night." 

I understood him in a moment. The existence 
of the " Underground Railroad " in Ohio, and of its 
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agents and abettors^ not only in the Canadian ports, 
but also among those of strong antislavery senti- 
ment on the American shore, was well known, and 
the landing of fugitive slaves at Amherstburg and 
Windsor, and even on the American islands in the 
river, was not infrequent. The law in operation 
throughout the Northwest compelling the return to 
their masters of fugitive slaves captured on free 
soil engaged the active sympathy for the runaways 
of many who otherwise were law-abiding citizens. 
Their secrets were closely kept, however, and I had 
never suspected these^ our most intimate friends and 
neighbors, of any connection with such transactions. 
Doubtless the knowledge of all I had suffered at the 
hands of the African race, and my violent antipathy 
to negroes, had made them particularly careful to 
avoid the subject in my presence. 

"I suppose you mean a nigger/' I said, contempt- 
uously. 

Alix pressed closer to my side, then, kneeling down^ 
she clasped her hands across my knees, and, looking 
up into my face appealingly, took up the story. 

"It is a poor runaway slave, Eric," she said, "and 
the United States sheriffs are after him. He es- 
caped through West Virginia and Ohio, and then 
found the boats to Canada had stopped running. 
A couple of men of the ' Underground Railroad ' of- 
fered to take him across the lake in this tiny tug; 
they are within sight of freedom, but the ice has 
caught them and holds them helpless. The sheriffs 
at Detroit have been warned and are looking out for 
the boat, and you know what that means. It means 
that the law will send the poor slave back to his 
master to be treated more cruelly than ever, for he 
would not have run away from a kind master. The 
boys will try to get him off to-night, but it is too late 
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to reach Bonsoleil or the Indian pilots, and no^one 
else knows the river as you do. Dear, dear Eric, 
you will not refuse 1" 

I turned away from her, sick at heart. The fugi- 
tive belonged to a race that had murdered my par- 
ents and made my childhood's years one long terror. 
At my first communion I had, indeed, with sobs 
and tears, renounced my boyish plans of vengeance, 
yet the old repulsion was still strong. It seemed to 
be part of my physical nature, and I could not over- 
come it. Every instinct rebelled against the thought 
of risking my life for creatures who filled me with 
disgust and a wild, unreasoning terror. Anything 
but this, Alixl any thing but this I 

"Aren't there others that could do this thing?" I 
asked, falteringly. "Aren't there abolitionists at 
Amherstburg or Grosse fie? They are fifteen miles 
nearer than we." 

They do not know of it," said Emile McNiff. 
Father learned of it accidentally through one of 
the deputies at Detroit. The Duncans were over 
here with their ice-boat, but none of us know the 
river as you do, and there is no time to lose if we 
would be back before daylight." 

"If I do not go, will you give it up?" I asked of 
the boys. 

"We will go alone, and go now," they answered, 
without hesitation. That decided me. I could not 
see them go alone. Every impulse of manliness 
rose in me; I tried to forget the object of the expe- 
dition and only remember the boys' risk, for I knew 
the river far better than they, and should be respon- 
sible for their lives if I permitted them to face the 
danger without a guide. 

"Get out the boat, and I will put on my togs and 
join you," I said. 
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Here Alix suddenly threw her arms around my 
neck and kissed me. "My own dear, brave Rodd- 
ric!" she cried. 

It hurt me, I confess, that Alix should think it a 
matter of courage, and that she should not have 
guessed the real reason of my hesitation. She knew 
my tragic story, and yet she did not seem to remem- 
ber for an instant the reason I had to feel repugnance 
for the object of our expedition. She was all en- 
thusiasm, and flew round to help the boys trim the 
lanterns and pull on their coats. I took down the 
doctor's gun from its rack, and was pulling ^ on my 
cardigan jacket and fur-cap when little Etienette 
crept to my side and timidly thrust something into 
my hand. I looked down. She was a strange child, 
usually very loquacious and animated, but on critical 
occasions very reticent and quiet. She stood there, 
black-eyed, intent, silent, while I took from her the 
little picture. It was one of those religious prints 
that the French deUght in, and represented her 
patron saint, the martyred Stephen, kneehng down, 
amid a shower of stones, and with angelic, upturned 
countenance blessing and praying for his enemies, 
while underneath were written the words, "Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge." 

It touched me to the heart that this child should 
be the only one to remember my past and understand 
all that the task before us signified to me. I felt 
sorry that I had ever been cross to her; but there was 
no time for words now, I could only thrust the little 
picture under my jacket and kiss her a hurried good- 
bye, with a murmured "Pray for us, Nita," which 
was my pet name for her when we were on good terms. 

She squeezed my big fist between her two soft, 
firm little hands for an instant and let me go with- 
out a word. The front door suddenly opened, and 
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there stood my grandfather, breathless and panting, 
eagerly beckoning to us. 

"Run, boys, run!" he gasped. "There is not a 
moment to lose. The sheriffs fear a rescue, and 
are going to board the tug to-night. They have a 
small fleet of ice-boats, and have secured pilots, and 
mean to head off any possible attempt of the abo- 
htionists. They suspected me and were watching 
the house. I had my rig brought round to the front 
door, and then I slid out of the back door down to 
the river, and have skated all the way up here. Heav- 
en pity my poor old bones! I haven't done such a 
thing in twenty years ; but they sail to-night at nine 
o'clock, and I knew that if I warned you in time it 
might help you get a few minutes the start of 
them." 

We were hurrying down to the pier as he finished, 
where the boys, having muffled the lantern, were 
stimibling roimd in the darkness. Clouds chased 
each other rapidly across the face of the waning 
moon. The wind blew in gusts from the northeast. 

"May the saints keep you out of air-holes, for you 
never can see by this light," grumbled the doctor. 
"Have you plenty of matches? Take this flask of 
cherry cordial ; you may need it. Steer for Kings- 
ville with your passenger if the sheriffs get between 
you and Amherstburg. Look out for the currents, 
and beware of the mid - channel; it is open in 
spots." 

My grandfather, trembling from his late exertion 
and from emotion, suddenly clasped me to his breast. 
"Heaven bless and keep you Rory, my boy — my 
only boy!" he sobbed. "It is hard to let you go, 
and for such a purpose, but I am old and sinful ; I 
need God's mercy; and He has said, 'Inasmuch as 
ye do it to the least of these my brethren — ' " Here 
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he broke down completely and pushed me from him. 
I sprang upon the ice-boat, where the boys were al- 
ready on the forward runners, clinging to the shrouds, 
and, taking the tiller, I shot diagonally across the 
river and sought the protection of the Canadan 
shore. 



CHAPTER IV 

IT was a wild chase that night. We had a little 
the lead of the sheriff's posse as we drew out of 
Windsor, hugging the shore along the Sand- 
wich road, where we were somewhat in the shadow. 
We could see the three ice-boats plainly as they 
started from the dock at the foot of Woodward Ave- 
nue, sailing close to the American shore to avoid 
the thinner ice of the mid-channel. At Fighting 
Island we crossed the rivq: and skulked along the 
American shore between Ecorse and Trenton until 
beyond the Mamajudy Light, while they chose the 
wider middle channel, the usual route of the large 
craft and steamboats. The moon was continuously 
under a cloud, and we felt confident of having es- 
caped detection. As we neared Amherstburg they 
crossed to the Canadian shore, sailing to leeward of 
Grosse lie and Bois Blanc; but I had foreseen this 
probable move, and had quietly kept to windward 
of Grosse lie. In the narrow, marshy stream that 
divides this long island from the American shore, the 
ice was fearfully rough and full of air-holes, but the 
wind was steady abaft beam ; there was no danger 
of being seen, and we went bumping and bounding 
along at high speed, taking the air-holes at flying 
leaps. But when we shot out into Lake Erie, below 
Sugar Island, further concealment was impossible. 
The wind shifted, the clouds cleared, and a flood 
of moonlight poured over the vast ice-fields. The 
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dflf's boats were making a series of short tacks 
each the tug, which lay about six miles oflf the 
ladian coast. I resolved to cut directly across 
r path as if bound for Kingsville. I should have 
over more ground than they by so doing, but, on 
other hand, I should gain slightly in time by 
ing to come about only once. We now made 
gflfort to avoid them, and were plainly visible as 
crossed their bows. They hailed us, but we an- 
red that we were Canadian curlers, bound for 
Lgsville, and, as we affected indifference of man- 
hanging carelessly over the frame and humming 
tches of French folk-songs, they seemed not to 
pect us. At any rate, they did not try to over- 
1 us, though they took the precaution to watch 
ieenly. "Vive la Canadienne !" sang Tom Dun- 
, at his loudest and cheeriest. 



• Vive la Canadienne t 
Vole, num coeur, volef 
Vive la Canadienne I 
£t ses jolis yeux douxl 
Tout doux!" 



3 breath was nearly knocked out of us as we 
aped over the rough ice and clung for dear life to 
shrouds, but our voices never quivered as we 
led heartily in the chorus at the end of every line. 
ole, mon coeur, vole!" 

Ve were walking away from them in fine style, 
I still we sang on : 



•Ainsi le temps se passe — 

Vole, num coeur, volef 
Ainsi le temps se passe — 
n est, ma foi, bien douxt 
Bien doux!" 
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About two miles down the coast we reached a 
favoring angle, and, coming about quickly, headed 
straight for the tug. The wind had steadied into 
a small gale, and we were sailing close-hauled, and 
sped like an arrow before it. Then at once the 
other boats understood our purpose, and the race be- 
gan in dead earnest. Two of the boats were poorly 
managed ; they bumped about in the rough ice, and 
soon slewed round and spilled over, sending their 
crews spinning over the surface of the lake; but 
the third was superbly handled. I knew beyond a 
doubt that there must be one of the old Indian pilots 
at the tiller, for had I not, even as a lad of fifteen, 
won prizes in races on Lake Sainte-Claire above sea- 
soned pilots old enough to be my father? and had 
I ever been beaten save by an Indian? Who knew 
the currents and channels of the Detroit or ITrrie as 
I knew them, save the old half-breed pilots Frangois 
Vadeboncoeur and Jacques Antaya? I had reckoned 
on reaching the ice-bound tug about three minutes 
ahead of my rival, which would give us ample time 
to take the fugitive on board and get a good start on 
the homeward race, but I had not foreseen the skill 
that would be matched against mine. I could hardly 
forbear exclamations of wonder and admiration as I 
saw the nicety with which every angle of advan- 
tage was calculated, and the art with which the 
tiller was handled. They were gaining on us rap- 
idly, and my advantage now became a question no 
longer of minutes, but of seconds. For an instant, 
when they were on the leeward tack, we were almost 
face to face, and I could plainly discern the stolid, 
brown countenance of Antaya guiding the rudder- 
shoe. Our eyes met. I dared not make a sign, but, 
though the Indian sat imperturbably, and no change 
came into his eyes, yet I knew instinctively that he 
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recognized me, and that he now learned for the first 
time that it was his friend and pupil who guided the 
boat he was pursuing. There was a momentary 
hesitation on the Indian's boat, a slight awkward- 
ness in handling the sheets that was imperceptible 
to any but a practised eye, but it was enough to 
make my heart beat exultantly. I had a friend in 
the enemy's camp! Without betraying himself, An- 
taya had won for me the 'instant of time that I 
needed. He was heading for the bow of the tug 
and I was aiming for the stem, where I could already 
see the captain and the engineer standing, glasses in 
hand, watching the race, uncertain which was friend 
or foe. A wide strip of clear water lay between us. 
"Lie down, boys; trim the boat and hold on for a 
spill!" I called. It was a desperate chance. The 
crack seemed to rush towards us, for we were fljang 
along at the rate of seventy miles an hour. I gave 
the tiller an almost imperceptible push; the boat 
rose like a bird to the leap, and we were across the 
chasm before we could see that we had reached it. 
I let her go on at full speed till we had almost shot 
past the tug ; then, gripping the ice with the shoe, 
we swept round with the windward runner high in 
the air and brought up alongside. The boys grasped 
the side of the tug with their boat-hooks and called 
excitedly for the fugitive to board us without an in- 
stant's delay. But, alas! the captain was uncer- 
tain and cautious and by the time we had exchanged 
the signals of the "Underground Railroad," and he 
had satisfied himself of our friendly intentions, the 
precious moment had slipped by; the sheriff's boat 
was so near that the men sprang off it and, jumping 
over the broken ice, began to climb the tug's bow. 
Quick as thought I seized the gun and, springing 
aboard, advanced to meet the sheriff. He was fol- 
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lowed by three tough-looking specimens of human- 
ity, deputies sworn in for the dirty work on hand. 
Antaya crept stealthily behind them. 

"Gentlemen/' I said, in as lordly a manner as I 
knew how to assume, and endeavoring to look per- 
fectly self-possessed, in spite of the loud beating of 
my heart, "to what do we owe the honor of this 
visit?" 

The sheriff gave a short laugh. "I guess by 
your actions you know pretty well without asking." 

"This tug," I went on, feeling like a boy in a 
book, though devoutly hoping that they did not 
notice the uncontrollable quivering of my lips and 
nostrils, "is the property of the Canadian Transfer 
Company. All her passengers are under the pro- 
tection of the laws of the colony." 

"Excuse me," replied the sheriff; "she is hired 
and run by an American skipper, and she is 
American soil. She has on board a fugitive from 
American justice. As the representative of Ameri- 
can law, I claim him, and propose to take him back 
with me. And let me warn you, young man, that 
if you attempt to interere it will be my duty to arrest 
you." 

"You will arrest me at your peril!" I exclaimed. 
"I am not amenable to American law. I am a 
Spanish citizen, a subject of Isabella the Second, 
and whoever lays a hand on me is answerable to 
the government of Spain. My companions are sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria, and England will protect 
her own." 

I do not know what their respective majesties 
would have said to our defiance of the laws of a 
friendly nation, but I could see the sheriff hesitate. 
Antaya was creeping about and muttering to him- 
self in an uncanny manner. I caught one word 
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constantly reiterated in the Ottawa language. It 
was "powder, powder, powder." An idea flashed 
into my brain. The engineer had taken his stand by 
my side. Something in his lank, raw-boned person 
and keen eye emboldened me, and I said, bravely, 
"I give you warning, Mr. Sheriff, that these are 
desperate men. They prefer death to American 
justice. They will blow up the boat, and themselves 
with it, rather than see their fellow-being fall into 
your hands. Let me inform you that powder is 
stored in the stem, and the nearer we keep to the 
bows the safer we are." 

I took three steps forward. They all instinctively 
drew three steps backward ; then they looked ashamed 
and burst into coarse laughter. 

"Oh, that's no go! What are you giving us?" 
they jeered. But the Indian began to tremble vio- 
lently, and jabbered and gesticulated excitedly. 
The deputies watched him out of the comers of their 
eyes, and I could see that his actions made them 
a little nervous; but the sheriff stepped boldly for- 
ward, drawing his pistol. 

" I regret to tell you, gentlemen, that the law must 
be enforced, and we are prepared to enforce it," he 
said, firmly. The deputies took courage and ad- 
vanced slightly. I laid my finger on the trigger of 
my gun. 

"The signal to blow up the boat is the first shot 
fired," I said, wamingly. 

The engineer sprang below. "Are you ready, 
Mr. Brown?" I called. "Ay, ready, sir!" he called 
back, as he disappeared. The deputies glanced at 
each other uneasily. 

One step forward and I fire I" I cried. 
Nonsense!" said the sheriff, sturdily stepping 
forward. I pulled the trigger and fired into the air. 
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Instantly a ripping, tearing noise was heard; we 
were enveloped in a cloud of steam, and the tug shook 
violently from stem to stem. The Indian let out a 
blood-curdling yell, rushed for the bow of the tug, 
and began climbing over, howling and jabbering 
and flinging his arms wildly about. His terror was 
infectious, and the panic-stricken deputies hurled 
themselves headlong overboard after him. The Ind- 
ian grabbed them, pulled them about, and shoved 
them on to his ice-boat, sprang aboard, let go the 
sheets, and in an instant was speeding for Detroit 
River, still whooping and gesticulating madly. Be- 
fore the thick steam had cleared enough for us to see, 
the skipper had hauled the fugitive up from the hold 
and was helping him. over the stem into our ice- 
boat. The sheriff and I stood alone facing each 
other. "Don't wait for me, boys; I shall be all 
right, and there'll be more room!" I called, and with 
a sigh of relief dimly discerned the ghost-like form 
of the white boat glide by the stem, and heard its 
iron-shod runners click over the ice and the whistle 
of the wind through the wire rigging. A moment 
later the skipper was shouting to the engineer to stop 
that confounded noise, the steam was shut off, the tug 
ceased to shake, and the smoke slowly cleared away. 

The sheriff took the matter calmly. He was a 
sensible man, who did not wholly like the errand 
on which he was employed, and was perhaps glad on 
the whole to be relieved of an unpleasant duty. The 
engineer emerged from below and gave me a long, 
comprehensive wink. 

"Young fellar," said he, "I'll answer to anything 
on a pinch, but my name ain't Brown — it's Halibur- 
ton." He offered me some tobacco, which I refused. 
I felt myself grow strangely weak, now that the 
strain was over. 
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"I always keep up steam/' he went on; "you 
never know when 'twill be wanted. It's sorter 
handy to be ready for anything that may turn 
up. 

"It seems to me/' remarked the sheriflF, "that 
your powder kinder went up in smoke/' 

I wanted to laugh ; I tried to laugh, but somehow 
I found myself crying instead. I was trembling 
from head to foot. Excitement had kept me up till 
now, but I had been intensely wrought up, and the 
hazard had been great. Had the sheriff and his 
deputies been as well acquainted as the Indian and 
I with the colonial history of Detroit, my bold ex- 
periment would not have succeeded. How often I 
had joked Antaya about his Wyandotte ancestors 
who attacked the Httle EngUsh war-ship that was 
bringing reUef to the beleaguered garrison at Detroit, 
then besieged by the great Chief Pontiac and his 
braves! The Wyandottes had almost overpowered 
the crew when the captain gave orders to blow up 
the ship, and instantly every father's son among 
the Indians took a leap into the blue waters of the 
river and swam ashore as if the fiends were after 
him, while the laughing captain countermanded 
his orders and brought his ship safely up to the 
pahsades of the little town. Luckily for me this night 
the sheriff and his men were naturaUzed citizens 
of a late immigration and wholly unconscious of the 
fact that Detroit had a colonial history. But in- 
stead of laughing with Captain Jacobs of the Glad- 
win, I could only stand there shaking in every limb 
and crying like a baby. The big-framed engineer 
took me up bodily in his arms and laid me on a bench 
in the cabin. He dashed some water on my face 
and poured some whiskey from a capacious flask 
down my throat. When I grew a Uttle quieter he 
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patted my cheek kindly and rubbed my hands be- 
tween his great homy fists. 

How old air ye, anyway?" he asked. 

Sixteen/' I sobbed, in a low, shamed voice. 

Sho!" he said, stroking my hair almost ten- 
derly. " Why, ye ain't no more 'n a child I'' 



it 
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CHAPTER V 

IT was glorious Christmas weather. The snow 
covered the ground and sparkled under the 
bright, wintry sunshine. The fashionable ave- 
nues — ^Jefiferson on the east side, Lafayette and 
Cass on the west — were ahve with sleighs, the bells 
jingling merrily, the spirited horses dashing along 
frisky and free. The broad river, frozen from shore 
to shore, was gay with skating and ice-boat parties, 
while many adventurous spirits were speeding their 
horses over its wide course, and every one's nerves 
tingled with the excitement and joy of hving. 

The second day after our return from the midnight 
rescue of the fugitive slave was the eve of Alix's 
wedding. The ofl&cers at Fort Wajnie were to give 
an entertainment that afternoon to the betrothed 
pair. Yoimg and old, we were all invited to drive 
down the river iii sleighs, have a dance and a hot 
supper at the post, and return home by moonlight. 
I did not look forward to the festivities with any 
feeling of pleasure. Ahx was happy — radiantly 
happy; hut it was one thing to see Alix happy, and 
another thing — ^and one that tried my soul to its 
depths — to see her lover so happy. I was still a little 
shaken from my adventures, though I did not like 
to acknowledge it, and I would rather have stayed 
at home and moped than go to the fort to see Alix 
and her lover dance. But Alix came herself to beg 
me to go, for she was very tender to me in those days. 
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"Dear Rod^ric, we must have one more dance 
together. Nonsense, you are not too young I You 
should not remind me, sir, that I am older than you; 
that is a great impertinence. Have we not always 
been playmates? Indeed, I shall give the very first 
dance to you before any one else. If you do not 
come, I shall think you have not forgiven me for 
sending you out on Lake Erie that dreadful night.'' 

"Forgiven you! Pshaw! that wasn't anything!" 
I said, disdainfully. Boylike, I hated to have my 
exploit made much of. 

" Not anything ! Why, dear Eric, I have wanted 
ever since to ask you to forgive me my thoughtless- 
ness. I never once remembered till after you were 
gone, and little Nita reminded me of it, that you had 
reason to feel differently about the slaves from what 
we do. I was so sorry! believe me, so sorry I '^ Here 
her voice grew very soft, and the pretty gray eyes 
filled with tears. " You have no idea how I suffered 
all that night through, Eric, for it kept coming over 
me how dangerous an expedition it was, and what 
dreadful things might happen to you. Do you 
know," and she shuddered slightly, "I could not 
get out of my head the remembrance of that evening 
we saw the Chasse Galire together? It was an evil 
omen, and I prayed God on my knees that it might 
not mean death to you. I was so frightened — oh, 
so frightened — for I seemed to see it all over again as 
we saw it then together. There was the ghostly 
canoe and the Phantom Huntsman chasing north- 
ward over the clouds, and all through that dreadful 
night I heard the baying of the hound! Oh, it was 
awful, awful! I cannot yet get it out of my ears. 
Sometimes, when we are all singing and laughing 
so gayly, if there comes a pause I hear that fatal 
sound. Do you wonder that I feared I had driven 
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you to your death when it was so long before we 
heard of your safety?" 

"The deputies had a big story to tell about the 
tug blowing up, I suppose/' I said^ laughing, and 
trying to cheer her up with the funny side of our ad- 
venture. "You ought to have seen them scramble 
over the side of the tug, and Antaya shoving them 
along. It was as good as a play." 

"The boys had to rush their boat up to Kingsville, 
as the other deputies were between them and Am- 
herstburg, and we heard nothing till you yourself 
came over from Windsor, after you had been taken oflF 
by the Canadian sledgers. It was a long suspense. 
I never prayed in my life as I did that night, but God 
saved you to us, dear Rod^ric, and the Phantom 
Himtsman was cheated of his prey ! So we must cele- 
brate the escape and dance a last dance together." 

I promised her, and she threw her arms roimd my 
neck again,and kissed me as she had when she sent me 
off that night. And Alexandrine 's kiss stayed with me 
for many a day and was blessed to me, for I vowed that 
none other should obhterate it save one as good and 
innocent, and it was as the seal of my youthful virtue. 

When our sleighs started from Hamtramck that 
afternoon, Alix and her lover laughingly declared 
that they would be the last to go, as they did not 
wish to be watched, and there was much joking at 
the young couple's expense. All were singing, gayly, 

• C'est la belle Francaisc; 

Allans gaif 
C'est la belle Frangaise, 

Allans gQt/ 
Qui veut se marier, 
Qui veut se marier. 

Ma luron lureUe, 

Ma luron luriT 

We were to drive down on the frozen river by day- 
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light and return by the fort road in the moonhght. 
In order to have a long afternoon at the post, we set 
forth immediately after the noon meal in hght cut- 
ters, wrapped up to the ears in fur robes and with hot 
bricks disposed at our feet. There was much cheer- 
ing for the betrothed as each sleigh started ofiF. I 
can see her now, blushing and happy, warmly wrap- 
ped in furs, her laughing face framed in its pink 
hood, waving her hand to us, and singing, 

* I-iC rossignol chante pour celles 
Qui n'ont pas de mari; 
II ne chante pas pour moi. 
Car j'en ai un joli. 

Gat, Ion la, gai le rosier/" 

The youngest members of the party, little Etienette 
Chabert, with Archange and Fifine McNiff , were ap- 
portioned to my sleigh. Nita shrieked for the front 
seat by my side, and of course gained her point, for 
her parents indulged her in every wish of her heart. 
I did not regret it, for, child as she was, Nita, when 
good-humored, was a fascinating companion, viva- 
cious, talkative, wonderfully mature and well-in- 
formed for her years. The long drive passed quickly 
enough, for the shaggy Canadian ponies intrusted 
to me were spirited, plucky, tireless little animals. 
We had named them Titi Carabi and Toto Carabo, 
from the old comic song of '' Compare Guilleri," 
which Nita sang merrily as they trotted ofif. 

• H 6tait un p'tit homme 
Qui s'appelait Guilleri, 

Carabi ; 
H s'en fut k la chasse, 
A la chasse aux perdrix. 

Carabi. 

Titi Carabi, 

Toto Carabo, 
Comp^e Guilleri, 
Te laisseras-tu mouri ?" 
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My small companion kept up an incessant and 
amusing chatter. She knew as well as I every point 
on the river, its historical associations, and all the 
weird legends connected with it, from the farms at 
Grosse Pointe, on Lake Sainte-Claire, where the 
" Lutin " rides the farmers' horses in the dead of the 
night and bewitches their cows, to the island of Put- 
in-Bay, on Lake Erie, where Perry gained his fa- 
mous victory in the War of 1812. We knew Wind- 
mill Point, where the will-o'-the-wisp leads the 
unwary astray and they cannot escape until they 
have ground the grist in the devil's mill; and the 
shores of Belle Isle, where the first missionaries, 
in 1669, destroyed the great idol of the Manitou, 
while its shattered fragments turned into rattle- 
snakes to guard the island from further desecration 
from the white man. Our own suburb of Ham- 
tramck (named for the gallant colonel of "Mad 
Anthony" Wayne's campaigns, the first American 
commandant of Detroit) had been the scene of bloody 
fights, where the English, led by the rash Dalyell, 
were massacred by the Indians, under their famous 
chief Pontiac. Then we drew nigh Detroit, where 
the Sieur de la Mothe-Cadillac, founder of the city 
in 1701, encountered the little red Demon of the 
Straits, the " Nain Rouge, " and fell under its fate- 
ful curse. Below the city the "Dames Blanches," 
the little white fairies, held their nightly revels, and 
at the foot of the trees where they danced healing 
waters gushed forth which have given the suburb 
its name of "Springwells." But under the tree 
whence the Loup Garou sprang on his victims the 
waters turned into sulphur. 

Etienette was a little nervous about the Loup 
Garou, the werewolf who walked on his hind -legs, 
dressed like a man, and was very fond of carrying 
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oflF young maidens. He was held up as a warning 
in the good old times to all forward young girls who 
wandered away from their chaperons. He seemed 
to have had a special weakness for brides^ and it 
was this point that disturbed poor Nita. 

"What if he should carry ofif our Alix?" she ex- 
claimed, trembling. " Alix is so pretty! He always 
takes them just before or just after the wedding." 

"He is also fond of nice, plump little girls with 
rosy cheeks," I suggested, slyly. "One of those 
would do as well." 

"No, he likes brides best, and AUx is so sweet I" 

The case certainly seemed dark for Alix, but we 
comforted ourselves with the thought that the Loup 
Garou had not been seen in the neighborhood of 
late years, and probably would not show himself 
while there were such crowds on the river. We were 
now nearing Fort Wayne, and were trotting merrily 
over the ice, when a watchman stationed at that 
point warned us of air-holes. He was none too soon, 
for the ice had already cracked alarmingly imder 
the runners, and the ponies trembled nervously. A 
large block of ice broke away almost directly under 
us, and as it floated off left the blue current of the 
river within a foot of the sleigh. I thought it best 
to get out of our dangerous surroundings as quickly 
as possible, and had raised the whip to lash the ponies, 
when little fitienette at my side made a sudden spring, 
and had almost leaped out of the sleigh into the icy 
waters before I could catch her and haul her back. 

"Sit still!" I shouted, thrusting her roughly down 
into the seat. "Don't act like a fool! We shall be 
out of this in a moment." 

The ponies ran nimbly forward. There were a 
few ominous crackings, but we were soon on the 
thicker ice and could breathe freely again. Then 
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I turned round and gave Etienette a piece of my 
mind. 

" Haven't you more sense than to jump right into 
the icy river and get drowned? Catch me ever driv- 
ing with you again^ if you are going to lose your wits 
and jiunp every time the ponies prick up their ears!" 
I didn't lose my wits ! " she exclaimed, indignantly. 

I wasn't scared a bit! I just jumped because I 
feared perhaps the sleigh was too heavy. I weigh 
sixty-five pounds, and I thought it might make a 
diflference." 

"You thought a great deal to very httle purpose," 
I remarked. " We should have had to stop and try 
to save you, and so perhaps all got drowned. You 
should have climbed over to my side of the sleigh 
where the ice was sotuid if you were going to jump 
at all." 

" I thought of it, but it would take longer, and I was 
afraid you would stop me," she sobbed. 

" Well, don't be a cry-baby," I said, a little more 
kindly, as I tucked the fur robes warmly about her. 
But Nita was angry now and pushed them back 
again. "You are mean and hateful! You call me 
names when I try to save you," exclaimed the child. 
" If we were not life-long friends, if I had not known 
you from my infancy, I would make you suffer for 
it!" 

" That consideration has never deterred you hereto- 
fore," I remarked, sweetly. " Don't let it do so now." 
She sobbed on for a while, and we did not say much 
for the rest of the drive. To tell the truth, I felt very 
tenderly and admiringly towards the child, but I did 
not wish to let her know it, for she was conceited and 
spoiled enough already without my making a heroine 
of her for her crazy impulse. 

We were the first to reach Fort Wayne, and drove 
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into the garrison, where the — th Infantry band was 
playing on the parade-ground before the command- 
ing officer's quarters. Other sleighs followed rap- 
idly. We were brought into the warm rooms and 
served with hot cofifee, after which we only awaited 
the appearance of the betrothed pair to adjourn to the 
Casino for the dance. The lovers were a little tardy, 
but we only joked about it at first, it was so natural 
that they should linger in the glorious winter sun- 
shine. Four o'clock struck and all began to grow 
uneasy. The sun was sinking. A distant sound 
like the baying of a hound made my blood run 
cold and my knees tremble under me. Just then 
Etienette crept up and whispered, sobbingly : 

" Oh, Eric, Eric ! what if the Loup Garou had really 
run ofiF with our Alix? Oh, I'm so afraid! — so 
afraid I I know it is the Loup Garou I" 

"Nonsense!" I said, severely. "You know per- 
fectly well there is no such thing as the Loup Garou. 
It is just a nurses' tale to frighten naughty children 
with, and you, a Christian child, ought to know 
better than to be afraid of it." 

She went ofif meekly enough, but I could hear her 
muttering to herself, "It is true, just the same." 

It was now five o'clock and very dark on the river. 
The band had ceased playing, and gloom had settled 
on the spirits of the company. The suspense grew 
intolerable. Dr. Chabert and the commanding offi- 
cer, with the surgeon, put on their fur caps and over- 
coats and went out into the darkness. We looked 
at each other apprehensively. 

I never knew how we first heard of it. There were 
pale faces and hurrying figures. I dared not ask a 
question. Nita clung to my hand ; she was as white 
as wax, but she said not a word. One of the women 
screamed, Mrs. Chabert was in hysterics, and the 
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yoting people were led ofif into another room. Hardly 
knowing what I was doing, I wandered down in the 
bitter cold, without hat or coat, to the water's edge, 
where the surgeon and some soldiers were trying to 
resuscitate the yoimg heutenant. Too deeply ab- 
sorbed in their happiness to heed the signals, the 
lovers had driven into an air-hole. The horses saved 
themselves by a spring, but the sleigh was over- 
turned and its occupants hurled into the cold river. 
The yoimg man had striven to hold Alexandrine's 
head above the water till help should arrive, but the 
current was strong and the ice broke repeatedly 
under his grasp. They found him just as, benumbed 
and exhausted, his hold had failed. His body was 
brought to the shore by the soldiers, but our pretty 
Alix never came home again! 

And all through that fatal night the mourners 
heard the ceaseless baying of a hoimd over the C6te 
duNordI 



CHAPTER VI 

TRAGEDY had marked the opening years of my 
infancy, and now it had stamped itself upon 
my youth. The shock of AUx's death threw me 
into a state of nervous depression and gloomy fore- 
bodings, and I missed the house which had been my 
second home, for Dr. Chabert had taken his family 
to Europe for change of scene. It was thought best 
that I should go to school, and I was sent across the 
river to Assumption College, at Sandwich, in Upper 
Canada, for nearly two centuries the seat of a French 
mission. But my free, irregular life had unfitted me 
for the routine and discipline of a boarding-school, 
and I sufifered acutely from attempting to submit 
myself to its regulations. I was overcome by an 
agony of homesickness, and in less than three weeks 
I had run away, had stolen a boat to cross the river, 
had climbed the bank, rushed through the orchard, 
across the Grosse Pointe turnpike, up the garden- 
walk, and, opening the doors of our dear old house, 
had thrown myself into my grandfather's arms. 

"What does this mean?" he exclaimed. 

"Oh, P6p6, punish me if you will, but don't ever 
send me away again ! I shall die without you!" 

The old man held me close to his heart, and I could 
fed his hot tears on my face. 

"By Heaven, Rod^ricI I should have died myself 
if you had stayed away a day longer!" 

According to my trustee, Mr. Arthur, I should 
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have been soundly thrashed and sent back to school 
without an hour's delay; but there were some points 
on which my trustee and my grandfather never 
could agree, and my education was one. Mr. Ar- 
thur had been named in my father's will as executor 
and trustee for his estate. He Uved in New York, 
and rarely came to see us, but just at this time he 
happened to be paying the Chevalier, as my grand- 
father was commonly called, a short visit, and it 
was evident that my escapade made a bad impres- 
sion upon him, and that he considered me an ig- 
norant, unriily lad, spoiled and mismanaged. He 
was a distant kinsman of ours. The first refugee 
McCarthy, before he became a French general and 
was inetamorphosed into the Marquis de Macarty, 
had had two sons. The younger fled with his fa- 
ther to France, but the elder submitted to Cromwell, 
retained the Irish estates, and changed his name 
to MacArthur. Later, the name was further Angli- 
cized, and the descendant who sought his fortune in 
the New World had reduced it by a syllable to Ar- 
thur. Mr. Arthur was a lineal descendant of this 
renegade M'Carthy. He maintained stoutly that a 
man had as good a right to take from his name as 
to add to it, that the M'Carthy who turned French- 
man, accepted honors from France, and added a. 
syllable to his name was in exactly the same position 
as he who turned Englishman and chopped off a 
syllable; there was nothing to choose between them. 
"You might as well say," declared my grandfa- 
ther, hotly, "that you can throw away a third of 
your fortune and be as rich as if you had kept it en- 
tire. Did the M'Carthy cease to be an Irishman 
because the French king, whom he honored with 
his services, called him the Chevalier de Macarty 
and made him a marquis? Isn't Rod^ric de Ma- 
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carty recognized instantly all the world over to be an 
Irishman as well as if his name was still Rory McCar- 
thy? But who would do such an honor to James 
Arthur as to take him for other than an Anglo- 
Saxon?" 

Mr. Arthur was a graduate of Yale College, and 
had spent many years in European travel. My 
grandfather held his business abihties in great re- 
spect, and frequently got him to make small invest- 
ments for him, but their views of Uf e were taken from 
totally dissimilar standpoints. 

''What do you intend the boy to be?" asked Mr. 
Arthur. 

A gentleman," replied the Chevalier. 
I mean, what do you intend him to do?" cor- 
rected the other. 

His duty as a Christian," returned the old man. 
Shall you send him to Yale, or do you intend to 
patronize the new University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor?" asked Mr. Arthur, who saw that they would 
never approach an understanding except through 
explicit terms. 

" Yale? Ann Arbor ? What. the devil should he do 
in either?" 

"But, my dear sir, to be a gentleman, Rod6ric 
must go to college, and it is time to think of his pre- 
paratory education." 

"Education, sir," proclaimed my grandfather, 
raising his voice — "education can be neither pre- 
paratory nor final. A college has nothing to do with 
it. Rod6ric's education, sir, began in his cradle, 
and it will end in his grave. I am his education, 
sir! His home, his church, his plajnnates, his 
books, his occupations — these are his education I 

''We need not quarrel as to words. Chevalier, 
urged my trustee. " I think we shall agree that as 
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Rod6ric grows older he will need to know certain things 
to fit him for a career, either in business or in one of the 
professions. At present he is ignorant of all that the 
world demands in the way of a practical education/' 

"The world I There you are again!" sneered the 
angry old gentleman. "I will let you know how 
ignorant, how unfitted for your world Rod^ric is at 
present. He writes and speaks French correctly 
and elegantly, reads Latin with facility, and has 
spoken Spanish from his cradle. His taste in litera- 
ture is excellent, his knowledge of history more ex- 
tensive than that of many grown men. He is well 
instructed in religion and ethics; his manners and 
address need but a little wider experience to be all 
that can be desired. He has sound health and no 
bad habits. He can ride, shoot, swim, fence, box, 
and manage a boat as skilfully as any on the Lakes. 
How is this for a 'practical education' at sixteen? 
Can your 'world' suggest a better?" 

" It is good, very good, as far as it goes," admitted 
Mr. Arthur, though he doubtless thought my ac- 
complishments greatly exaggerated by my partial 
relative; "but," he suggested, politely, "you do not 
wish him to be merely a sportsman or a country 
farmer, and yet I fear he is lacking in many things 
essential to a man of the world." 

" Did I say I wished him to be a man of the world?" 
queried the old Frenchman, sharply. 

"What then?" asked Mr. Arthur, frowning. 

"A cultured Christian gentleman, sir!" shouted 
the Chevaher. 

" A gentleman of the world, if you will," suggested 
Mr. Arthur, all suavity. 

" There you have the advantage of me. I do not 
imderstand the term," rephed the old man, smiling 
ironically. 
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Mr. Arthur was now angered beyond endurance. 
" Your boy, sir, is an ignoramus. He knows nothing 
that will be of any use to him. What need has an 
American for French or Spanish? The lad is old 
enough to enter college next year, and he isn't fitted 
to enter a grammar-school. A little monkish Latin 
may help him read his mass prayers, but it won't 
keep him from being hooted out of an American high- 
school. What does he know of mathematics ? What 
does he know of science? What does he know that 
will be of any practical use to him?" 

A gleam of mahcious triumph shone in my grand- 
father's eye, but he only said, quietly, " Rory, my boy, 
go fetch your drawings to show to Mr. Arthur." 

Nothing loath, I collected my precious papers and 
laid them before my guardian. They presented 
ambitious schemes for the benefit of the commerce of 
the Great Lakes — mighty docks, mammoth bridges 
and Ught-houses, tunnels of superb proportions, em- 
bankments and causeways for the beautifying of 
the river shores, locks and canals, and many other 
enterprises of magnitude. My grandfather, feeling 
that he had taught me all he knew, had been having 
me privately tutored in mathematics and mechanics 
by an ofl&cer of the United States Engineer Corps 
stationed in Detroit. The preceding summer had 
been devoted to surveying and perspective drawing, 
and during the past winter I had received almost 
daily instruction in the higher mathematics and 
physics from my tutor, and had spent my evenings 
studying and drawing under the relentless eye of 
my grandfather. No doubt my ambitious sketches 
would have lacked many things in the practised 
eye of a trained engineer, but they showed some 
knowledge of geometry and mechanics and no little 
skill in drawing, and were executed with an elabora- 
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tion of detail very imposing to the uninitiated. It 
was evident that Mr. Arthur was equally impressed 
and taken by surprise. For a few moments he only 
gasped in astonishment and incredulity. 

"An ignoramus, eh?" chuckled the delighted 
Chevalier. "Doesn't know any mathematics, any 
science, anything useful, eh?" and he leaned back 
in his chair with a hearty gufifaw. " Would you like 
to put to him a few practical questions, eh?" 

But Mr. Arthur ignored my grandfather's irony. 
He had a plan for me, which was no less than to take 
me with him to Paris and enter me at the Ecole des 
Fonts et Chauss6es, to be prepared for the profession 
of civil engineer. 

"The truth is, my boy," explained my trustee, 
"it has become a matter of necessity for you to have 
a profession. Your fortune, I regret to say, is se- 
riously diminished. It was impossible for me to 
conduct your Cuban estate properly except at a 
loss. I have had to mortgage it. Indeed, I had 
such difi&culty in securing a loan upon it that 
I was obliged to come to your rescue and furnish 
the money myself, though at a serious incon- 
venience." 

I'm sure I am very grateful," I murmured. 
Don't mention it. It was no more than my 
duty. It had seemed to me best to invest part of 
your Uttle property in Michigan securities, that 
when you came of age you might control it on the 
spot, but I regret to say that the lumber and mining 
industries have been slow in developing. Taxes 
and assessments have been high, and I have some- 
times been obliged to advance you money to meet 
the indebtedness. It seems to me wisest, under the 
circtmistances, to invest the remainder of your capital 
in your professional education. Nothing will bring 
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you better or surer returns than that, and where 
could you obtain a finer education than in Paris?" 

I confess to being almost stupefied with amaze- 
ment and chagrin at learning that the fortune I had 
been brought up to expect had practically vanished. 
It was very generally supposed that my Cuban 
estates were worth vast sums, and Mr. Arthur, the 
executor and trustee, was universally regarded as 
capable and fortunate in business. That my prop- 
erty should be so nearly gone seemed inconceivable, 
yet, if it were so, it was plainly a necessity that I 
should fit myself as thoroughly and as rapidly as 
possible for a professional career, for I should be 
dependent on my own efforts after I reached my 
majority, and not, as I had supposed, the dispenser 
of an almost princely fortune. It was decided that 
I should start at once for Paris with Mr. Arthur and 
his nephew, Montgomerie Moir, who was to study 
art there, and that my grandfather would follow in 
the early summer, as soon as the affairs of the farm 
should be arranged, its management transferred 
to the thrifty Morisseau, and the house closed. It 
was fortunate that my preparations were hurried 
and that we were both kept busy till the last moment, 
as we thus had little time to reflect on our temporary 
separation. Nevertheless, I found myself full of 
melancholy forebodings, perhaps natural after my 
late experiences. 

The evening before my departure from Hamtramck, 
we sat together on the veranda of the old house, my 
grandfather and I. It was a warm night of early 
spring, the stately elms were clothed in a delicate veil 
of young green, the calm moonlight flooded the or- 
chard and glistened and swayed on the broad bosom 
of the noble river. Lovely Belle Isle lay dark and 
mysterious, like a black, slumbering swan athwart 
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its path. I already felt a pang of homesickness 
seize me at the thought of the years that must in- 
tervene before I should return to this spot, so beauti- 
ful and so dear to me. My grandfather, too, seemed 
steeped in sad thought. 

''Rory, my boy, you may call me superstitious 
if you will," he said at last, uneasily, "but I had an 
adventure this morning that haunts my memory 
and I cannot shake it off. I was riding up the road 
looking about me and thinking with pride and satis- 
faction of this fair heritage that will some day pass 
to you, when an old man addressed me and asked 
me for an alms. He was a stranger, very short, 
misshapen, and repulsive in appearance, and with 
red hair. I passed by him somewhat haughtily, 
for his ugliness repelled me, when he turned towards 
the orchard, and, pointing to the river, muttered some 
sort of outlandish curse. I had urged my horse on 
a few steps, but my heart began to upbraid me. 
Why should I refuse a charity to an old man simply 
because he had a forbidding countenance and a dis- 
agreeable shape? It was probably those very mis- 
fortunes that had reduced him to beggary. I turned 
my horse to go back after the stranger and do what 
I could for him, but lol he was nowhere to be seen! 
Up and down the road, across the orchards, over 
the field, through the lane I rode, but not a sign of 
human life could I detect. He had disappeared as 
utterly as if he had existed only in my imagination. 
Rod6ric, what does it remind you of?" 

Le Nain Rouge," I said, with a start. 

The little, misshapen figure, the red hair," con- 
tinued my grandfather. " I cannot get them out of 
my mind. Do you remember the Sieur de la Mothe- 
Cadillac, how he had gained riches and honors in 
New France, and was planning a goodly heritage 
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for his descendants, when he was told by the witch 
that he must beware of oflFending the Demon of the 
Straits or all his broad lands would go into strange 
hands? You know the rest." 

"Yes/' I said, never at a loss for a legend. "He 
treated scornfully the little red dwarf who approached 
him as he was laying the foundation of Fort Pon- 
chartrain, at the Detroit, and the dwarf foretold that 
his children should never enjoy the princely inheri- 
tance he had prepared for them. The Sieur de Ca. 
dillac laughed at the prediction, but his wife believed 
it, and all came out even as the Nain Rouge fore- 
told. All his seigneuries at Port Royal, his copper- 
mines on Lake Huron, his marquisate of the Detroit, 
all his vast feudal possessions in New France, were 
forfeited. His children never inherited so much as 
an acre of his great domains." 

"I have not seigneuries or copper-mines or vast 
domains, but such as I have is for you, and these 
fields and orchards and forests, this house, and, 
above all, this beautiful view of river and isle, these 
are the pride of my life, the joy of my eye. I shall 
cling to them, Rod6ric, for your sake. If only you 
are spared to me, my boy, I shall fight for your in- 
heritance and defy the little red Demon of the Straits I 
And yet," he added, ruefully, "I wish — I don't mean 
to be superstitious, for the Church calls that a sin — 
but I wish I had not refused an alms to this strange 
dwarf. Heaven forgive me, Rod6ric ; but I shouldn't 
feel so badly about it if his hair had not been red I" 



CHAPTER VII 

MY introduction to Paris life under the auspices 
of Mr. Arthur and of his kinsman, Montgom- 
^erie Moir, was of a nature to have filled my 
grandfather with dismay and to confirm his idea of 
the d^eneracy of the Arthurs. He had given me 
no instructions when I passed under my trustee's 
care, confiding to that gentleman's honor and to my 
own well-trained conscience; but there was danger 
from one source, at least, that his confidence would 
be abused. I understood plainly that Mr. Arthur 
was lacking in honor when he tried to draw me into 
associations that my grandfather would not ap- 
prove of, and I made my studies the excuse to escape 
from the life of dissipation which both Mr. Arthur and 
his nephew seemed determined to draw me into. The 
portly French colonel, who was Mr. Arthur's intimate 
associate in all his pastimes, boldly protected me in 
my stand. There was little, perhaps, to choose be- 
tween the men from a moral point of view, but the 
colonel respected my principles where my guardian 
would have perverted them. 

"I do not wish my boys to be as I am," said the 
gay old sinner. "I have no religion, no morality, 
but do I wish my boys to be without these things? 
Nol I send them to the Brothers' school. Later, 
if they lose their faith and their innocence, they have 
only themselves to blame, for I, at least, have given 
them every moral and religious advantage. Who 
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knows what I might have been had my guardians 
protected me from evil imtil I was old enough to have 
some sense?" 

Then he would sigh and roll up his eyes. " My wife 
is a saint — charitable, distinguished. My daugh- 
ters are angels — pious, accompUshed. My boys 
are innocence itself — studious, merry. They live 
in a different world from mine." He sighed again, 
and spread out his hands deprecatingly. Often his 
eyes would fill with tears, then he would rise, adjust 
his cravat, put a fresh flower in his button-hole, and, 
setting his hat jauntily on his head, sally out into 
his own particular world, one doubtless far more 
congenial to him than that in which his saintly and 
distinguished consort dwelt. " Never follow my ex- 
ample," he would call out to me as he moved away, 
waving his hand airily and pointing his toes care- 
fully. 

Mr. Arthur was of another mould, and his quiet 
cynicism repelled me more than the old colonel's 
frankness. It seemed to cut from under my boyish 
feet the platform of faith, of idealism, of hero-wor- 
ship on which they had stood, and to fill me with 
vague uneasiness. It is true that I was prepared 
to meet sin and unbelief in the world, but I had ex- 
pected them to wear a dreadful and repellent aspect. 
I had not thought to find profligacy and cynicism 
in a man of family and reputation, of outward re- 
finement and solid business integrity, like Mr. Ar- 
thur, or to hear agnosticism and libertinism preached 
by a worshipper of the beautiful and the ideal, a 
youth of exquisite taste and culture, Uke Montgom- 
erie Moir. There was no cloven hoof or diaboli- 
cal horn visible in Mr. Arthur's blond, thorough-bred 
person, and, save a slight restlessness of eye and 
manner, nothing about young Moir's graceful, pict- 
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uresque personality to suggest that he was on the 
high-road to perdition. And the French colonel, 
though he frankly accused himself of being far ad- 
vanced on the broad and easy path that leads down- 
ward, was, in spite of a certain affectation and 
flippancy of manner, a kindly, honest man, and a 
most entertaining companion. All this was very 
confusing and very upsetting to my preconceived 
notions of vice and virtue. I worked hard and tried 
to forget my surroundings and all the puzzling 
questions they brought up, but there were times 
when, in an agony of homesickness, I would sigh 
for my grandfather, whose coming had been delayed 
by trouble on the farm. I had not him to fly to, but 
I knew that Dr. Chabert, to whose care he had com- 
mitted me jointly with Mr. Arthur, was Uving at 
Fontainebleau. I had not yet seen him, but I rehed 
on his whole-souled, hearty friendship, and it seemed 
to me as if the touch of trusty little Etienette's hand 
on mine would set the world to rights again. With 
them I could forget — forget the vicious, godless 
world, the contemptible lives of many of its so-called 
great men, forget the heartaches and disillusions 
that were fast sapping my ambition and courage. 
Before long I had taken a resolution and had run 
away for the second time. 

Fortunately Mr. Arthur kept me well supplied 
with pocket-money, and I was independent. I had 
more than enough to take me to Fontainebleau and 
return should the Chaberts have left there. I hailed 
a cab and drove rapidly to the Gare de Lyon. 

It was a beautiful summer morning, and every 
carriage in the train was packed with humanity. 
With some difi&culty I found a seat in a second-class 
carriage with six other passengers. There was 
an old lady riding with her back to the engine, while 
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her servant rode forward, and who occupied herself 
with worsted work, although the car shook so that 
she continually lost count of her stitches. A young 
woman, who looked like an actress, was absorbed 
in a novel in four fat volumes, and, having a severe 
cold in her head, asked to have all the windows closed. 
Her chaperon devoured sandwiches unceasingly all 
the way to Fontainebleau. Next to me sat a maiden 
lady from New England, wearing spectacles and en- 
gaged in reading tracts, which she held conspicu- 
ously, with their pious titles outside, for the benefit 
of a sedate young abb6 sitting opposite her, as if she 
felt that the whole support of protestant Christianity 
lay upon her shoulders. Just before the train start- 
ed a lady entered hastily and looked dismayed at see- 
ing the carriage so full, the only vacant place be- 
ing one opposite to mine, facing away from the 
engine. I arose, and, removing my hat, offered her 
my seat, but she sank into the other, saying in 
English, "I prefer to ride backward, thanks, as I 
escape the draught and the cinders." 

She was elegantly dressed in the height of fashion, 
with huge crinoline, beruffled, wide-spreading skirts, 
and a stylish poke bonnet of immense size framing 
her pretty face. She removed her mitts, showing 
a number of handsomely jewelled rings and brace- 
lets. There always seems to me something bar- 
baric in the wearing of so many rings, and I did not 
feel attracted towards my fashionable neighbor. 
She entered into subdued conversation with me di- 
rectly, and, learning that I was a stranger in France 
and alone, expressed an almost motherly solicitude 
in my welfare, though this maternal manner some- 
what surprised me, as her general appearance seemed 
to indicate a desire to look youthful. 

"I have a dear little boy, six years of age," she 
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said, ''and before I know it he will be growing up as 
tall and mature-looking as you. Only seventeen? 
Indeed, I should have thought you at least twenty- 
one, but I am glad you are not twenty-one, for then 
I should have to be very formal with you, while now 
I may treat you quite as my own boy." 

I did not see why my youth should give a strange 
young woman the right to treat me like a son, but I 
could not be rude to any one so kind. She asked me 
many questions about my destination and my guar- 
dian, and when I confessed that I did not know his 
address she eagerly offered to drive me to his hotel. 

"But I do not know the name of his hotel," I re- 
minded her. 

''I am quite sure that he is in the one that I am 
stopping at, for I recognize your guardian perfectly 
by your description," she replied. 

A pleasant journey of an hour and a half brought 
us to Fontainebleau, where my new-found friend 
asked me to call a cab for her. There were about 
twenty vehicles of different descriptions standing 
in front of the little station, and their drivers were 
all shouting, gesticulating, and waving their hats 
towards me at once. When I finally signed to one 
of them, they all seized their reins and drove up 
furiously, two-horse traps, pony-carriages, barouches, 
closed flies, and every imaginable conveyance clos- 
ing in upon me from every side. I chose a neat 
coup6, much to the disgust of the others, especially 
the driver of the pony-chaise, who shook his fist at 
me, while the driver of the barouche called upon all 
the guards, policemen, porters, and his fellow-coach- 
men to witness that he had arrived at the platform 
first. I turned a deaf ear, and handed my new ac- 
quaintance into the coup6, where she asked to be 
driven to the Hdtel de la Ville de Lyon. 
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" Let me take you there/' she said, beckoning me 
to sit beside her; so I removed my hat and followed 
her into the coup6. We drove rapidly through the 
stone-paved streets of the little town into the court- 
yard of the hotel, where we alighted, while she led 
the way to a small, daintily furnished boudoir on 
the second floor. I hesitated. 

" You must have a cup of tea with me after the hot, 
close air on the train," she insisted. "I could not 
dream of letting you go after all your kindness with- 
out showing you that Uttle hospitality. Come, no 
remonstrances I Your guardian is not expecting you, 
so there is no hurry." 

I did not wish to offend. I blushed and murmured, 
" I shall be delighted. " The tea things were brought 
in by a maid, and then I was left alone with the mis- 
tress, who sat by my side and urged me to partake 
of the little dainties on the tray. She grew very 
confidential, even tender in her manner, and it soon 
seemed as if our relations had been reversed, and I 
was acting the paternal r61e while she poured out 
her troubles to my fatherly ear with childlike in- 
genuousness. She had been married when very 
young, she said, to an English ofiBcer who had treat- 
ed her brutally. He had been in the Crimea and was 
now stationed at Halifax. He had left her in poverty, 
and she had been forced to send her two darling 
children to his mother to be educated. She had 
been too young to know her own heart when she 
married, she sighed, and now she must wear out her 
youth in poverty and loneliness, deserted by him 
who should protect her and separated from her 
darlings. 

I glanced at her costly gown, at the beautiful 
jewels glittering on her fingers, at the many ex- 
pensive elegancies of the little boudoir. I began to 
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recollect some things I had heard from Mr. Arthur; 
I b^an to have a dim remembrance of a face I had 
seen by the side of Montgomerie Moir, in his mail- 
phaeton in the Bois de Boulogne. 

She now filled me a fresh cup of tea. As she hand- 
ed it to me she stood very close to me ; then I felt a 
caressing touch on my hair, and in another instant 
she had stooped and kissed me on the cheek. " You 
beautiful boy!" she murmured. 

My only feeling was one of unutterable indigna- 
tion, and a sense that holy memories of Alix had 
been insulted. I started aside and deliberately 
allowed the cup of tea I held to upset and spill its 
contents full over the front of the young woman's 
pretty frock. She sprang back and shook out the 
ruffles in dismay, her eyes snapping angrily. 

"You careless, awkward booby 1" she screamed; 
''you have ruined my gown!" 

"You should not have been standing so near," 
I retorted, angrily, folding my arms and facing her 
with flashing eyes. 

"TutI tuti" she said, disdainfully; "I forgot that 
little boys do not like to be called pretty." 

I took my hat and stood erect. " You have driven 
me in your carriage, I have partaken of your hos- 
pitality, and I have ruined your gown; but I will 
repay you as far as I can, that you may have 
nothing to regret in this affair." I shook the con- 
tents of my purse on the table, much after the 
manner of old-fashioned heroes of romance. It was 
all I had. There were nine twenty-franc gold pieces 
and some loose change in silver. 

Her hands clenched, and she muttered something 
I could not hear. I moved towards the door when 
suddenly she snatched up a handful of coins from 
the table and threw them at me with all her might. 
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"Take your money/' she hissed, "and never let 
me see your face again." 

The coins struck me full in the chest and fell on 
the floor all about me. I glanced at them and smiled 
significantly. They were all of silver. The nine 
gold Napoleons lay untouched upon the little tea- 
table near her. 

She saw my smile, and, turning round, threw her- 
self sobbing on the couch. Suddenly the door from 
the other room opened, and the maid entered hastily. 
As I started to pass out into the hall, there was a 
rap on the outer door. I threw it open, and there 
stood the coachman who had driven us from the 
station. He looked into the room apologetically. 

" Pardon I " he coughed, discreetly. " I only stepped 
up to ask the gentleman to be kind enough to write 
a bit of paper to certify that it was my carriage he 
chose an hour ago. The drivers of the barouche 
and the pony-chaise each declare that he signed to 
them first, and that I came by my fare unjustly. 
Just a word, sir, to save me from trouble at the 
stand." 

He looked so piteous that I wrote out the desired 
certificate, but without signing my name. The 
maid who had glanced over my shoulder suggested, 
deprecatingly : 

"But the gentleman should sign his name. It 
will be of no use without a signature." 

"If you please," said the driver, beseechingly. 
For a moment I thought of signing a false name, 
but I considered that if discovered it would give 
matters a bad look. All the world might know what 
I had done that morning, and I boldly signed the 
name my grandfather wished me to bear in France, 
and the date, "Eric de Macarty, July 12, 1857." 
Then I stepped out into the hall without further 
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words, leaving the three together, and went rapidly 
down the staircase and into the street. 

I inquired at every hotel in the town for Dr. Chabert, 
but without result. The hot noon hours wore away, 
and I sought refuge in the stately forest, and stretched 
myself to rest and think over the situation under 
a spreading oak-tree. I could hear the horns of gay 
hunting-parties through the woods, and caught an 
occasional glimpse of the pink coats of the gentle- 
men and the plumed hats of the ladies as they swept 
by through the grassy forest bridle-paths. Oh, 
what would I not give to be back in the shady forests 
of Belle Isle, living in the past, and seeing in imagina- 
tion the canoes of explorer, missionary, and coureur 
de bois passing up and down the broad Detroit! 
Theirs were lives worth leading, lives of high purpose, 
sincere faith, dauntless energy, and thrilling advent- 
ure. Who would not live with them rather than 
amid the artificialities, the trivialities, the indiffer- 
ence, the shameful sins of an unbeUeving world? 

In the cool of the evening I wandered back into 
the town. It was nearly dark, and I was feeling very 
tired and hungry, when I suddenly caught sight of 
Dr. Chabert's fine, open countenance and big, burly 
frame. With a shout of delight I sprang at him 
and flung my arms round him. 

" My God, Eric Fremont I " he exclaimed. " What 
does this mean?" 

" It means that I don't like Mr. Arthur, that I have 
run away from him, that I want to stay with you, 
and that I haven't a cent in my pocket and am as 
hungry as a wolf." 



CHAPTER VIII 

I HAD a glorious welcome, as I knew I should 
have. Etienette greeted me with enthusiasm 
and danced all about me, clapping her hands 
and laughing gleefully. The boys, R6my and 
Frank, fine fellows of eighteen and fourteen, were 
delighted to have an old companion in mischief turn 
up, and Mrs. Chabert, though I liked her the least 
of any in the family, was certainly not lacking in 
cordiality. It was the first time we had all met to- 
gether since Alix's death, and there was, of course, 
a sense of desolation, of a vacant place that never 
could be filled, but we did not allude to her openly, 
and I was too glad to be again in this dear home 
atmosphere to yield to sadness. Of late the air I 
breathed had been tainted with cynicism and un- 
belief, and I had felt a certain sense of contamina- 
tion, even though not yielding to these influences. 
But the healthy air of home sanctity and affection blew 
away the murky vapors. I breathed it in greedily, 
strengthened and uplifted by the sweet tonic. 

How Mr. Arthur and the doctor smoothed over 
the matter of their rival guardianships I know not, 
but I continued to make my home with the Chaberts 
through the summer. Whenever I met Mr. Arthur, 
he was all suavity and condescension, and I was 
made to feel that much was forgiven me on accoimt 
of my poor bringing -up. But with Montgomerie 
Moir it was different. He had formerly been friendly 
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and kind to me, with the kindness of a mature young 
man of twenty-four for an unformed lad of seventeen. 
The change in him was now startling, for he either 
shunned me or treated me with marked scorn and 
frigid contempt. I became imeasy as I realized 
how completely my character was at the mercy of 
an offended, unprincipled woman. There was no 
saying what color she might have given to our meet- 
ing, nor in how despicable a light she might have 
placed me, while the paper I had signed gave witness 
to my identity. I resolved to confide my misgivings 
to the good doctor, and after some preliminary hesita- 
tion I at length launched into the story of my ad- 
venture with the Englishwoman. I had been tort- 
ured lately with the fear of having perhaps mis- 
judged a kindly, well-meaning person, of having 
acted in a cowardly, unchivalrous way towards one 
truly worthy of my consideration. To my relief, 
when I reached the tea episode and the ruined gown, 
the burly doctor burst into a hearty laugh, dug his 
fist into my ribs, and laughed again till the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

"Served her right, Rod^ric, my boy," he roared. 
"Served her just right! Oh, Lord, why wasn't I 
there to see?" 

"And there is something else," I stammered. 
" I have reason to think that she is acquainted with 
Mr. Moir, and that she may have — " 

" She has," interrupted the doctor, composedly. 

" And they have told you stories against me, and 
yet you have kept me in your family without asking 
me a single question?" 

He turned round and faced me squarely, his moUth 
twitching a little. "Eric Fremont, haven't I sum- 
mered you and wintered you for thirteen years, ever 
since you were brought up from Cuba, a pale, wea- 
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zened little atom in buflF pelisses? I knew you would 
tell me about this affair sooner or later, and in the 
mean time I would as soon have suspected my Etie- 
nette of evil as you. But, I say, it isn't good for 
any boy to stop too long in bad company. Mr. 
Arthur may look after your property well where I 
should probably make ducks and drakes of it in 
short order, but, when it comes to morals, between 
you and me you are safer with us than with my 
honored co-trustee and his precious nephew." 

"But suppose that they should have written to 
my grandfather!" 

" I don't suppose it, I know they have, and that 
they have given you a good coat of black paint. 
You are an underhand scoundrel, a hypocrite of 
the deepest dye, a youthful adept in crime mas- 
querading in the guise of a milksop and prig, at 
seventeen trifling with the affections of an innocent 
married woman and enticing her away from her 
happy home ! Oh, fie ! Oh, fie T ' 

If I had any anxiety about piy grandfather's recep- 
tion of this flattering characterization it was soon put 
to rest by the following communication from him : 

" My dear Boy, — ^I enclose an order for $100.00 for pocket 
money, fearing your skinflint of a trustee may keep you too close. 
Draw on me for all you want, for you will never make your old 
grandfather sigh nor your angel mother blush for the way you 
will use it. I can't join you till Christmas, for I've dismissed 
Morisseau. It's wonderful how many more eggs the hens lay, 
and how many more quarts of milk the cows give, since his 
departure. I believe I shall die a rich man, after all, but I shall 
die soon, for I have a plethora of crapes and croqueci^noUes, 
which old Kate gives me every day because Monsieur Eric liked 
them. Every tree on the old spot is sighing for you, my lad, 
and every little wavelet on the river rises and falls to the tune of 
'Rod^ric, Roddricl' A happy day it will be when you come 
home to the old place and to the heart of your old P€p6. 

" RODERIC-EUGENE DE MACARTY." 
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And so I dismissed the adventure from my mind, 
little dreaming how it would exert its baneful in- 
fluence upon my future Ufe. 

With the autumn came my return to Paris to take 
up my studies at the Ecole des Fonts et Chauss^es, but 
this time under happier auspices, for, while awaiting 
my grandfather's arrival, I shared quarters with R6my 
Chabert. He was a year older than I, knew Paris well, 
and was preparing to study medicine. The French lads 
to whom he introduced me were fine young fellows, 
trained in the best homes, eager students, and enthu- 
siastic adherents of the young Liberal Catholic party 
under the leadership of Ozanam, Montalembert, and 
the Dominican Lacordaire — a very different set 
from the cynical, disillusionized, world-weary youths 
whom I had met at the caf6s and clubs patronized 
by Mr. Arthur and Montgomerie Moir. My new sur- 
roundings were congenial and stimulating. The 
very air we breathed inspired devotion and sacrifice 
and carried me back to the atmosphere of boyish 
ideals and enthusiasms, for no country in the 
world has given so generously of its wealth and the 
hves of its children to the things of God as France. 
From my childhood a halo of romance and heroism 
had crowned the picturesque figure of French monk 
and missionary in the history of the exploration of 
the Great Lakes. The fascinating volumes of Mon- 
talembert's Monks of the West came to add an earlier 
chapter to the glorious pages of devotion and mar- 
tyrdom, and had led many a generous young heart in 
France to the consecration of the cloister, or sent it 
forth to a martyr's reward in China or Africa. 

After having rubbed against the world of unbelief 
and materialism for a few months, the religious ideals 
of my childhood became a very rock of refuge. The 
ardor, the enthusiasm, of my present companions 
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fostered my new-bom piety, and it was while in this 
mood that I passed one day by a somewhat gloomy 
portal in the Rue de Vaugirard. It was surmounted 
by a cross, and I took it to be the entrance to a church 
or convent, and entered in hesitatingly. It proved to 
be the outer chapel of the friars of the Dominican 
order. It was well filled with a congr^ation from 
the outside world, and as I took my place at a prie- 
dieu near the door I glanced around me. 

Near by knelt a lady that might have been the 
colonel's " charitable and distinguished " wife, with 
two school-boys that might have been his "innocent 
and studious'' sons. A Kttle farther off, accompa- 
nied by their governess, knelt two young girls that 
might have been his " virtuous and accomplished " 
daughters. There were others, also, men and wom- 
en, and these were they who, as the colonel had said, 
hved in a different world from his. 

For there was, as I now knew, a different world, 
even here in Paris — a, world that believed in faith 
and morality, that worshipped God in this life and 
hoped for heaven hereafter. 

Soon I realized that some one was preaching, that 
in the pulpit stood a priest, tall, ascetic, clad in the 
white habit of the Friars Preachers, who was finish- 
ing an exquisite peroration on the fitness and beauty 
of personal holiness in words from the divine Reve- 
lation to the beloved Apostle John. I sank back in 
my chair, closed my eyes, while my ears drank in 
hungrily the consoling words of unearthly joy : 

" What are these which are arrayed in white robes 
and whence came they? These are they which 
came out of great tribulation and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore they are before the throne of God and 
serve Him day and night in His temple, and He that 
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sitteth on His throne shall dwell among them. The 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them and shall lead them unto fountains of hving 
waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes. These are they which are not defiled with 
women, for they are virgins, which follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth, and in their mouth was 
found no guile, for they are without fault before the 
throne of God. These were redeemed from among 
men, the first fruits unto God and the Lamb. For 
he that overcometh shall inherit all things, and I 
will be his God, and he shall be My Son!" 

I opened my eyes and looked before me. In the 
foreground were the kneeling figures of worship- 
pers from the world outside. Divided from the 
main body of the chapel by the high, carved rood- 
screen was the long, narrow choir, with the altar in 
its midst, and in its shadow knelt rows of white-robed, 
youthful figures, the Dominican novices of the great 
order of Friars Preachers, youths from sixteen years 
of age up to maturer manhood, young men who, in 
the heyday of life, had turned away not from its 
sinful pleasures only, but also from humanity's 
most sacred joys, to consecrate their youthful ardor 
to the Lamb without spot. The innocence and fer- 
vor of their devoted lives radiated from clear brows 
and modest eyes. These were the chivalry of God, 
the flowers of the Church Militant, the glorious 
yoimg knighthood of heaven, without fear and 
without reproach! 

And I beheld their faces as they had been the faces 
of the elect I 



CHAPTER IX 

F!^ROM the hour of this visit at the Dominican 
^chapel in the Rue de Vaugirard the seed of 
desire for the monastic life, ah*eady sown in 
my heart, took root there and grew rapidly, chok- 
ing out the weeds of worldly ambitions. I would 
have knocked at once for admission at the convent 
gates and begged that its doors might close on me 
forever but for one thought which restrained me and 
kept me in misery, for I knew not whether to con- 
sider it a natural weakness, holding me back from 
God, unworthy of one who had put his hand to the 
plough, or whether it was the voice of Duty bidding 
me to stay in the world. When I thought of my 
grandfather, of him who had been father, mother, 
all in all to me, and to whom I owed everything, then 
I felt irresolute and unhappy. How could I leave 
him desolate in his old age? Did not every sentiment 
of duty, affection, and gratitude bind me to him? 
Did not God himself place duty towards our parents 
as the first of all our human obligations? Yet on 
the other hand He had said : " He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me. Leave 
all things and follow Me. He that leaveth father or 
mother or lands for My sake, shall receive an hun- 
dredfold in this world and the world to come." 

Eager, uncertain, troubled, I took refuge in the 
thought of making a spiritual retreat with the Do- 
minican friars, of spending the customary eight 
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days in prayer and consultation with them. By 
their decision I would abide, after laying everything 
before them as honestly as I knew how. 

The announcement of my plan was met by those 
nearest me with a storm of disapproval variously 
expressed. 

"Rory Macarty a monk!" jeered the Chabert 
boys. "Are you very ill, my dear? Let us feel 
your pulse.^ Bleed him a little and he'll get over it." 

"Why, Eric!" exclaimed Etienette, with tearful, 
reproachful eyes. "What shall I do? I expect to 
marry you when I grow up, and if you turn monk 
what will become of me?" 

"You need not speak of eight days, as if you 
could ever get away from there," said Mrs. Chabert, 
snappishly. "Those monks will never let you go 
if you once get inside their gates. A talented young 
man with an independent fortune is too good a prize 
to lose. Take my advice and don't go near them. 
The world really needs fine young men like you. 
It would be a sin to bury yourself in a convent. Just 
think how much good you could do in the world, 
and what good use you could make of your money 
and talents!" 

"Rod6ric," said the doctor, seriously and affec- 
tionately, taking me aside and laying both hands 
on my shoulders, "have you thought about your 
grandifather, my lad? It will break his heart. He 
will not try to keep you back — he is an Irishman 
to the core and they are always proud to give a son 
to God. He will make the sacrifice, and then — 
he will die — ^for his is no ordinary affection. Few 
parents love as he loves you, and he is growing old 
and feeble. God knows I respect the priesthood 
and reverence the religious life, but I cannot think 
you are called to leave your only parent," 
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" You need not be afraid of his remaining/' sneered 
Mr. Arthur. " I know monks, and know that they 
always have an eye for profit. They will not care 
to keep Eric when I tell them how seriously impaired 
his financial prospects are, that he will not be of age 
for four years, and that not a cent of dowry will they 
get from me as trustee in the meantime." 

" I hope you will all come to see the fathers while 
I am making the retreat," I rejoined, "and tell them 
frankly what you think. I ask nothing better than 
to have them fully informed of every side of the 
question." 

I was filled with joyous anticipation when the con- 
vent door was opened to me. Its bare walls seemed 
to me like a glimpse of Paradise; the manly, white- 
robed forms that moved about within them were to 
me as the angels and archangels of God, the boyish 
figures of the novices were as the ministering spirits 
before the throne. They were human and pleas- 
ant enough, with strong, sensible faces, frank, open 
manners, and kindly smiles, but the thought of their 
consecrated hearts, their lives united through differ- 
ent avocations into one service of God and the Lamb, 
seemed to lend them a touch of supernatural grace 
and bind them together in the bonds of a charity all 
divine. I was conducted to the small, whitewashed 
cell that was to be mine during the eight days of 
my retreat, and when I found myself alone a flood 
of joy came over me. I glanced fearlessly at the bare 
walls, the hard couch and chair, the board floor. 
I was undaunted by poverty and penance. 

As the days passed by my happiness did not lessen, 

though it changed in character. It was instinctive, 

unreasoning, at first, like the happiness of a healthy 

*child on being turned loose into a field of flowers. 

Later it was less emotional, but the solid, reasonable, 
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unshakable joy of a man who has possessed himself 
of a treasure and finds it even beyond his dreams. 
As the rule of the Dominican order was explained 
to me, as the religious Ufe unfolded itself practical- 
ly before me, I was more and more satisfied. I 
loved it all: the midnight chanting of the divine 
office, the austere life with its penitentisd practices, 
its long months of abstinence from meat, its many 
seasons of strict fast, the humility and obedience 
of the novitiate, the ten long years devoted to study 
of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures, of theology 
and canon law, of philosophy and science, of letters 
and oratory, and all the arduous preparation for the 
life of preacher and missionary. When my limbs 
ached with contact from the hard couch, I murmured 
not. When I, the lazy, sleepy Eric Fremont, was 
roused from my first slumbers to join the choir in 
singing the praises of God during those midnight 
hours when the world was wrapped in forgetf ulness, 
I responded gladly. My heart was overflowing with 
love for God and man. It was not hard to love man 
under these surroundings, for those about me were 
choice spirits, intellectually and morally, manhood 
ennobled by lofty aims, pure living, and disinterested 
labor for the elevation and sanctification of their fel- 
lows. The monks were manly, kindly, genial, and 
it was no credit to me that I was happy in their midst, 
but I verily believe that had I found them churlish 
and crabbed I could still have served them with 
humility and gladness in those fervent days. 

But in the midst of my joy there was one thought 
that wrung my heart with misery — my grandfather! 
I had endeavored to be perfectly honest with my su- 
periors, to lay all the circumstances of the case before 
them plainly, hoping to be guided by their advice. 
But with great delicacy they refused to force my judg- 
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merit in any way, and I was utterly unable to come 
to any decision myself. It looked as if the sus- 
pense was going to continue indefinitely, when they 
suggested that the matter might be laid before the 
Father Provincial, who was to be in Paris for a few 
days. 

The Father Provincial! Pfere Lacordairel How 
my heart bounded at his name! Lacordaire, the im- 
passioned orator, the most eloquent preacher since 
the days of Bossuetl Lacordaire, the idol of the 
Catholic youth of France, the Apostle of Liberty, the 
valiant soldier of the Cross, the hero of every gener- 
ous heart! No wonder I was overcome at the thought 
of meeting him, of having my fate laid in his hands. 

I did not see him the night of his arrival, but in the 
morning he sent for me, and I found myself standing 
in the presence of the great Lacordaire with a tran- 
quil heart and a great confidence that I should hear 
from his lips that which was to be my vocation in 
life. I had no fear or embarrassment. I knelt be- 
fore the stately figure, and asked his blessing; then 
I stood up and looked into his noble face and lumi- 
nous eyes as one would look into the face of trusted 
friend and sympathetic father. 

I remembered afterwards how very simple he was, 
how quietly and naturally he talked to me of my 
affairs, as if we had been friends for years and every- 
thing was understood between us. There was no 
trace of the eloquence, the magnetism, the power 
that thrilled the hearts of multitudes. He spoke with 
great decision, simplicity, and even affectionateness, 
if I may say so, but from the first glance that he gave 
me out of those deep, glowing eyes I would have died 
for him had he bid me. 

He lost no time asking me questions, but began at 
once. 
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" I will tell you straightforwardly my views with 
regard to your position. Your leaving the world 
and your grandfather cannot, it seems to me, be 
seriously thought of. Your duty lies there!" 

He paused a moment. I bowed before his de- 
cision, but my heart was heavy. It was as if he had 
shut the gates of heaven against me I I could not 
speak a word. 

"Poor boy I" he said, gently. "I understand! 
Many think that in renouncing the world and en- 
tering the cloister they are making a sacrifice ; but 
with you it is the other way, the sacrifice lies in re- 
nouncing the convent to re-enter the world. Is it 
not so?" 

For a moment I could not control my voice. Then 
I stammered, " But I am glad not to make my grand- 
father suffer." 

"Yes, yes," he replied; "you owe him a duty as 
your only parent, you owe him a debt as the pro- 
tector of your infancy. These are sacred bonds. 
God gave to all men the commandment, 'Honor 
thy father,' but only to a chosen few the counsel, 
'Leave thy father and follow Me.' He asks of all, 
as He did of the rich young man in the Gospel who 
sought perfection, that, as a fundamental require- 
ment, they fulfil the commandments first. The 
counsels come later. You may not now see God's 
object in keeping you in the world, but you cannot 
fail to recognize in the duties of your position a mark 
of His will to which you must submit. It seems to 
me clear that you should seize the advantages offered 
you in the way of study, and devote yourself to the 
profession for which you are fitted, without further 
anxiety. Providence has put in the way of your 
pious dreams the obstacle of a plain duty — the sup- 
port and consolation of your only remaining parent. 
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Have no trouble about the future, my child. Do 
your daily work, bear each day's burden, and be- 
lieve that you will always find the will of your Lord 
good and lovable when you get at the secret of life." 

"But there seems to be so little that I can do for 
God in the world," I said, hesitatingly. " I am not 
rebelling against your decision, father, but I want 
to serve Him in some special way." 

"So little?'* he repeated, with a peculiar smile. 
" Do you, then, think yourself capable of something 
great?" 

I hung my head in confusion, but he instantly re- 
sumed his kind, friendly tone. 

" Indeed, my child, it is very likely that you may 
be called upon for a little heroism. Begin with the 
duties of your state of life, your loving ministrations 
to your grandparent, the work of your profession, 
which is your personal accomplishment of that sen- 
tence passed by God upon our first father, 'In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.' Then 
come the duties of citizenship. You cannot, as the 
citizen of a great Democracy, be indifferent to its 
various public vicissitudes, and you may be called 
upon to act in the full measure of your strength. 
No country can live without an educated class, es- 
pecially when that educated class is the only nobility 
which exists within it ; but an education which ig- 
nores the things of God cannot regenerate the State. 
Prepare yourself assiduously to be worthy of this 
highest citizenship, and if no beautiful day is to 
dawn on your country, at least the day of God will 
dawn upon your own soul." 

I had never thought much about the United States 
as my country. With so many strains of foreign 
blood, with my foreign birth making me an alien 
in the land, I had given but a half-hearted allegiance 
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to the country of my adoption ; but now I inwardly 
resolved to be a loyal, zealous American citizen from 
that moment, and to be naturalized immediately on 
nay return. 

"As aids to perseverance/' he continued, "the 
first thing is to choose a spiritual adviser and friend 
who will help you keep to the right path. The next 
is to have the society of young men of your own age. 
Do not be with souls inferior to your own but choose 
such company as your heart must want. You will 
find many here in Paris worthy of your highest 
aspirations. With these safeguards you will issue 
faithful and good from the dangers about you. God 
will bless and help you, my child, and the memory 
of this retreat and the sacrifice it asked of you will 
benefit your whole life." 

I then started to withdraw, well knowing how 
pressed he was with weightier affairs than mine. 
But he stepped after me, and, la3ring his hands 
on my shoulders, said impressively, as if his keen, 
soul-searching eyes saw in futurity some destiny 
hovering over me : 

" Never forget, my child, that you are the follower 
of Him who died for His enemies." 

And in many troublous hours the recollection of 
these words, inspired by his prophetic vision, glowed 
in my memory, and was to me as a beacon-light amid 
the tempests of the soul. 



CHAPTER X 

FOUR years later I had finished my course of in- 
struction at the Ecole des Fonts et Chauss^es, 
and was a full-fledged civil engineer, ready 
to seek fame and fortune in the land of my adoption. 
My grandfather had joined me in Paris early in the 
course of my studies, and had remained with me for 
nearly two years, but I could see that he was not 
happy there. The truth is that for sixty years the 
old Chevalier had dreamed of the France of his father 
and grandfather, the France of Marie Antoinette 
and Versailles. He remembered its glories as a 
child. He had fled when still a boy from the per- 
secutions of the Reign of Terror, and he had no sym- 
pathy with the republics or with the Napoleonic 
dynasty. The Duke of Bordeaux was his king, 
whom he saluted as "Henri V./' while the Second 
Empire, with all its pomp and glitter, was a source 
of constant irritation to his loyal spirit. The ruth- 
less destruction of historic landmarks which char- 
acterized the administration of Baron Haussmann 
as Prefect of the Seine was nothing less than sac- 
rilegious in his eyes, and he prophesied a terrible 
retribution to the empire for its unholy desecrations. 
That the sanitation of the city was vastly improyed, 
that it was growing daily in beauty and magnificence, 
was no compensation. His only pleasure was to 
meet the old Legitimist aristocrats at their club, 
to grumble with them over the degeneracy of the 
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age, and to drink the health of Henri V. standing. 
At the end of the second year he received with res- 
ignation a suggestion from his agent in Detroit 
that the farm at Hamtramck needed his personsd 
supervision. 

For the remaining two years of my stay in Paris 
I shared bachelor quarters with R6my Chabert and 
two French lads from the provinces, students at the 
University of Paris. We were merry and congenial 
in our tastes, and in vacation-time we tramped gayly, 
student-wise, through Switzerland and the Black 
Forest, the Pyrenees and the Low Countries, with our 
knapsacks on our shoulders, sticks and guide-books 
in hand, singing and making merry wherever we 
went, as only youth, and innocent youth at that, 
knows how to do. I had renounced completely and 
forever all idea of entering a religious order, and 
threw myself eagerly into not only my professional 
work and ambitions, but also into the amusements 
and interests of youth. 

The last days of my last vacation brought us to 
Lucerne, where Dr. and Mrs. Chabert, Frank and 
Etienette were established at a pension on one of the 
hills overlooking the town. During the four years 
of my stay in Paris I had ever been received with 
open-hearted aflfection as a son and brother in their 
family, and I had grown more and more attached to 
them and their interests. Mrs. Chabert I had never 
fancied. She never seemed to me wholly worthy 
of her noble husband or her fine, gifted children. 
She appeared to have no thought but for Etienette 
and her worldly advancement. Etienette was the 
most brilliant and promising of her children. She 
excelled in every study that she took up. She 
talked fluently in five languages, each with the 
accent and gesture of a native. She danced with 
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inimitable grace; she was a prodigy at the piano, 
gifted with a marked sense of rhythm, an unfaihng 
memory, and strong, supple fingers. Her young 
voice was full of rare promise, and her understand- 
ing far beyond her years. She had much girlish 
beauty also — her eyes were large and intensely 
black, her cheeks rosy, her chestnut hair thick and 
curly, her small nose straight and delicately cut, 
her teeth regular and brilliantly white, her mouth a 
fascinating little Cupid's bow. On all these personal 
advantages her foolish mother had expatiated in her 
presence a dozen times a day, till the girl had become 
painfully vain and self-conscious. Mrs. Chabert's 
one thought was to give Nita every mental and 
physical advantage that Paris could aflford — the 
most celebrated masters, the most accomplished 
governess, the most picturesque clothes, the most 
desirable young friends. Of the giri's spiritual nat- 
ure she thought no more than a pagan, perhaps 
not as much, for I never heard an appeal to any 
higher motive than a desire to appear well in the 
eyes of the world. The doctor, fortunately for his 
children, was of finer fibre and deeper faith than his 
wife. 

Vain, conceited, stuffed full of worldly notions 
and silly dreams, yet Etienette had many noble 
natural qualities. She was fearlessly honest, she 
was stanch and loyal in her friendships, she could 
be generous and self-sacrificing towards those she 
loved, she was always refined and modest in word 
and bearing. For these things I reverenced her in 
my heart and had absolute trust in her, but her 
faults often angered me, and she could never, never 
fill in my heart the place of her idolized, idealized, 
and loyally remembered sister, my first and, as I 
told myself, my last and only love. 
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We found Nita in all the glory of her first long 
skirts and sweeping burnous, her hair rolled o£f her 
face and coiled in braids at the back of her head. 
She was now nearly sixteen, and was to be intro- 
duced at court the following season. 

"Between you and me, Rod^ric, it is all wrong, 
but the women will have it," grumbled the doctor. 
*' She ought to be kept at dolls for three years yet ; 
but what is a poor, helpless man to do, even though 
he be a father and a physician? I had my way 
about her going to a convent-school last winter, but 
it seems I must give in to everything else." 

With all her new dignity Miss Nita was not too 
fine to loop up her long gown over a short, linsey- 
woolsey Balmoral skirt, don one of the red flannel 
Garibaldi shirts that were all the vogue with the 
young people on account of the Austro-Italian war, 
and tramp through the woods and over the hills or 
row on the lake with her "three brothers." I was 
quite content to be her brother, for I still thought 
that the love of my life was buried with Alix deep 
under the waters of the blue Detroit, though I doubt 
if a brother's pulses beat as happily as mine did in 
the companionship of a spoiled young sister. 

A ball was to be given at one of the fashionable 
hotels, and Etienette was all agog to go. At first 
her mother demurred, fearing the assemblage might 
not be sufficiently select ; but finding that it was un- 
der the patronage of an English duchess and a 
Russian princess, and that the number of invitations 
was strictly limited, she gave her consent. Mrs. 
Chabert was of the Bretagne family, of Quebec, and 
there was a tradition that this family traced its de- 
scent from the ancient dukes of Brittany. This 
tradition Mrs. Chabert had found convenient to re- 
vive during her residence in France, and her visiting- 
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cards, which at first had read ''Chabert, n4e Bre- 
tagne," were now boldly engraved "Chabert de 
Bretagne," and to my astonishment I heard Etie- 
nette being introduced as "Mademoiselle de Bre- 
tagne." The doctor saw my surprise and poked 
me jocosely in the ribs. 

"Rod6ric/' he whispered, "my family has its 
traditions as well as my wife's. It is well proved 
that the Chaberts are descended from Noah. 'Dr. 
Chabert de No6, Prince de I'Ararat/ woidd look well 
on a card, eh? The dukes of Brittany couldn't do 
better than that, eh?" 

Madame Chabert de Bretagne fulfilled her ardu- 
ous duties as chaperon by dancing as gayly as her 
daughter, while the "Prince of Ararat" joined some 
English acquaintances of mature years at a rubber 
of whist in the card-rooms. I did not dance much 
myself, but was content to lean against a pillar of 
the ballroom and watch Nita's triumphs. How 
pretty and happy, and how good she looked, and 
how eagerly she was sought after by the youths of 
all nationalities gathered there! Her past year of 
convent training had softened the self-conscious 
look that had marred the beauty of her childhood, 
and she was simply bewitching in the sweet, modest 
air of pleased surprise with which she accepted the 
compliments and attentions showered upon her. 
How merrily she laughed, how daintily she danced, 
how incessantly she chatted in one language after 
another, French or Italian, German, English, or 
Spanish, all were alike easy to her! 

Nothing happened to spoil her pleasure till after 
the supper, when I could see that she was annoyed 
by the too assiduous devotion of a half-tipsy young 
German sprig of nobility. I immediately crossed 
the ballroom and offered her my arm, saying, with a 
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bow of apology towards her partner: "Your mother 
has sent me to conduct you to her. She has met 
some old friends to whom she wishes to introduce 
you/' 

She moved off with me gladly enough. 

"Eric, you are an angel," she whispered. "How 
good of you to rescue me from that odious creature! 
What do you think? He has not known me fifteen 
minutes, and he already declares that existence has 
no charms except at my side!" 

"He is drunk," I said, dryly — "drunk as a loon 
he couldn't think such a thing." 



"You ungallant creature!" she pouted, withdraw- 
ing her hand from my arm. " I shall have to pimish 
you by refusing you the dance you were about to ask 
me for." 

"Take my arm again instantly!" I exclaimed, 
with an assumption of great sternness. " Don't you 
know that a young woman must take her escort's 
arm or people will think he is ashamed of her? Now, 
however much I may be ashamed of you, I am a self- 
respecting yoimg man, and I wish the world to think 
well of you for my sake. Therefore, I will dance 
with you, especially as I see your mother is waltzing 
and cannot introduce you to those friends of hers 
just now." 

"So sorry!" she murmured; "but they will do for 
another emergency." 

I enjoyed my waltz perhaps somewhat more than 
brothers usually enjoy dancing with their sisters, 
although I was perfectly prepared, after I had sur- 
rendered her to her mother's care at the end of the 
dance, to be taken aside by a Swiss youth, who 
presented the card of the young German sprig of 
nobiUty and demanded that I should either apologize 
immediately for robbing him of his partner or else 
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meet him in a certain field on the road to Bnmnen 
at six o'clock the following morning. 

" I shall be there pimctually/' I said, handing my 
card to the second, "unless, indeed, your principal 
will come to his senses and apologize to the young 
lady and her family for thrusting his attentions 
upon her when he was in no condition for polite 
society." 

I sought one of my French student friends, who 
consented to act as my second and to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. Before retiring that night I 
took down my foils and asked R6my to try a turn 
with me, saying that I needed exercise after the 
heavy supper and close air of the ball. He suspected 
nothing and expressed no surprise, for fencing was 
our usual daily exercise. I slept soundly enough 
that night. The prospect of a duel did not bother 
me much. Nobody fought life-and-death combats 
nowadays ; they only stood up and fenced awhile 
till one or the other was either scratched or disarmed. 
I knew very well that the Church condemned duelling, 
but, boylike without consulting a theologian, I took 
it carelessly for granted that the condemnation re- 
ferred only to combats tt Voutrance, and not to the 
conventional fencing-bouts of Continental students. 
It was only in the Southern and Southwestern States 
of America that it was still the fashion for gentlemen 
to shoot the life out of each other. In Europe the 
average duel was not worth losing sleep about, nor 
as dangerous as an ordinary boxing-match in an 
English public school. 

At the first gray light of dawn I was up and dress- 
ing stealthily. R^my's bed was close to the door, 
which I remembered squeaked infernally; therefore, 
my best way was to get out of the window and drop 
from the roof of the veranda on to the terrace below. 
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I was crawling over the roof, shoes in hand, when a 
window opened hastily and a head was thrust out — 
Etienette's head, with the curls falling round it as 
they^used to when she was a little child. 

"Eric Fremont I What luider the sun — I thought 
you were a burglar!" 

" Don't hide, my dear ! I am just as well worth look- 
ing at as a burglar, and you are too sweet for any- 
thing, with your curls tiunbling down like old times." 

" But why are you climbing over respectable roofs 
at this hour of the morning, I should like to know?" 

"Hush! Don't betray me! I am going to take 
an early dip in the lake." 

" You ! " she exclaimed, contemptuously — " you sac- 
rifice two good hours of sleep for a dip in the lake! I 
know you too well for that! You can't deceive me, 
Eric Fr&nont ; you are bent on some mischief!" 

" I know you are disappointed," I grumbled. " You 
wish I were doing something romantic — fighting a 
duel for you, or something of that sort. I am more 
likely to die in the gutter here. I'm very fond of you, 
Nita, but I haven't your fancy for adventures, and I 
do care a great deal for my good name. Do you realize 
that you are jeopardizing my reputation by keeping 
me here in this position? Just think of the scandal 
in the pension if a pair of wakeful eyes should hap- 
pen to glance out and see me at your window." 

But I had no further need of artifice. With a little 
squeal of dismay she sprang back and closed the 
blind, while, chuckling at my success, I quickly slid 
o£f the roof, slipped on my shoes, and ran lightly 
down the hill in the freshness of a summer's dawn. 
I found myself humming and whistling as gayly 
in the sweet air as if I were going to meet my lady 
love instead of an angry rival. It was an old French- 
Canadian love-song that came into my head, and it 
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struck me as irresistibly funny that I, Eric Fr&nont, 
should^ be singing love-songs and fighting duels for 
Uttle Etienette Chabert, little black -eyed Etienette, 
that used to sit on my knee and make me tell her 
stories. "A la Claire Fontaine/' I sang : 

"A la claire fontaine 
M'en allant promener; 
C'est au pied d'un chSne 
Que je m'suis repos6. 

II y a longtemps que je t'aime. 

Jamais je ne t'oMierai/ 
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Cest au pied d'un chene. 

Que je m'suis repos6; 

Sur la plus haute branche 

Le rossignol chantait. 
II y a longtemps que je t'aime, 
Jamais je ne foMierait 

Sur la plus haute branche 

Le rossignol chantait; 

Chante, rossignol, chante, 

Toi qui k le cceur gaif 

II y a longtemps que je t'aime. 
Jamais je ne foublierai /" * 



* By the crystal spring 
I wandered wearily; 
Under an oak-tree's shade 
I lay me down to rest 
LfiMg- have J loved thee, 
Ne*er can I forget thee t 

Under an oak-tree*s shade 

I laid me down to rest ; 

While from the topmost brandi 

Sang the nightingale. 
Long- have I loved thee^ 
NeW can J forget thee I 

And from the topmost branch 

Sang the nightingale; 

O nightingale, sing on, 

Yoar heart is light and gay ! 
Long have I loved thee^ 
Ne^er can I forget thee I 
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CHAPTER XI 

A WALK of twenty minutes on the Brunnen road 
brought me to the field at the same moment 
with my opponent and the seconds. I thought 
that with restored sobriety the young baron would 
probably take a sensible view of his last night's 
misconduct and be ready to apologize, but it soon 
became apparent that he meant fight. I had al- 
ways looked upon fencing simply as a manly, grace- 
ful contest of skill, and had never exercised myself 
in it with any view to duelling or self-defence, and 
now I began to wonder how I should come out in this 
thing. My antagonist was shorter than I, but thick- 
set and muscular, while his face was marked by 
sundry scars which proved his Heidelberg training, 
and that he was no new hand at this sort of encoun- 
ter. I was nervously anxious to begin, that I might 
know the worst I had to fear. There was some dif- 
ficulty between the seconds in settling the prelimi- 
naries, as they were of different nationalities and 
customs ; but at length I was informed that the first 
one to be disarmed was to apologize to the other. 
We were given the signal, and I stood somewhat 
cautiously on the defensive. I soon found that we 
had been schooled in far different methods and were 
slow to understand each other's play. My opponent 
relied on his strength and endurance, and seemed 
anxious to draw blood, but was not quick in his move- 
ments. I was more agile, more skilled in certain 
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nicer tactics of the art, but was neither so strong nor 
so determined as he, and it seemed to me best to act 
on the defensive until he was ofiF his guard and 
then disarm him with a sudden movement. It was 
a strange thing to find myself fighting a duel, and I 
felt like one in a dream; yet in a certain way my 
brain was wonderfully clear, and all the fine points 
that I had ever practised seemed to return to me with 
great distinctness. I made one foolish little shp, 
however, by which the German's foil was able to 
scratch my cheek, but almost in the same breath 
I got in a clever twist that sent it spinning out of his 
hand. I drew a sigh of relief, for I had obtained 
the victory much more easily than I expected, and 
I registered a mental vow that henceforth Nita's 
own brothers might do all the fighting there was to 
be done, that the Church was quite right in con- 
demning duels, and that nothing should ever drag 
me into another as long as I lived. 

There seemed to be some sharp disagreement be- 
tween the seconds, and at last de Morog came up 
and explained the matter to me as the surgeon was 
washing my cheek. 

"They claim that I did not understand their im- 
perfect French — that what they said was ' disabled,' 
not 'disarmed,'" he said. "However, Woellwart 
is satisfied to have drawn blood, and is willing to 
compromise. If you will acknowledge him as vic- 
tor in the duel, he will write an apology to the young 
lady's parents for his condition last evening." 

I lost my temper then. "Tell him I demand an 
unconditional apology, no 'ifs' or 'ands' about it! 
If there has been any misunderstanding, I am per- 
fectly ready to continue the fight on his own terms." 

"Till one or the other is disabled?" 

"Till one or the other is disabled I" 
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The short rest had done me good; I had acquired 
confidence in myself, for I saw that, though my an- 
tagonist was strong and tireless, he was slow as 
compared to me, and that if I took the o£fensive and 
pressed him with great vigor and agiHty it would 
give me a decided advantage, provided I could keep 
it up long enough. My spirit was thoroughly roused, 
my change of tactics took him completely by surprise, 
and he was at his heavy wits' end to defend himself. 
Yet when I could twice have wounded him I let the 
chance go, for it seemed a nasty thing to do to bury 
one's sword in human flesh for no sufficient reason. 
Of course it was tiring myself to no purpose to fight 
in this way, and the advantage would soon have 
been on the side of his superior strength and endur- 
ance if his hand had not suddenly fallen by his side, 
and, with a groan of pain, he dropped his sword, 
while I had much ado to hold back from running 
him through. The seconds called a halt. He had 
wrenched his right shoulder, and his sword-arm 
was practically useless. 

" We still have our left hands, gentlemen," I said, 
loftily, transferring my sword to the other side. " I 
am at Baron Woellwart's service, if he wishes to con- 
tinue." 

"The baron cannot fence with his left hand," 
was the answer. 

Neither could I, but wild horses would not have 
dragged the admission from me. I looked politely 
surprised, and gave a little shrug of regret, while the 
seconds declared the fight over, pronounced my op- 
ponent fairly disabled, and a note of apology due 
from him to the young lady's parents. The cut on 
my cheek was a slight affair, which a couple of 
stitches and a bit of plaster served to put to rights, 
and after we had shaken hands rather sullenly, and 
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an utter stranger. It is just because I cannot bear 
to think that anybody — anybody — even the most in- 
significant person, should risk his Kfe for me." 

" But you were ready to risk your Ufe for me once/' 
I said. 

She looked up quickly through her tears. "So 
this was the way you took to pay ofiF an old score!" 
she exclaimed. 

" Do you think I like duels, or that I go into them 
for fun?" I asked, in high ill-humor. "I can tell 
you they are no joke, and I don't intend to fight again 
for a snip of a girl who does not care any more for me 
than for the most insignificant stranger. You can 
find somebody else to do your duelling hereafter." 

I retired to my room in a huflF. I think she tried 
to call after me, but I did not stop to listen. I was 
thankful to Providence that I had no sister of my 
own, if other fellows' sisters were so contrary and un- 
reasonable. 

My temper underwent no improvement all day. 
I avoided Nita as much as possible. When we were 
obliged to be together I neglected her, and talked 
with forced gayety to the others. In the evening 
the young people danced in the lower hall of the 
pension, but I turned my back on them and wan- 
dered up to my room. As I sat at the window, 
gazing at the moon in melancholy mood, I heard a 
sweet voice singing an old French chanson at a 
neighboring window: 

"Vaici la saison qui doit arriver. 
Que tous les amants vont k Tassembl^e. 
Vole, mon coeur, vole, la lune est levief 
Vole, mon coeur, vole, la lune s*en val 
Le mien n'y est pas, j'en suis assur6e, 
D n'est pas dans la danse, je ne sais oi!l il est; 
Vole, mon coeur, vole, la lune est levSe ! 
Vole, mon coeur, vole, la lune s'en val 
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Que donneriez-vous qtii Tam^nerait ici?' 
Je donnerai Quebec, Sorel, et Saint-Denis, 
Et la belle fontaine de mon jardin jolif 
Vole, mon coeur, vole, la lune est lev4e/ 
Vole, mon coeur, vole, la lune s*en va !" ♦ 

The sweet voice ceased singing, but I made no 
sound. Then it called softly and hesitatingly, 
"Eric!'' 

I made no reply. 

"Eric!" it called, "are we good friends again?" 
Brute that I was, I made no answer, but sat there 
in obstinate silence. Then came a Httle sound like 
a sigh, or a stifled sob. My heart was not proof 
against that, and in a moment I had thrust my 
head out. 
"Etienettel" I called— "Etienette!" 
But I was too late. She had closed her window. 

* The time is come when all the lovers 
Meet together at the balL 

Ffyt my heart f fly^ the moon is risen I 

Fly^ my hearty fly^ the moon is waning I 
My lover is not there, of that I am sare, 
He has gone from the dance, I know not where! 

Fly^ n^ hearty fty^ the moon is risen ! 

Flyy my hearty fty, the moon is waning! 

"What would yon give to have him brought back?" 
Quebec I would give, and Sorel, and St Denis, 
And the beautiful fount in my pretty garden! 

Ffyy «fy heart, flyy the moon is risen t 

Fly, My hearty fty, the moon is waning t 



CHAPTER Xn 

IN the spring of 1861, after making the tour of 
Europe — not in the usual tourist's route, but 
wandering from the beaten track to visit the 
great engineering works of modem civilization, 
from the Eddystone Light-house to the gigantic en- 
terprise recently projected and now well under way, 
the Suez Canal — I sailed for New York, where, hav- 
ing attained my majority, I was to meet my grand- 
father and Mr. Arthur and enter into possession of 
my fortune, or what remained of it. The Chevalier 
met me at the Cunard wharf, and right proud was I 
to introduce "my grandfather" to some of my fel- 
low-passengers and see the admiration with which 
they glanced at his tall, erect figure, spare and sol- 
dierly, his stately bearing, his clear-cut, aquiline 
features and keen eyes, his aureole of silvery hair 
softening the somewhat stem outlines of his coun- 
tenance. Not a day over sixty did he look, and 
none would have believed that he bore on his square 
shoulders the weight of seventy-seven years. 

Nearly seventy-eight, Rod6ric," he corrected. 
I was bom in 1783, the year that this coimtry 
achieved her independence, and the same month that 
the treaty of peace with Great Britain was signed, 
seventy-eight years ago next September. Well, 
the Americans did what they could; their spirit 
was good, but they never could have succeeded with- 
out the French. My father fought for them under 
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Rochambeau and Mad Anthony Wayne, and I 
fought for them under the gallant Hamtramck, 
and later, in 1812, under Arthur St. Clair. And 
now it seems, by the news we get from the South, 
as if you were going to have a chance to fight for 
them in your generation. But hurry on, my boy. 
Don't spend an unnecessary moment in this in- 
fernal bedlam here at the wharf. I have struck 
a bargain with an extortionate hack-driver, who 
will take us and your baggage to the Astor House 
for a trifle less than half my fortune, and we must 
install ourselves in his vehicle before some one else 
o£fers him double." 

While we were rattling over the paving-blocks and 
cobblestones he endeavored to ask me some questions. 

"Well, you have got your growth now, and you 
are not as tall as I by a couple of inches. Til lay you 
a wager. What is your height, my boy?" 
Five feet ten and a half inches," I replied. 
I knew it," he said, triumphantly. "My father 
stood just six feet in his stockings, and I was half an 
inch taller than he. There are many that look up 
to me yet in the younger generation. But my good 
friend the doctor! Is he altogether a Frenchman 

" I think he is homesick for America," I said, " but 
his wife keeps him over there. He has a fine prac- 
tice among the American colony in Paris, and is mak- 
ing money faster than he could in Hamtramck." 

"Ay, ay! I don't doubt, but I am glad he has 
sent his boys home to make Americans of them. 
And how is the descendant of the dukes of Brit- 
tany, and your little sweetheart. Miss Etienette?" 
he added, with a sly glance at me. " Does she still 
vow she will marry none but you when she grows 
up, eh?" 
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''Oh, P6p6, you forget!" I said, with a conscious 
blush; "she was only a little child then. She is 
sixteen now, and a grown young lady. She has 
been presented at court, goes to all the balls and 
levees, and her mother wishes her to make a fine 
match over there." 

"A fine match!" echoed the Chevalier, crossly. 
"The day was when the Marquis de Macarty, the 
general of Louis XVL of blessed memory, wotdd 
have scorned to marry a Bretagne of Quebec. The 
airs these people put on nowadays are insufferable." 

"I have her likeness," I said, blushing again. 
"You will see from this how she is grown," and I 
drew from my vest-pocket a small photograph of a 
fashionable young damsel in huge crinoline and 
flounces. Zouave jacket with ftdl lace undersleeves, 
and a waterfall of curls. 

The Chevalier scanned it closely. " It doesn't do 
her justice," he grumbled. "These new-fangled 
processes never do, the lines are so hard. You canr 
not improve on daguerreotypes, for they preserve 
all the softness of the skin and the delicacy of the 
outlines. What is that thing at the back of her 
head?" 

"A waterfall, P6p6," I explained. "That is the 
newest thing in hair-dressing. The Empress wore 
hers so at the last levee." 

But I saw that the mention of the Empress's name 
had thrown him into a bad humor, and I hastened 
to give him some messages from his Legitimist 
friends, and to tell him of an audience that we had 
had with the Count of Chambord, in the home of his 
exile in lower Austria. By the time we had reached 
the Astor House his tranquillity was restored. 

Later, however, when Mr. Arthur was announced, 
his humor changed again. He was very short and 
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distant with my trustee, who, on his part, was all 
suavity and good-will. There were a number of 
papers to go through, of whose contents I understood 
littie, but I gathered a general impression that my 
affairs had met with an extraordinary run of ill- 
luck, against which my trustee had been powerless 
to struggle. 

" You had five hundred shares in the Forest Lake 
Copper-Mining Company," he explained. " I thought 
so well of it that I invested heavily for myself also. 
Unfortunately a great deal of money was required 
for expensive and elaborate machinery. There is a 
large bonded indebtedness of which we have the in- 
terest to meet half-yearly. There is absolutely no 
market for the shares, so we stockholders have had 
to bond ourselves still further, and for two years past 
there has been a heavy deficit. I have had to go 
into my own principal, and it has taken every cent 
of your income from all sources combined to meet 
your share." 

"Then what money have I been Uving on?" I 
asked, hastily. 

" Your grandfather has kept you in funds for the 
last two years," said Mr. Arthur, with an apologetic 
glance towards the wrathy- looking old gentleman. 
"But we have extricated you from the concern 
now in a most fortunate manner. You have sur- 
rendered the whole of your stock to the company, 
and in return they have released you from your 
share of the bonded indebtedness." 

"And what do they give me for the stock?" I 
asked. 

"Give you?" queried my trustee, staring politely. 
"I thought I explained that the stock is valueless." 

"And fifty thousand dollars gone for nothing!" I 
exclaimed. 
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A little more than that," corrected Mr. Arthur. 
As I told you, we had to increase our holdings 
and put more pioney into machinery and enlarge 
our plant. Your total holdings amounted to sixty- 
three thousand dollars." 

" And all gone for nothing I" I gasped. 

"You may consider yourself fortunate to be out 
of it. You have never had any income from the 
investment, so you will hardly feel the loss, while 
you are the gainer by not having a deficit to make 
up every year." 

"Hold on!" I cried, with a sudden flash of recol- 
lection. " Your nephew, Montgomerie Moir, had ten 
thousand dollars in this mine when we were first 
together in Paris. He wished to get out of it then, 
as he considered it shaky, and threatened to show 
up the whole affair if he was not permitted to with- 
draw without loss; and you persuaded the stock- 
holders to pay him dollar for dollar on his stock and 
let him go." 

"That was another enterprise," said Mr. Arthur, 
easily, though I could vow I had seen him wince for 
an instant. " I can prove to you that my nephew 
is still a stockholder in this company for a large 
amount." 

I did not feel convinced. "If it is advisable for 
you to stay in, why is it not advisable for me? I 
would rather hold on." 

"It was a question of whether you could afford 
to hold on. I have considered the matter carefully 
from the point of view of your interests, and the 
Chevalier de Macarty fully concurs with me in the 
present arrangement." My grandfather nodded 
curtly. "You see, Michigan is slow in developing. 
There is no demand for copper; the expenses of ma- 
chinery and transportation are enormous, and it is 
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hard to convince Eastern capitalists of the wealth of 
Michigan's natural resources. In addition comes 
this scare of civil war from the South. We hope 
the trouble will be over in a few weeks, but if it 
should be prolonged the development of Michigan 
may be delayed many years more. I think I have 
said enough to make you see plainly how impossible 
it is for any but a wealthy capitalist to protect his 
investments there." 

It certainly was a discouraging outlook, and I had 
nothing more to say. My Cuban estate, heavily mort- 
gaged, had just been sold under a foreclosure to a 
Boston firm, and my only source of income seemed 
to be some shares in the Freight-Barge Construction 
Company. Mr. Arthur entered into an elaborate ex- 
planation why, under the reorganization laws of this 
company, I only held half the number of shares that 
he had originally bought for me, but it was diflBcult 
for me to understand these matters. The ways of cor- 
porations and boards of management seemed to be 
strangely devious and compUcated, and I was utterly 
unable to follow them. There was one thing clear, how- 
ever. Now that the copper-mine no longer swallowed 
up my dividends, I had from the source above men- 
tioned a net income of nine hundred and twenty 
dollars, and was the possessor of some tracts of 
timber-lsind which might some day be valuable if 
roads and mills should ever be built in that part of 
the State. I could live frugally on this income; I 
might hope to add to it by my profession, and my 
grandfather would be relieved of the burden of my 
support. Mr. Arthur seemed to think that I had 
much to be thankful for, while he himself was over- 
joyed to feel that he had extricated me so successfully 
from a state of affairs that had caused him many 
years of grave anxiety on my account. As we left 
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him, I noticed that my grandfather bowed to him 
with stately gravity, but without accepting his out- 
stretched hand. 

It seemed to me somewhat strange that my forttme 
should be so reduced by these investments, while my 
trustee, who was an investor in the same concerns, 
appeared to continue in them with ever-increasing 
prosperity. I expressed my surprise to the old gen- 
tleman as we were speeding on to Detroit over the 
new Great Western Railway, but he refused to talk 
on the subject. 

"I have murder in my heart, Rod6ric," he said, 
gloomily. "I am glad to have escaped from New 
York before I stained my soul with crime. We will 
talk this over another time. Let us change the 
subject and be cheerful as long as we may." 

Full of tender, romantic devotion to the home of 
my childhood, I longed to rush out to Hamtramck 
as soon as we arrived in Detroit, but to my astonish- 
ment my grandfather seemed to be in no haste. He 
wished me to call with him on old friends in the city, 
to visit Ste. Anne's Church for a prayer of thanks- 
giving for our safe arrival, to look over the day's 
Free Press and Tribune, with the latest news from 
the seat of rebellion in the South. It was long after 
dark when we finally started on our drive out to 
Hamtramck, and so stormy and cloudy that I could 
hardly recognize the various landmarks as we 
passed them, but I greeted them all eagerly. 

" It was here that the poor banished Acadians settled 
in 1755, when the EngUsh drove them from Nova* 
Scotia. They were on their way to La Belle Rivifere, 
but some of them concluded that le Detroit was 
quite as beautiful as anything they could hope to 
find on the Ohio. I wonder if Gabriel Lajeunesse 
was of that party? How I wish some of the old 
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French homesteads were still standing ! I should like 
to see just how our pioneer families lived, the Cuil- 
leriers de Beaubien, the Barthes, the Pelletiers, the 
Chapotons, Campeaus, Chesnes, Navarres, Cicottes, 
Casse dit St. Aubin, and many other historic names 
of the early French period. Would not Count Pont- 
chartrain be surprised if he could now see the httle 
colony that Cadillac wrote him about in 1704 in such 
glowing terms ! The colonial minister of Louis XIV. 
would never recognize the little stockaded Fort Pont- 
chartrain in this fine city. Imagine his surprise upon 
seeing the steamboats that pass on the river nowa- 
days. He would be as startled as were the Indians at 
their first view of the ' Walk-in-the- Water.' Now we 
come to where Meloche's house stood, where Pontiac 
held the gallant Colonel Campbell confined till the 
Chippewas killed the prisoner and ate his heart. 
Now we are following the route of Dalyell's sortie 
from Fort Pontchartrain, when he thought to crush 
Pontiac. The Indians waited until he got by, and 
then seized all the houses and orchards lining the 
road from the fort, and so cut off his retreat after the 
attack of Parent's Creek. Here stood the Campeau 
homestead, where the retreating British fortified 
themselves, after Dalyell had been slain and smeared 
with his own heart's blood. I suppose we are com- 
ing to Parent's Creek now, but it is so dark I 
cannot distinguish it. It has been well named 
'Bloody Run,' for out of two hundred and fifty 
British that set out to conquer the Indians less than 
a hundred returned, and in full retreat. How pretty 
and quiet the ravine is now ! It seems all the prettier 
because it is the only bit of rolling ground in this 
flat district. We are almost at Hamtramck now. 
I wish I could see better. How pitchy dark it is! 
I cannot distinguish the river at all. P6p6, to think 
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of your really having known Colonel Hamtramck 
himself I Have you always lived here so near his 
old home?" 

" Not till long after his death. He died in 1803, 
fifty-eight years ago," replied the old Chevalier. "I 
did not marry till after the War of 1812, and it was 
not till my marriage that I bought the farm and 
settled down near the home of my beloved com- 
mander." 

"And I am so glad you bought it," I chatted on, 
merrily. "I could not bear to live in the city, or 
anywhere that we could not see the water. Some- 
how, though I have seen many historical rivers in 
Europe, none had for me the romantic charm of this 
one. I can never look at it or think of it without 
seeing in imagination the swarms of Indians pad- 
dling their canoes in its waters. I see the coureurs 
des bois, the explorers, the missionaries, the French 
soldiers and fur -traders, and all that wonderfid 
band of men — Marquette and Joliet and Du Lhut, 
La Salle, Hennepin, Charlevoix, Tonty, Cadillac — 
how their very names send the blood coursing 
through one's veins ! I see the stately forests cleared 
for the palisades of Fort Pontchartrain and for the 
farms of the French settlers from Wyandotte to 
TAnse Creuse. It is all alive with history and ad- 
venture, with legends and marvels and romance, 
with zeal and endurance and untiring energy and 
devotion. Oh, P6p6, it has seemed sometimes as if 
my heart would burst if I could not catch one glimpse 
from our porch of the blue waters of le Detroit!" 

But my grandfather answered me not. His head 
was sunk on his breast in moody silence. Heavy 
sighs then burst from him. No doubt his mind had 
wandered back to the past, with memories both joy- 
ous and sombre. We nearly missed the gate of our 
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farm in the darkness, but soon we had driven up to 
the door, and Kate, our faithful old half-breed cook, 
and Bamab6, the French man -of -all -work about 
the house, were giving me an enthusiastic welcome 
home. Old Kate had prepared all my favorite dishes 
for the evening meal, and I had to eat far more than 
was good for me to save her from disappointment. 
The Chevalier seemed to have no appetite. After 
supper he sank back in an arm-chair, shading his 
eyes with his hand, and not replying a word to my 
eager exclamations as I moved about the rooms in 
joyous recognition of familiar objects. 

" Hurrah 1" I shouted, suddenly. "The storm is 
over. It is clearing now, the moon is struggling 
out from behind the clouds, and we shall soon have 
a glorious view of the water. I must rush across 
the orchard and down to the boat-house, for old times' 
sake." 

I flung open the door and sprang out upon the 
veranda. There I hesitated a moment, with a 
strange, uncertain feeling. The moon was fairly 
clear, yet I did not see the river. Something seemed 
to intervene, some dark, shapeless, indistinguish- 
able mass, that oppressed me and made me breathe 
heavily. I strained my eyes; I passed my hand 
across them to clear my vision. 

"What nonsense I" I said, with a sharp laugh. 
"Coming out so suddenly from the bright light 
makes everything look dark and queer. My eyes 
will get used to it in a moment, but I can't see the 
orchard or the river just now, and it looks as if there 
were something standing there." 

Something uxis standing there ! It grew clearer and 
clearer, and took shape before me — the unmistakable 
shape of a huge brick-walled factory building, its 
tall chinmey belching forth clouds of black smoke. 
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"Why! whyl" I exclaimed, breathlessly. I grew 
faint, I felt myself turn giddy and stagger. Then 
I lifted clenched hands towards heaven. 

"My God, it cannot be I I won't have it I" I 
moaned through set teeth. 

I heard an answering moan behind me, and, turn- 
ing unwillingly, slowly, saw the Chevalier standing 
in the doorway, aged and haggard, his proud head 
drooped, his trembling hands held out supplicating- 
ly towards me. 

" Forgive me I Oh, Rod6ric, my child, forgive me, 
forgive me! I did not dream you cared so much. 
God knows I tried to save your inheritance, but there 
was a curse on it, the fateful curse of the Nain 
Rouge, which no man can resist" 



CHAPTER XIII 

OH, Civilization ! the abominations that are com- 
mitted in thy name ! Oh, relentless Progress, 
murderer of young romance and tender ideal- 
ism! With the new era of manufacturing industry 
and wealth a wreath of soot and smoke was coming 
to crown the brows of the fair Queen of the Straits. 
The peaceful farms and comfortable residences of the 
older inhabitants were to suffer a change, to be con- 
verted into factories and docks and freight -yards, 
with the sound of hammers, the gleam of fires, the 
shrieking of steam, and the puflBng of engines. My 
grandfather's orchard was the first in the outlying 
districts to be sacrificed, and for a while the only 
one, for the outbreak of the Southern rebellion de- 
layed the march of progress for a time. 

I tried to comfort the old man, as he faltered out 
his explanation. He had made his sacrifice with- 
out a murmur till he learned that it entailed a sacri- 
fice for me also. Then his self-reproach was pitiful. 

"But, P€p6, why was any sacrifice necessary? 
I am young and strong, I have my profession, I 
shall surely be able to earn something. We raise 
nearly everything we need on the farm itself, so that 
we require very little ready money. We can live 
like princes on my income, let alone what I may 
earn or what you may have." 

"You do not understand, Rod^ric," he said, weari- 
ly. "I cannot conceal it from you any longer. 
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My boy, you have not only lost your stock, you 
were being euchred out of all you possessed. I 
tried to rescue something for you, that is all." 

"What can you mean?" I exclaimed. "Mr. Ar- 
thur has invested my money unfortunately, it seems 
to me stupidly. He may have served his own in- 
terests better than mine, but is there anything more?" 

"Ay, ay, there is more, but that is tiie maddening 
part of it. He has done nothing criminal, nothing 
ill^al, nothing that we can fight in the courts. It 
is business, that is all, but you and I do not un- 
derstand business, Rory, my boy. We drag our 
notions of honor and moraUty into our money deal- 
ings with our friends, and it seems that is not 
business-like. We expect others to act as we know 
we shoidd act ourselves in their position, but that, 
again, is not business. We are fools, you and I, 
Rod6ric, a pair of sentimental fools, and we must 
suffer for our folly." 

"I know that we are suffering, grandfather, but 
I do not yet know what our folly is." 

"I forget I must explain. Your guardian told 
you that as you could not afiFord any longer to be 
assessed for the yearly deficit of the Forest Lake 
Mine, you had surrendered your stock and been re- 
leased from your share of the bonded indebtedness. 
He did not mention that you paid eighteen thousand 
dollars in cold cash for this release, in addition to 
the surrender of your stock. Ay, you well may ex- 
claim and look incredulous I Do you think I paid a 
penny of it till I had consulted the best lawyer I 
could find in New York and paid him handsomely 
for his opinion? They offered you the choice of 
two things — to be assessed several thousand dol- 
lars yearly to cover the annual deficit, with no cer- 
tainty of success in the end, and, should you refuse 
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to go deeper into debt, threatened liquidation, in 
which case your stock would be valueless, and 
you would be liable for your share of the bonded in- 
debtedness, thirty-six thousand dollars. The other 
proposition was for you to purchase your release 
from the whole concern by the surrender of your 
stock and the payment of eighteen thousand dollars. 
The lawyer advised the latter course, as he said 
that none but a capitalist could afford either to hold 
on to so uncertain a venture as copper or to fail for 
such an amount." 

"I understand!" I said, bitterly. "Arthur and 
Moir can afford to hold on, for have they not had 
sixty- three thousand dollars from me in the past, 
besides the payment of nearly two thousand a year 
for the last four years, and now a present of eighteen 
thousand more? They can well afford to wait for a 
few uncertain years, till the mine begins to pay divi- 
dends, for then they will not have to share their 
profits with me, but can pocket them all. And the 
man who drives this bargain with me is my father's 
friend, the trustee of his orphaned child!" 

" Ay, but he has another orphan under his guid- 
ance, and an Arthur to boot," cried the Chevalier, 
the blood of the de Macartys boiling in his veins. 
''You were right, Rod^ric, in your suspicion, for I 
have it from Emile McNiff — who is one of their clerks, 
though he is not responsible for their doings — that 
Montgomerie Moir wished to withdraw from the 
venture four years ago, and threatened to expose its 
management if they did not let him do so. It was a 
species of blackmail which you or I would not stoop 
to, but it succeeded from his point of view, for they 
all contributed, you among others, to buy his stock 
of him at par value, dollar for dollar. Now his name 
appears again on their books in your place as a 
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stockholder to the amount of sixty-three thousand 
dollars I You have been frozen out, poor fellow, and 
Moir reaps the benefit." 

"And was there nothing, nothing we coidd do?" 
I groaned. It was so hard to sit still and be imposed 
upon. I felt an insane desire to kill somebody, it 
did not much matter who. 

" Nothing. I tell you that the best legal opinion 
I could get declared that there was no use trying to 
fight In a business aflFsdr of that kind the rich man 
controls the situation because he is rich, and he will 
come out of it richer than ever, while the poorer man 
must go to the wall and lose all that he has. Of course 
you had no cash to pay out for your release, and I 
would not allow Arthur to sell your shares in the 
only thing that brought you any income. He offered 
to take your timber lands at hds own valuation, but 
I have been told that there can be great fortunes 
made in lumber, and the very fact that Arthur was 
willing to accept your lumber interest in lieu of cash 
payment made me certain that it was worth sev- 
eral times what he valued it at. Then I turned to 
see what I could realize from property of my own — 
the farm and the orchard. Nobody wanted the 
farm, but the Yondotega Iron Works needed the 
orchard, with the pier and four hundred feet front- 
age on the river. They paid me twenty thousand 
dollars for the property, and I have put the balance 
aside for you to develop your timber lands with. I 
did not know it would break your poor heart like 
this, my boy!" 

We were both flushed and choking, but I did my 
best to cheer him up. "Never mind, P6p^! We 
will take the money that is left, and we will cut down 
the lumber and make a fortune. Then we will buy 
back the orchard, tear down their old factory, and 
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plant the field again with French pears, with peaches, 
and genuine Calville apples, and it will be like old 
times again." 

He tried to believe me, and I tried to believe in my- 
self, and so we comforted each other and strove to 
forget. The stately elms and forest trees that bor- 
dered the lawn helped to shut out the hideous brick 
walls of the factory, and we could still catch a ghmpse 
of the river and of Belle Isle across the lawns and 
orchards of our neighbors, but it was not so easy to 
shut out from our hearts the sting of injustice, the 
bitter sense of helplessness under a cruel wrong, 
the pain of injury at the hands of a friend, so much 
deeper than any pain that can be wrought by a 
known enemy. 

It was some relief to my feelings to write a full ac- 
count of affairs to my loyal little friend Etienette. 
It was enough to tell her what had happened. I 
should not need to describe the emotions I had passed 
through, for she knew me and she would understand 
them. I never for an instant doubted that I should 
have her complete sympathy, nor was I mistaken. 
It was a month before I received her answer, and 
when it came the letter was postmarked "New 
York." She wrote that, in spite of her mother's 
tears and protestations, her father had insisted 
on their returning to America, and had offered his 
services to the country as surgeon in the campaign 
against the Southern rebels. The rest of her letter 
was all about me and my affairs. It was straight 
to the point, full of loyalty to my interests, of indig- 
nation for my unjust treatment, of perfect compre- 
hension of all my sentiments, and of confidence in 
my ability to right my wrongs and confound my 
enemies.^ It was signed, "Always your stanch 
friend, Etienette." Yes, dear little girl, with all 
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her vanities and ambitions, her love of finery and 
success, she was true gold at heart, and I could rely 
on her loyal, whole-hearted, sympathetic friendship 
as long as we both should live. I felt better, more 
at peace when I had read her letter, and the touch 
of it near my heart, where it lay for many a day, 
brought me precious moments of consolation. 

It seems strange to me now that I did not reply to 
her letter as promptly as she had responded to mine, 
the stranger that in it she had asked me some ques- 
tions. In a first postscript she wrote: "Has Mr. 
Montgomerie Moir any knowledge of this aflFair? 
We see a great deal of him, for he came over in the 
steamer with us, and I know he is related to Mr. 
Arthur. He never likes to talk about you, and 
when I ask him why, he replies that I am too young 
to understand. Do you suppose that he knows 
about the way you have been treated and feels too 
sensitive to speak of it, or do you suspect smy 
other reason why he should avoid, your name? I 
cannot rest till I find out whether he is your friend 
or your foe." 

The second postscript was shorter. It merely 
said, " Was the name of your family plantation in 
Cuba the 'Selva Alegre'?" 

I did not deserve to hear from her again when I 
could neglect to reply to such a letter, but a few days 
later came a shorter note to say that her father and 
R6my had both joined the Union army, that she 
and her mother would not return to Detroit, but would 
stay in New York until the trouble was over, so as 
to be nearer the seat of war if anything happened. 
Many young Americans in Paris had returned to go 
to the war. Mr. Moir would have liked to enhst, 
but he had injured his knee some years before and, 
though he showed no trace of lameness now, yet he 
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could not stand a soldier's life. He returned to 
America because he had invested in some Cuban 
property, where he was sure a fortune could be made 
in sugar, owing to the troubles in our Southern 
sugar-producing States. 

It provoked me that she should write so much 
about Mr. Moir. What did I care about his knee or 
his speculations in Cuban sugar? Why need she 
add that he would be much missed in Paris, as he 
was one of the exceptional men in the American 
colony there, that he talked exquisite French, had 
delightful manners, and understood art, music, and 
European politics, so that one never had to blush for 
him/ as one must so often do for one's countrymen. 
Why did she not write more about me and my af- 
fairs? Why did she not reproach me for leaving her 
first letter imanswered? I did not like this second 
letter at all, so I tore it up, though I did not disturb 
the former one from its resting-place. 

I fully intended to write her at some time, but I 
was greatly occupied in looking for a chance to es- 
tablish myself in my profession. By day and by 
night I was engrossed with the conception of a deep 
waterway through the flats and shifting sand-bars at 
the mouth of the Sainte-Claire River. I was planning 
the design of a double canal, with stone embank- 
ments crowned with shrubs and trees, and with 
light-houses built after the model of a Venetian cam- 
panile. The sands would be held back by myriads 
of piles driven into them, on which might be built 
boat-houses, shooting-boxes — even hotels for the ben- 
efit of the sportsmen who came in great numbers 
every season to the flats for the fishing and duck- 
shooting. What an opportunity for engineer and 
architect to work together and make from these un- 
sightly, dangerous shoals, not only a passage for 
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the largest ships to the commerce of the upper lakes, 
but also a miniature Venice, a floating, fairy city of 
the straits. 

The United States Lake Survey then had its head- 
quarters in Detroit. As the government employed also 
the services of civil engineers and contractors, I had 
the opportunity to compete for some of their enter- 
prises, and at the same time bring some of my proj- 
ects to their notice. They were pleased with my 
skill at draughtsmanship, and seemed to think me 
clear-headed and energetic in organizing and direct- 
ing the practical portions of the work assigned 
me, but I had to receive many a mild snubbing about 
my "fancy schemes," as they called them, and to 
endure some good-natured criticism levelled at for- 
eign-bred Americans who were always trying to 
distort the genius of a new country into the likeness 
of an older civilization. I suppose they felt towards 
my projects much as I felt in regard to the dreams 
of the young Edison lad at Fort Gratiot, with whom 
I had struck up a friendship in some of my shooting 
or surveying expeditions up the Sainte-Claire River. 
His father was care-taker of the fort, one of the old- 
est of the military outposts, founded by Du Lhut in 
1688, and called Fort St. Joseph, which had played 
a part in the early warfare with the Indians and in 
the War of 1812. It was an antiquated affair, long 
since abandoned as a post, but still preserved by the 
government as an historic monument. The care- 
taker's son had always interested me greatly, and 
was certainly an extraordinary lad, working out 
alone and unaided the most delicate and complicated 
electrical experiments; but unfortunately he was 
exceedingly unpractical, or so I thought, wasting 
his skill and talents on the most impossible and 
chimerical schemes. It seemed to me that while 
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young Edison and I were both dreaming dreams 
for the benefit of mankind, there was this essential 
difference between them — ^my dreams, though per- 
haps artistically somewhat in advance of our West- 
em progress, were eminently practical and easy of 
fulfilment in our rich, energetic, growing young 
country, while the dreams of Thomas Edison were 
as impracticable, as futile, and vague as the impos- 
sible visions which Bulwer was to embody in The 
Coming Race. 

And so I dreamed and schemed, and worked and 
planned, trying to forget such ugly facts as war, 
the loss of my fortune, and the unpleasant passages 
in Nita's last letter, till I was rudely awakened by the 
Chevalier. My grandfather was deeply engrossed 
in the news from the seat of disturbance at the South. 
He buried himself in the newspapers, he talked poli- 
tics incessantly with his neighbors — McNiff, an 
ardent Republican, and La Farge, a so-called War 
Democrat. But with neighbor Dennison, a Democrat 
of the variety known as "Copperhead," he had little 
discussion. It was evident that the Chevalier strongly 
favored the war, and that he could not imderstand 
and was deeply hurt by my lack of interest in it. 

" To think," he sighed, after vainly trying to rouse 
me to a discussion of the Southern question — "to 
think that the country should be at war again and 
not a de Macarty in it!" 

" But, P6p6," I exclaimed, " how can a man fight 
if he has no sympathy for either side? I cannot 
wish the North to win, for that would entail the free- 
ing of the slaves, which I should regard as a great 
calamity. On the other hand, how can I wish the 
South to win, when it would mean the destruction 
of the Union, which would also be a calamity? Nei- 
ther cause appeals to me." 
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"Cause!" echoed the ChevaUer. "Who talks 
about a cause? Who cares about a cause? I have 
a country, and my country's cause is mine, ' for bet- 
ter, for worse, till death us do part ' I Why did my 
great-grandfather leave Ireland? To seek freedom I 
Why did my father leave France? To help others 
obtain freedom! What country did my father fight 
for? The United States. What country did I fight 
for in 1812? The United States! I know of no Con- 
federate States! I know neither North nor South, 
East nor West! The United States is my country, 
its cause is my cause, and it is the cause of freedom 
for all, black or white, Irish or French or African! 
Child, child! have you a drop of Irish blood in you 
and yet can sit still at such a time? Can you see 
such a fight going on and not take a gun?" 

I paced my room through that night in great agi- 
tation. I do not think I was a coward, or that my 
grandfather thought 'me one ; I simply had no desire 
to fight because I loved peace, I loved my profession, 
and the things my heart was bound up in were the 
things of peace and not the things of war. Besides, 
I was drawn by ties of kinship on the paternal side 
to the South ; the Southern blood seemed hotter than 
the Irish blood just then and struggled fiercely against 
my Northern breeding and the lessons of patriotism 
instilled by my grandfather. To add to this was 
my deep-rooted repulsion to the negro race, which 
made me turn with aversion from the thought of 
their emancipation and the overthrow of slavery. 
Yet there had been a time when, at the bidding of a 
girl I loved, I had risked my life for a negro's free- 
dom! Could I doubt what Alix would ask me to do 
now? All at once I seemed to remember the touch 
of Etienette's innocent hand on mine as she gave 
me the little picture of the martyr Stephen praying 
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for his enemies. With a rush there came over me 
the memory of Father Lacordaire's last words to me, 
spoken wilJi illumined coiuitenance and penetrating, 
far-seeing eyes, "Never forget, my child, that you 
are the follower of Him Who died for His enemies.." 

I sank on my knees before my crucifix. Must I, 
then, go to war? Must I fight for those I loathed? 
Must I leave the things of peace that I clave to, the 
profession I had studied so hard and had made such 
a good start in, the schemes with which I hoped to do 
so much good, the dear home and the loving grand- 
father, who would break his heart if I were killed, 
and yet would break it if I shunned death? Must I 
leave Nita for God knows how long, with my mortal 
enemy by her side, perhaps making love to her, per- 
haps slandering me, perhaps winning her during 
my absence and silence? 

Clearly and more clearly came back to me words 
which seemed now inspired. I saw the white-robed 
figure and keen, kind eyes of the saintly Dominican, 
as he said to me, "You cannot, as the citizen of a 
great Democracy, be indifferent to its various public 
vicissitudes, and you may be called upon to act in 
the full measure of your strength." So this, then, 
was the call, and my strength was to be measured — 
the strength of my love for Him Who forgave His 
enemies, the strength of my patriotism and my 
citizenship I I clasped the crucifix to my breast and 
a great calm sank on my spirit. 

"I will go," I murmured. "For my God and my 
country — ^my God and my country I" 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE history of my career during the Civil War 
will be but short writing. It contained naught 
of glory, little of adventure, less of reward, much 
of suffering. I was offered a commission on the 
staff of a general of volunteers, but I refused, know- 
ing nothing of military drill or tactics. To be sure, 
other volunteers, equally inexperienced, were going 
as captains, and even as colonels, but that was their 
affair. I knew that I could not command, but that I 
should make a good private, for I could handle a gun, 
I could shoot straight, I could endure much fatigue — 
being used to roughing it with Indians and trappers — 
and at least I could always fulfil the first duty of a 
soldier — obedience. I was appointed to a volunteer 
engineer regiment, and we were despatched to the 
Cumberland Valley, where we operated with the di- 
vision under Brigadier-General Rosecrans. 

The day after my arrival in camp I was greeted 
by a hearty slap on the shoulder from no light hand, 
and by a hearty voice, exclaiming, "Well, young 
fellarl you air grown a mite since I last seen you. 
'Air you ready, Mr. Brown'? Haw, haw, haw! 
But I war ready for 'em I" and, turning, I recognized 
the raw-boned Ohio engineer of the ice-bound tug 
on the night of the rescue of the fugitive slave. 

" Lor', but I can hear that devil of an Indian yell 
now! Reckon he war some friend o' youm?" 
Yes, indeed, Mr. Haliburton/' I said, as I shook 
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his long, lean hand cordially. "He taught me 
nearly everything I know in the way of boating, 
fishing, and trapping, and he was loyal to his pupil. 
I might have known I should meet you here, sir, 
fighting in such a cause." 

"You needn't to 'sir' me, though they do call me 
major hereabouts. Yes, sirreel I raised a com- 
pany of niggers, all runaway slaves. Most of 'em 
I'd helped over to Canady myself, and they war glad 
to come back and fight for the freedom of their fel- 
low-critters. Some nice boys among 'em. But, sho! 
how is it you aim't a general at least? How come 
it you got on a plain private's rig — ^no stars, no 
straps, hey? I'd 'a' thought you war bom to lead 
a brigade if not an army corpse." 

"I have just joined as a private of the volunteer 
engineer corps, and it is only my second day in 
camp. They haven't discovered my talents yet," I 
laughed, "but I expect a brigadier-general's com- 
mission next week." 

" It didn't take me no week or no hour to find out 
your talents," grumbled Major Haliburton. "You 
make roads, do you? and bridges, and that kind o' 
thing? Say, I can give you p'ints about roads in 
this part of the country. You don't find no paving- 
stones all shaped to your order lying about here, nor 
no Doric colyumns, but I know a thing or two about 
gettin' a wagon through a swamp or over fallen 
trees that may be useful to you in case the gentle- 
men in the swallow-tail coats at your college didn't 
find it printed in their books." 

" I shall be delighted if I may come to you for ad- 
vice and ideas. Major Haliburton." 

"There's where you have the advantage of me, 
as they say in genteel society, Mr. Jones. You 
made a guess at my name once, and I set you right, 
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but you haven't set me in the way o' knowin' youm 
yet." 

"I'll answer to Jones on a pinch/' I quoted, smil- 
ingly, " but my name is Fremont — Rod6ric Fremont" 

"Robert Kidd Fray-mong?" he ventured, cau- 
tiously. "I reckon I could say it plainer if you 
wrote it down for me." 

"You know the name well enough; but I forget 
sometimes and give it a French twist in pronouncing 
it," I explained, writing it out as legibly as possible 
on the two-spot of spades which he handed to me. 

" Free-mont I " he shouted, almost jumping into the 
air. "Freemontl No wonder I loved you the mo- 
ment I set eyes on you I Air you any relation to that 
great man whose name you bear, John C. Fremont, 
who was my candidate for President of the United 
States, who married pretty Jessie Benton from here- 
abouts, and is the idol of every patriot's heart?" 

" We are of the same stock, though I suspect there 
is no near relationship," I explained. "My pater- 
nal grandfather and General Fremont's father were 
both of French descent." 

" Your paternal grandfather war to be congratu- 
lated," said Major Haliburton, solemnly. "Live 
up to your name, young fellar. I can ask no better 
thing for you in this world than that." 

True to his word, the Buckeye abolitionist gave 
me the full benefit of his experiences in pioneer work 
along the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, but to his 
chagrin and indignation I was not able to make any 
use of his suggestions. I was a private, and to ap- 
pear to know more than my comrades only served to 
arouse their jealousy and suspicion, and quickly 
won for me the titles of " the f urrin arristycrat " and 
"Master Know-it-all." In order to live at peace 
with my fellows I must diligently conceal my tal- 
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ents in a napkin. Moreover, I was quick to see that 
not only the commanding ofl&cer but also the subal- 
terns resented the idea of receiving advice from the 
ranks, and that for the sake of discipline I must hold 
my tongue and carry out orders, even where I knew 
them to be blunders. 

My five weeks of service in the Union army were 
uneventful. Our outposts were engaged in frequent 
small skirmishes with Confederate sharp-shooters, 
in which we did not always come out best, and the 
news that leaked down to the ranks from higher 
circles was not of an encouraging character. It was 
rumored that the Confederate forces had captured 
Washington and were marching victoriously through 
Permsylvania, that the columns of Jackson's army 
were sweeping up the Mississippi Valley and would 
soon force us to retreat. The men whispered the 
news under their breath, and were on the verge of a 
panic. We were kept busy on roads, for the trans- 
portation question was an exceedingly serious one, 
and caused many embarrassing delays. I hewed 
logs and shovelled dirt till my unaccustomed mus- 
cles ached, and the blanket in which I wrapped 
myself at night did not keep out the dampness of 
the marshy ground on which we lay. When I had 
camped out in Michigan there had been no lack of 
hemlock boughs for couches, and the soil was either 
of sandy or rocky nature, the air crisp and invigo- 
rating ; but the swamps of Tennessee and Mississippi 
were of different character. My joints were rapidly 
stiffening, and my frame shook with nightly chills. 

"Cussl cuss I cussl" exclaimed my Buckeye 
friend, hacking viciously with his jack-knife at a 
huge chunk of tobacco. "It's enough to make a 
Quaker swear to see you making yo'rself sick there 
over a day-laborer's work, when you air fitted to 
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stand over the whole doggone lot of 'em. I tell you 
what it is, Robert, you better quit that there corpse 
and take a command in my raiment One o' my 
leftenants had to go and break his thigh-bone by 
his horse steppin' in a hole and throwin' him. The 
place is youm for the askin'. What d' you say?" 

I did not wish to hurt my friend's feelings by a 
refusal, I did not wish to appear to hold myself above 
any human being, black or white, but the thought 
of a heutenancy in a negro regiment was more than 
I could stand, and somewhat reluctantly I told him 
the story of my infancy and my tragic associations 
with the negro race. 

"Sho! now! I don't blame you; it's against hu- 
man natur' to forget such a thing as that I I can't 
ask you to do it, for it ain't in flesh and blood to get 
over them things. I see you air a Christian, and 
you wouldn't do 'em no evil in return; you even 
fight for 'em, which does you honor; and doubtless 
you call to mind they have a pretty big case against 
the white folks on their side ; but I wouldn't try ter 
force you into no associations contrairy to human 
natur'. But, say I however come it that you war 
out a-rescuin' a runaway nigger at the peril of yo'r 
own hfe? I'll bet you there war some gal at the 
bottom o' that I There I what I tell you ? You air as 
red as a turkey-cock I Jehoshaphat I but it beats all 
what a man '11 do if a gal just ask him I" 

About this time the discovery of my talents was 
made by a young lieutenant of engineers, who found 
it very convenient to detail me to do some of his 
duties, especially when the line of our work lay near 
the enemy's outposts. He would ensconce himself 
safely behind a tree, with his pipe and his bottle, and 
leave me to survey the country or oversee the con- 
struction gang. At the end of three or four day§ 
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he received credit from his superior ofl&cer for the 
best bit of road construction that had been done 
in that section. The following day he was appoint- 
ed to a difficult piece of railroad work near a small 
country town. Throughout the morning his £tm- 
bition was roused, and he attended faithfully to his 
duties, but in the noon-day heat his energy flagged, 
and, leaving me in charge, he made a bee-line across 
lots for a squalid-looking tavern on the outskirts of 
the town. In the course of the afternoon an adju- 
tant rode up in haste with orders for the engineers 
to abandon the work, as the enemy were coming 
upon us in force. I sent the men back, and then felt 
it my duty to warn my lieutenant of his danger. I 
found him at the tavern in a state of semi-intoxica- 
tion, and with some difficulty dragged him forth; 
but as soon as he began to comprehend the danger 
he started at a dead run across the fields. He was a 
splendid mark for sharp-shooters, and the bullets 
soon began to whistle. There was nothing for me 
to do but to rush into the open after him and drag 
him towards the woods nearest to our lines We did 
not pause on reaching shelter, but ran on ignomini- 
ously for nearly a half - mile through swamps and 
tangled underbrush, when suddenly we saw a form 
crouching in the bushes a little way ahead of us. The 
young officer turned and darted off at a tangent, 
while I stood to cover his flight, and drew my re- 
volver, determined to sell my life dearly. 

"Fo' Gawd's sake, massa, don't shoot I" wailed 
a piteous voice, and in the heap of humanity that 
crawled forth from the bushes I recognized one of 
Major Haliburton's negro volunteers. 

"What are you doing here?" I asked, sternly, 
though he might well have put the same question to 
me. 
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"Gawd knows I couldn't hdp it, massa/' he stam- 
mered. "I jus' had to run away I We was gettin' 
nigher and nigher de ole plantation whar I use ter 
work, an' I hyeard de Secesh was lickin' de Yankees, 
an' I thought ole massa would come along wid de 
bloodhoiuids and take me back. I couldn't stay to 
march any nigher; no, dat's what I couldn't. I jus' 
had to run away. I suspicion yere am de bery 
swamp whar I done hide when I firs' run from ole 
massa, and use ter lay Ustenin' in de water for de 
barkin' ob de dogs. I thought ter get up ter de 
North, as I did befo'e, but I'se done hurt my leg, 
and I can't walk, massa; I can't walk, and I'se 
bound to stay yere till I die, widouten you carry me 
back to de camp." 

He was a sorry-looking object, plastered with mud 
and slime, the broken bone almost sticking through 
the skin of his leg, which was inflamed and swollen 
to the size of two. His eyes rolled till only the whites 
were to be seen. 

Carry you back to camp!" I exclaimed, crossly. 

Why, man, it's as much as I can do to run fast 
enough to save my own skin, let alone stopping to 
carry you." 

A peculiar singing noise came in time to emphasize 
my words. 

"Massa! don't leave me here for de dogs to get! 
Carry me back to de deepes' part o' de swamp, fo' de 
lub o' Gawd!" 

There was not much love of God in my heart just 
then, nothing but impatience and anger at this de- 
lay, for the bullets were whistling near us, and every 
second's loss of time was lessening my hope of safety 
by flight. With an exclamation of mingled rage and 
disgust, I stooped and picked up the loathsome object 
and half carried, half dragged him back into the oozy 
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depths of the morass, silencing his groans with re- 
peated warnings. He clung to me, frenzied with pain 
and terror. I could not shake him ofif, and, indeed, 
I began to realize that I might as well make up my 
mind to stay with him in his hiding-place, for I could 
tell by the forest sounds that the woods were rapidly 
filling up with Confederate scouts and sharp-shooters. 
It was a mercy that they did not hear us, for the poor 
negro groaned incessantly, and I could not hush his 
outcries of pain with every movement. I laid him 
down in a damp bed among the reeds, and crouched 
beside him to listen. The distant human sounds 
were growing fainter and farther off, but my ear, 
trained by Indian trappers, could easily detect the 
direction in which they were proceeding, and I knew 
that the enemy now stood between us and the Union 
position, cutting off our road to liberty, and that 
they were encamping within gunshot of our hiding- 
place. 

The negro, his sufferings aggravated by fright, 
was now in a high fever. Weakened by pain, hun- 
ger, and exposure, his life was doomed, and I began 
to think over the chances of saving my own. My 
only hope was to steal away in the darkness that 
was fast gathering in around us, and by a wide de- 
tour pass beyond the rebel outposts — 

"Massal" wailed the voice by my side, "I'se 
a-gwine to die, I knows it I I can't hold on much 
longer, but I don't want de dogs to get at me I Stay 
by me, massa, till I go — it won't be long — ^and bury 
me down deep, deep in de water, whar de dogs will 
lose de scent and won't tear me up. Promise me, 
massa, good massa 1" 

Unwillingly enough I gave the poor wretch the 
desired promise, and he was soon wandering off in 
a delirium. Now it was so dark I could no longer 
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discern his face or form, and he had ceased groaning, 
but was singing, in a faint, hoarse voice, old camp 
meeting hymns and " spirituals " : 

" Jedus call in de moonlight I 
Jedus call in de starlight I 
Jedus call in de midnight cry! 

An' I ain't got time ter tarry. 
' Come home I Come homel' 
See God chillen, dey linger I 
Come homel Come home!' 
'Member dyin' day I" 

The long evening passed, and still God's child lin- 
gered, and the pathetic wail kept on in the peculiar 
intervals of the barbaric scale, with halting rhythms 
and choking breath : 

"'Come home! Come homef 

See God chillen, dey linger 1" 

Even though the night hid his face from me, even 
though we stood together in the darkness of the 
shadow of death, I could not control the repulsion 
of race and association. It startled me to see such 
depth of hatred and loathing in my soul, and with 
one supreme efifort I groaned, "O Christ! teach me 
to forgive and to forget," and, bending down, I took 
the repulsive figure in my arm, bowed over the rough 
head, and, standing up to my knees in the slimy 
ooze, I forced myself to bathe the swollen, fever«i 
cheeks and brow with the brackish water of the 
swamp. As I did so my repugnance gradually dis- 
appeared, tears welled from my eyes, and unuttera- 
ble tenderness filled my heart. 

"Poor child of Godl" I whispered, "you are safe 
now. He is taking you to His breast. The gates 
of glory will open to you soon. There is no fear or 
danger there." 
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"Trabbel on I my weary soul! 
I hyeard from hebben to-day," 

chanted the weak, hoarse voice ; 

" Hurry on, my weary soul I 
My Fader call an' I mus' goT' 

And with the "midnight cry" came the call, and 
the weary soul of God's poor black child lingered 
no longer, but hurried on to answer the call in its 
everlasting home I 

The sky was gray with the first streak of dawn as 
I dug his grave deep and safe, cutting away the 
tangled roots with my bowie-knife, and leaving the 
water to flow around it in wide channels. I fash- 
ioned a rude cross above it, and knelt to say a prayer 
before I turned to take thought of my own safety in 
the coming day. 

I had no food, and the woods were full of enemies, 
as I knew by the ever-recurring sounds. To stay 
in hiding meant slow death ; to venture forth among 
the enemy meant either resistance unto death or 
surrender. I could not see that my death would 
in any way benefit my country. Perhaps this was 
not a heroic conclusion, but it seemed to me common- 
sense that after I should have made every effort to 
evade the enemy and reach camp, if I were to find 
myself hopelessly surrounded I should give up with- 
out resistance. I started cautiously in a direction 
whence no sounds were audible. I had not walked 
many hundred yards before I suddenly came on 
three men in gray crouching before a smouldering 
fire. 

Before I had time to sUnk ofif, they looked up and 
caught sight of my wet, pitiable figure. 
Hulloa, Budl" said one. 
Come, dry yourself, son," said another. 
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" Have a bit o' bacon?" asked the third. 

My revolver was in my hand, their guns were 
stacked beyond their reach. I might have got away 
with three murders on my soul, but their kindness 
disarmed me. I did not feel in a murderous mood, 
as I looked into their friendly, rugged faces. I 
backed oflF cautiously, keeping my eye on them and 
my revolver pointed at them, intending to hold them 
thus till there was more space between us, and then 
make a dash for hberty. Suddenly, without sound 
of warning, I felt myself pinioned from behind. I 
struggled passionatdy in the arms of two stalwart 
Confederates for some moments, but it was useless, 
and I sullenly submitted, while they led me back 
to the group by the fire. 

"Gentlemen," I said, "I reckon I had better, un- 
der the circumstances, accept your hospitaUty for 
the present" 

" Reckon yer had!" they replied, dryly. I handed 
my revolver and knife to the eldest of the three, who 
received them with a gracious sweep of the hand, and 
threw his wide cape over my shoulders as I knelt 
shivering before the embers. 

And so ended my brief, inglorious career in the 
service of my country. 



CHAPTER XV 

PERHAPS I should include among my services 
to my country the sufiferings of twenty -two 
months of slow torture in the prisons of my cap- 
tors. I have no complaint to make against the Con- 
federates, for God knows they suffered themselves. 
They had no agriculture, no commerce to provide 
them with food, no factories to supply them with 
blankets and clothing, no salt-works to preserve 
their meats. Their own soldiers, during those latter 
years of the war, were sleeping without shelter or 
covering, were eating rotten, wormy food, were dy- 
ing of exposure and disease. What, then, had they 
to offer their prisoners? Freedom of movement and 
the frequent change of camping-ground gave them, 
of course, an immense sanitary advantage over 
prisoners herded together like cattle in pens, but I 
attribute nothing in the misery of our condition to 
any inhumanity on the part of our captors. My 
later experiences of war and warfare have taught 
me that the horrors of our situation were practically 
unavoidable under such conditions, and I have no 
feelings but those of liking and respect for the gal- 
lant supporters of a lost cause. 

The uselessness of my sacrifice sometimes weighed 
upon my spirits. It seemed as if I should have 
served my country better by staying with my dear 
grandfather and laboring for the extension of its 
commerce and the beautifying of its waterways, 
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rather than by shovelling dirt for five weeks and 
languishing in prison for nearly two years. Per- 
haps, if I had gone through the excitement of a 
battle the sacrifice would have seemed more worth 
while ; but as it was, I could only strive to console my- 
self by calling to mind the words of Pfere Lacordaire, 
"Prepare yourself assiduously to be worthy of the 
highest citizenship, and if no beautiful day is to 
dawn on your country, at least the day of God will 
dawn upon your own soul!" I had faithfully en- 
deavored to do what seemed to be my duty of citizen- 
ship, and if my work showed little result I must leave 
the end to God and be at peace. 

The day that I was led forth from prison and 
carried to Washington — ^gaunt, emaciated, bearded, 
hollow-eyed, and fever-worn — ^the friends to whose 
arms I was restored hardly knew me. I was too 
weak and weary to understand why they wept at 
sight of me, why Dr. Chabert and R6my lifted me in 
their strong arms, laid me on the hospital cot with 
such tenderness, and spoke in whispers about " break- 
ing it to the Chevalier." Apparently they thought 
I was going to die, which surprised me, for I really 
felt well and contented, and very happy to be among 
my own again, only strangely weak. I thought, 
too, that they had all grown deaf, for though I spoke 
out loud and strong, as it seemed to me, yet I had 
difficulty in making them hear. They told me 
afterwards that my voice had been a mere whisper. 
My grandfather did not weep over me as they had 
done, but, as he came and stood by my bedside, de- 
clared, in a loud, emphatic voice, that all I needed to 
make me look as sturdy as the best of them was a 
clean shave and some good, nourishing food ; that a 
soldier would be ashamed to come through a war 
looking as sleek and well-fed as a civilian. But 
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they told me later that he only kept up his bravado 
as far as the doorway, and there he fell in a dead 
faint, and all through the night he was weeping and 
calling for his bonnie, laughing Uttle Rory to come 
back to him again. 

I had often wondered during those weary months 
in prison why my friends had not effected an ex- 
change for me, as was done in the case of so many 
prisoners. I feared that my grandfather must be 
dead, for I could not imagine him sitting still and 
letting me suffer while there was anything to be 
done. One day, after my strength had begun to 
return again, I felt sufficient interest in life to make 
inquiries of my good friend the doctor.^ 

"Why, you see, it was this way, Eric: nobody 
knew exactly what had become of you. You might 
as well know first as last that it was supposed for a 
long while you were a deserter." 

"A deserter?" I echoed, astonished and indig- 
nant. 

"You were missing, you see, and no one could 
give a satisfactory explanation of your movements. 
The lieutenant in command of your company said 
that you had left your post and gone to a neighboring 
tavern, and that later, when he warned you the Con- 
federates were coming up, you tried to lead him into 
a trap where some rebel sharp-shooters were con- 
cealed in the woods. He swore that the last he saw 
of you was in company with a man who had deserted 
from Major Haliburton's regiment two days before." 

"That part is true," I said. "The rest is per- 
verted." 

"Of course, of course! All is known now, and the 
officer has been court-martialled and sentenced to 
fine and loss of rank. But for nearly two years, my 
poor Rod^ric, your name was on the rolls of your 
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regiment as a deserter. It was only through the un- 
ceasing efforts of the Chevalier and Major Haliburton 
that your reputation was cleared and your where- 
abouts discovered. I was in the field hospitals, and 
could do little in your service, but we applied to Colo- 
nel Moir — " 

"Colonel!" I interrupted. "Moir a colonel I I 
thought he was disabled and could not enter the 
army." 

" Er — he was disabled for field duty," explained the 
honest doctor, with a slight, embarrassed hesitation; 
"but he — er — obtained a colonelcy in the commis- 
sary department, with headquarters in Washington, 
about a year ago. He has made a fortune in Cuban 
sugar, and has given a good deal of money to the 
campaign, and so has the ear of all the Washington 
officials. Unfortunately he had not the faith in you 
that we had. He said that, what with your Southern 
blood and your well-known aversion to negroes, he 
was convinced you had taken the opportunity to 
slide over to the Confederates, and that we should 
find you fighting with one of the Southern armies." 

" No doubt he would have liked to have me hanged 
for a traitor," I muttered, "now that he has got all 
out of me that he can." 

"No, no," corrected the doctor, hastily. "When 
your name was once cleared there was no one worked 
harder than he to effect your exchange. Major 
Haliburton had sworn all along that the little lieu- 
tenant was lying in order to get the credit of all the 
good engineering work you had done for him ; but for 
a long time he could not leave his regiment to look up 
proof in the matter. It was your poor, dear grand- 
father, Rod^ric, who travelled up and down the 
length of the land, who spent every penny he pos- 
sessed, who haunted the War Department and dogged 
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the footsteps of generals and cabinet ofl&cers, and 
of that great-hearted man, the President, who forced 
the scoundrelly young lieutenant into a confession 
of the true state of affairs, who convinced Colonel 
Moir that you were a prisoner, not a deserter, and 
now has succeeded in establishing your good name, 
in dragging you from your living grave and nursing 
you back to life and health again." 

My dear grandfather! What did I not owe him? 
Dr. Chabert had no need to speak to me of my debt to 
this beloved parent. But it was an easy debt to re- 
pay, for I had only to grow well and strong, to be 
near him and to look contented, that was all that he 
required to make him happy and to reward him a 
hundredfold for the toil he counted as nothing. 

"Dans les prisons de Nantes," sang a gay, sweet 
voice at my door one day, when I had been pro- 
nounced strong enough to sit up. 
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Dans les prisons de Nantes 
n y a-t-un prisonnier. 

Gai, faluron, fdlurette/ 

Gat, faluron, dond^f 
Personne ne va Tvoir 
Que la fille du ge61ier. 

Gat, faluron, falurettef 

Gai, faluron, dond6 /' " * 

A gracious apparition floated into view, in which I 
had no difficulty in recognizing our pretty Etienette. 
I was not prepared, however, to have my heart beat 
so tumultuously at sight of her, and was furious to 
find myself greeting her with the awkwardness and 

* In the prison cell at Nantes 
There is a prisoner. 

Gay, etc. 
No one visits him there 
Save the jailer's daughter 

Gay, etc. 
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confusion of a country booby. How bewitchingly 
stylish and dainty she looked, her turban hat tipped 
down over her straight Uttle nose, her black eyes 
flashing out brilliantly from under its brim. She 
was taller than I had expected, and the round, chubby 
face of girlhood had lengthened into an exquisite oval. 
She had developed in the three years since I had last 
seen her into a very sweet, graceful vision of elegant 
young womanhood. My embarrassment was shght- 
ly relieved by the discovery that, in spite of her ele- 
gance and vivacity. Miss Nita was also suffering 
from a slight feeling of embarrassment. She talked 
and laughed a little too much at first to be perfectly 
natural, and this put me more at my ease. 

"You have fallen ofif dreadfully in your looks," 
she declared — "that is, measuring them only by 
bulk. I do not criticise you for what you are, but 
for what you are not. No wonder they would not let 
me see you before they had 'fattened you up,' as 
they call it ; I should have mistaken you for the 
Loup Garou, and fled." 

"How happens it that you are in Washington, 
brightening the lives of poor convalescents, instead 
of gracing the Court of the Louvre? Where are your 
ambitions?" I asked. 

"I am still ambitious," she laughed; "the same 
bad penny, a little shined up to pass muster here, for 
one must be patriotic nowadays or nothing. I am a 
member of the Sanitary Commission, if you please," 
with a low courtesy. " I pull lint by the bushel and 
make soup by the gallon. You have probably been 
fed on my soup, and that is why you still are so thin. 

" ' Elle lui porte k boire, 
Gai, faluron, fdlurettef 
A boire et k manger. 
Gat, faluron, dond^l' 
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I usually visit the hospitals in business-like man- 
ner, with apron and cap ; but to-day I was to see you, 
so I have put on my best bib and tucker, to make 
an impression on you." 

" You never have failed to make an impression on 
me in any costume," I remarked. "You have made 
many ineffaceable ones which I shall carry to my 
grave. I do not refer to the one on my heart — that 
would be out of place just now — but I still carry a 
black-and-blue spot on my shin, and the scar of a 
scratch near the corner of my eye — " 

"For shame, Eric Fremont! you calumniator! I 
never did such a thing in my life!" she cried, indig- 
nantly. "I may have slapped you occasionally, I 
admit it, for I had provocation — but scratched? No, 
never! I drew the line at pinching and scratching !" 
And pulling hair," I added, gravely. 
It was the other way. Your memory is distorted 
by your long imprisonment. It was you that did the 
hair-pulling. You might have a fine wig of brown 
curls in your possession by this time if you had cared 
for keepsakes. But if you tease me any longer, 
Rod6ric, I shall be sorry I ever got you out of prison. " 

"You!" I exclaimed. "This is the first I have 
heard of your having anything to do with it!" 

"The ungrateful Chevalier not to tell! Why, I 
thought I did it all!" 

"You did!" I exclaimed, mockingly, taking up 
the refrain of her song, 

" ' La fille, encore jeunette, 
Les pieds lui a l^ch6, 
Gat, fdluron, falurette! 
Gai, faluron, dond^t""^ 

* The girl so young and gentle 
Unchained his feet straightway. 
Gay, etc. 
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Then I, half mischievously, half tenderly, added the 
concluding verses of the old chanson : 
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Si je retoume k Nantes, 
Oui, je me maxierai. 

Gai, faluron, falurette! 

Gat, faluron, dond4/ 
Et je prendrai pour ma femme 
La fille du ge61ier! 

Gat, faluron, falurette/ 

Gat, faluron, dond4/'"* 

But she checked me with sudden gravity and con- 
tinued : " Of course, I didn't know until three months 
ago that you were in prison at all. I thought you 
were fighting in the Confederate army, and I couldn't 
blame you, for it would have been so natural for 
you to do so, with all your Southern afiUiations. 
But as soon as the Chevalier told me where you were 
I never gave Colonel Moir one moment's rest imtil 
he had moved heaven and earth to get your ex- 
change." 

So she openly boasted of her influence with Colonel 
Moir! Doubtless he had found time for love-making 
as well as money-making amid his arduous labors 
in the Commissary Department! I felt myself grow 
a little pale. 

"Is he still devoted to you, Nita?" I asked, some- 
what shakily. 

"Why, of course he is devoted!" she answered, 
in a surprised way. "We haven't been married 
long enough for him to be very husband - like 
yet!" 

♦ When I return to Nantes 
I'll marry without delay; 

Gay, etc 
And the jailer's pretty daughter 
Shall be my wife that day. 

Gay, etc. 
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As I look back at it now, fully understanding how 
much I cared for her, I wonder that I could have 
borne the shock so unflinchingly. I do not think 
the knowledge fully took possession of me at once, 
for I did not stagger under it or faint, weak as I still 
was. There was an almost imperceptible pause, 
then I said, with a poor attempt at gayety : 

" You used to declare you were going to marry me, 
if I remember aright. But perhaps my memory re- 
ceived more than one twist in prison, which excuse, 
I observe, is convenient in glossing over your past." 

She laughed merrily, but withal a little confusedly, 
I thought. "It is only you that have any need to 
gloss over the past," she said. ''As for me, I admit 
that I always fully intended to marry you and no- 
body else from the time I can first remember. But 
you never seconded my good intentions. First it 
was Alix, poor, dear Alix ! Then you were going to 
be a monk. Then it was I don't know who, I only 
know that you cannot expect a girl to wait forever 
for a man when he does not answer her letters nor 
pay her the slightest attention. I am like the wise 
man who had scratched his eyes out in a bramble- 
bush," she continued, gayly, "who 

" ' When he found his eyes were out. 
With all his might and main. 
He jumped into another bush 
And scratched them in again!'" 

" Yes," I cried, bitterly, not quite master of myself, 
for the blow was hard and I was not strong. " You 
would have been blind, indeed, to marry me, a pen- 
niless invalid, inglorious, and for a time disgraced! 
Colonel Moir, rich, successful, in high favor with the 
powers that be, is a match far more worthy of your 
bright eyesl" 
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"Don't, Eric, don't!" she faltered. "Don't speak 
to me in that way! It doesn't sound Uke you. I 
don't like it." 

"Excuse me, Etienette/' I said, recovering myself 
as best I could. "You must overlook a little bitter- 
ness, for you have been very dear to me, and it is only 
now that for the first time I hear of your marriage. 
I was unprepared. You must not expect me to rec- 
oncile myself to it in a moment. But, believe me, I 
know you too well to think for an instant that you 
were governed by mercenary or unworthy motives 
in your choice." 

There were tears in her eyes, and her voice shook a 
little as she replied, " Indeed, Rod^ric, I may be vain 
and worldly and ambitious — you have always told me 
I was, and I suppose it must be so — but I would never 
have married Colonel Moir or any one else unless I 
truly thought at the time that I was in love with him. '' 

" I know it, and I should wish it to be so," I replied, 
rising and smiling at her as kindly as I could. "I 
wish you to love your husband, and I wish you al- 
ways to be loyal to him, even if for amy reason the 
love should grow less. Sentiment does not always 
last, but duty is always there. I have a duty, too, 
and I shall try not to forget it. I shall not be the less 
your true friend always, Etienette, if I do not see you 
often now, for I shall return to Detroit with P6p6 as 
soon as possible, and we may not meet again. So we 
had better say good-bye," and I held out my hand. 

She laid hers in it with a firm, friendly clasp. I 
returned the pressure and instantly withdrew my 
hand. I flattered myself I was behaving very well. 
Then, with a parting good wish for my speedy con- 
valescence, the sweet vision glided out of my sight. 

I sank back on my couch and buried my face in 
the pillow, half choked by sobs. The only words that 
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would come to me were those of the old love song that 
I had sung so merrily the day that I had fought my 
first duel for the little maiden that was forever lost to 
me. I was melancholy now, and the sad refrain of 
the last stanzas of " A la Claire Fontaine " were the 
ones that sprang to my trembling lips. 

"'Chante, rossignol, chante, 
Toi qui as le cceur gail 
Tu as le cceur k lire, — 
Moi, je Tai k pleurer! 

II y a longtemps que je faime, 

Jamais je ne foublierai ! 
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J'ai perdu ma mattresse 

Sous pouvoir la trouver. 

Pour un bouquet de rose 

Que je lui refusal I 
II y a longtemps que je t'avme, 
Jamms je ne foublierai/ 

Je voudrais que la rose 

Fiit encore au rosier, 

Et que le rosier mSme, 

FClt dans la mer jet6! 
II y a longtemps que je t'aime, 
Jamms je ne foublierai !' "* 



* O nightingale, sing on ! 
So gay and light of heart 
Your heart is full of joy, 
But mine is full of tears! 
Long have I loved tkee^ 
Ne'er can I forget thee 1 

For I have lost my loved one 
Never to find her more ! 
And all for a luckless rose 
Which I refused to her. 
Long have I loved thee, 
Ne^er can I forget thee I 

I would the unhappy rose 
Still bloomed upon the bush; 
And that the bush itself 
Were cast into the sea! 
Long have I loved thee^ 
Ne'er can I forget thee t 
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WHEN I was alone and could think things 
over, I began to understand the depth and 
the strength of my disappointment. I began 
to understand that my whole heart was bound up in 
Etienette ; that I had expected as a matter of course 
to marry her as soon as she should be grown up and 
I should be started in my profession; that to have 
her wrenched out of my life was like the bitterness 
of parting with life itself. I had worshipped Alix as 
some being of superior rank or angelic grace whom I 
could never aspire to win, but Nita I had always 
looked upon as my special property. She had al- 
ways been fond of me — indeed, as a tiny child had 
been so passionately attached to me that she would 
leave mother or father or nurse to run to me. When 
she grew older, if she quarrelled with me it was only 
to make up and be better friends than ever. She had 
been ready to give her childish life for mine in a mo- 
ment of danger. We had grown year by year more 
congenial, more companionable, and I had looked 
upon our affection as something foreordained, had 
relied upon its continuance, had foolishly counted 
upon it that the attachment of the child would de- 
velop into the love of the woman without effort on 
my part to cherish it or to win it. It had simply never 
entered my mind that she could ever possibly belong 
to any one else. Others might admire her, might 
njake love to her, she might even seem to encourage 
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them for a while, but I believed that her loyalty would 
be unshaken in its foundations, that she would be 
true to the end to him who had never spoken a word 
of love to her, never asked for her fidelity, never flat- 
tered her, never hidden from her what he considered 
to be her faults or shortcomings. 

Her faults, did I say? She had none! She was 
perfect! What was a little vanity in one so pretty 
and with such faultless taste in dress? Had she not 
once gone an entire Lent without looking at her face 
in the glass because I had accused her of wasting 
time at her toilet? Had she not voluntarily denied 
herself a thousand little fineries because she feared 
her father might be indulging her beyond the point 
of prudence? Had I not often known her to refrain 
from spending her pin-money on ribbons and sweet- 
meats that she might give more towards some object 
of charity? I called her worldly because she was 
young and healthy and gay, and entered joyously 
into the pleasures of the world ; but had I ever known 
her to sacrifice to the world one iota of Christian prin- 
ciple or girlish modesty, or had the world ever turned 
her from a single one of her accustomed duties of 
home or of religion? I called her ambitious because 
she had worked diligently to develop her rare talents 
and naturally liked to be where she could shine by 
her gifts and attainments ; but who more ready to 
sacrifice herself for those she loved, who more 
ready to meet with a brave heart and cheery smile 
all the little annoyances, disappointments, and hu- 
miliations which even the most cherished darling 
of fortune must meet from time to time? Who so 
true, who so generous, who so trusty as this Nita 
that I loved, and she — oh, my God! she belonged 
now to another man, a man that I hated and who 
bat^ me, and by all that was holy and right I must 
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never, never again think of her as one that might 
have belonged to me I 



" J'ai perdu ma mattresse 
Sans pouvoir la trouver; 
Pour un bouquet de rose 
Que je lui refusal 1 
II y a hngtemps que je t'aime. 
Jamais je ne t'oublierai! 

"Chante, rossignol, chante; 
Toi, qui as le cceur gai. 
Tu as le cceur k rire; 
Moi, je Tai k pleurerl 
II y a hngtemps que je t'aims, 
JamMs je ne t'oublierai /" 

"Confound it all!" muttered the honest doctor, in 
the intimacy of an after-dinner smoke by the side of 
my couch, " I needn't hold in before you. Chevalier, 
and before Rod^ric. You both know my son-in-law 
as I do, and there is no need of my keeping it back. 
I do not like him, never did, and never shall. It is all 
the women's fault! I never should have consented 
to a marriage had I known in time how affairs were 
drifting. But you see how it was. While I was at 
the front, Nita and her mother were in New York, 
where they had few acquaintances. They missed 
terribly the gayety and the artistic atmosphere of 
Paris. Nita felt that her talents and accomplish- 
ments, her knowledge of European languages, litera- 
ture, and politics were thrown away, that no one in 
New York cared for those things. Moir had much 
the same experience. He was deeply absorbed in 
his sugar speculations, but when his artistic nature 
sought companionship it was to Nita he turned for 
appreciaton. They found each other more and more 
congenial, her mother knew nothing against him, 
her brothers and I were away. The first I knew of 
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it was when my wife wrote me they were engaged, 
that Moir had an appointment in Washington, and 
wished to marry at once." 

My grandfather and I sat in silence while the good 
doctor, between voluminous pufiFs of smoke, gave his 
apology for a state of affairs evidently unsatisfactory 
to him. We let him talk on without interruption, 
for what could we say? I knew well what the dear- 
est wish of my gramdfather's heart would have been, 
and that the recital was hardly less painful to him 
than to me. 

" I opposed the marriage at first," went on the doc- 
tor, after waiting in vain for some comment from us. 
"Nita was very submissive. She was always an 
obedient, reasonable child. She wrote me that there 
wasn't a man in the world good enough for her to 
marry if I didn't approve of him. I don't think I 
could have written that way at her age. Of course, 
her submissiveness disarmed me, and then her mother 
wrote how congenial they were, what a fine, steady 
business man Moir had developed into, what a brill- 
iant position Etienette would have, how her knowl- 
edge of languages and European politics would be 
appreciated in the diplomatic society in Washington, 
and I don't know what else. The upshot of it all was 
that I wrote back for the women to go ahead and have 
their own way, which they did." 

Another awkward pause, for I could not speak, 
and my grandfather would not. " I don't say that I 
dislike him as an acquaintance," resumed the doctor 
at last. " He is clever and entertaining, and, I am 
told, a keen business man, which surprises me a 
little, as he seemed in Paris to be the unpractical, 
dreamy kind that they call artistic. But the point 
of view from which I dislike him is that of a husband 
for my Uttle Etienette." 
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I doubt if three persons could have been found 
more thoroughly in sympathy on any one point, and 
yet there was not so much as an answering murmur 
to the doctor's eloquent pause. At last he said, with 
a sigh : " I don't try to like him, and I can't try to 
make you like him. We all know too many things 
to his disadvantage." 

My grandfather started up with energy. "Etie- 
nette must not be told them; she must have every 
chance for happiness," he said, impressively. 

"Of course, P6p6, of course," I replied, smiling re- 
assuringly at him. 

" Of course, of course," muttered the doctor. " We 
must all hold our tongues for her sake, even if we 
have to go hang for it." 

I think Dr. Chabert felt better after this outburst of 
confidence. He had seemed to feel that some sort of 
an apology was necessary to us because we knew 
so well his son-in-law's character, or perhaps because 
he suspected we had entertained secret hopes which 
were now blighted, and he did not wish us to think 
it was through any unfriendliness of his. I had no 
confidences with my grandfather, not feeling that I 
could entirely trust myself to talk things over. For 
his sake I wished to grow strong and appear cheerful, 
but at heart I was as weak, as morbid and melancholy 
as a love-sick girl. I seemed to be such a failure! 
I succeeded in nothing that I undertook. I had 
worshipped Alix, and she had never had as much 
as a thought for me. I loved Etienette, and she 
had married another. I had wished to devote my 
life to God's service, and His minister had sent me 
back to a life in the world. I had started well in 
my profession and had to leave it at my country's 
call. I had done nothing in war but lose my freedom 
and my health, without benefiting my country. I 
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had wished to sustain and comfort my grandfather 
in his old age, and I had been nothing to him but 
a heavy expense and untold anxiety. From every 
view-point I saw nothing in my life but mortifica- 
tion and disappointment, nothing in the future but 
loneliness, poverty, and ill-health. 

But I was determined my grandfather should not 
suffer from my despondency. Though I did not con- 
fide in him, yet I talked openly and with as much gay 
unconcern as I could assume about the occurrences 
of the day, of my visit from the dashing young bride, 
of her pretty costume, of her good luck in having se- 
cured a rich husband who could gratify all her little 
vanities and ambitions. I spoke hopefully of the fort- 
une I should make from my timber-lands in northern 
Michigan, and of how my health would come back 
to me in all its vigor in the freedom of a woodsman's 
life amid the exhilarating breezes from the Great 
Lakes. I was full of courage and bravado — for him ; 
but all the while the Chevalier would eye me narrowly 
and with a dissatisfied look. We could not deceive 
each other. The moment he was gay I relapsed into 
sadness, but as soon as I forced myself to appear gay 
then he fell into despondency. 

I wish I might have avoided seeing Nita again, I 
wish I might have avoided meeting her husband, but 
it had to be. When I had recovered sufl&ciently to be 
able to travel, I called with my grandfather to bid her 
good-bye. Her husband was present, for it was their 
general reception-day, and I had to shake hands with 
him when I would rather have knocked him down. 
I had to talk and laugh unconcernedly with her when 
I would have liked to rush out into the open air and 
cry with pain. 

"By-the-way, Eric," she said, hesitatingly, when 
we were alone for a moment, " there are two things I 
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want so much to explain to you before you go away. 
They have been on my mind a long time. Truly, I 
was your loyal friend, and I do not think I could ever 
have liked any one who had knowingly done you an 
injury. I was very indignant at the way Mr. Arthur 
mismanaged your property, but there is one thing 
you must believe," and she looked up beseechingly 
into my face. " Colonel Moir was in Europe at the 
time, and he knew absolutely nothing of what Mr. 
Arthur was doing, and has never profited in any 
manner by your loss. On the contrary, had it been 
in his power, he would have done everything to re- 
store you your property. He does not approve at all 
of his uncle's conduct." 

"I know it," I said, lying unfalteringly for her 
sake. " I do not attach any blame to him for what 
has happened." 

" And the other thing is this : I was almost certain 
for a while that the Selva Alegre sugar plantation 
out of which Colonel Moir made his fortune was 
yours. It seemed to be situated in the same district 
and to have so much the same history that, when I 
first heard Montgomerie, three years ago, speak of 
his intention of buying it and making a fortune in 
sugar out of it, I determined to put you on your guard. 
But I learned afterwards that I had done Colonel 
Moir an injustice by the thought. Your plantation 
was a coffee plantation and had an English name. 
I was so relieved." 

" I am sorry you were ever uneasy about it," I said, 
kindly. "I had not understood your warning, and 
never thought of it again." 

" I am so glad," she sighed. At this moment Moir 
joined us. 

"We were sincerely pleased to have you justified 
and your good name cleared, Mr. Fr6mont," he said, 
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with an air of great frankness and cordiality^ " and I 
beg you will not thank me for any little service I may 
have done you in the matter" — (I had not attempt- 
ed to thank him). "You were most welcome, I am 
sure, for old friendship's sake. Indeed, I was in- 
clined from the first to believe your oiGScer's story a 
fabrication. But still, boys will be boys, and with- 
out breach of confidence I may say that there were 
httle episodes — eh? — connected with boyish days in 
France — eh?" — here he laughed with insolent famil- 
iarity — " that seemed to lend color to some of his as- 
sertions—eh?" 

I could not speak for indignation. How dared he, 
before his wife, make any insinuations about me, 
when he knew the things that I had it in my power to 
disclose about himself? If they were to have hanged 
me on the spot I would have scorned to say a word 
in defence of my innocence. I was white with anger, 
but I opened not my mouth. Let them think it cow- 
ardice or guilt, I cared not. Nita, too, was white. 
She looked at neither one nor the other, but straight 
before her. Moir laughed heartily, as if he had 
perpetrated some good joke. 

"By -the -way, Fremont, let me congratulate you 
on your good luck, or good management, whichever 
you may call it," said a Boston gentleman who was 
present, sauntering up to our unhappy group. "I 
hear that it is the old Fr6mont plantation from which 
such a fortune has been made in sugar. You are 
fortunate in having Mr. Arthur and Colonel Moir as 
your business partners. Some of us old hands in 
the stock market have not got over our amazement 
yet at the way you cornered us on sugar in '6i." 

" I am sorry I cannot claim your congratulation, 
Mr. Breed," I said, "but unfortunately the Fr6mont 
plantation was a cafetcU, not an ingsnio, and it was 
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mined during an insurrection and sold for debt some 
years ago." 

"Oh, come, come!" laughed Mr. Breed. "Doii't 
disclaim it I We are business men, and Mrs. Moir, 
here, is the wife of a business man, and we under- 
stand all these little bankruptcy transactions. I 
knew Arthur well at the time he was managing that 
property for you. He borrowed a lot of money in 
Boston, with your estate as security, and turned the 
cofiFee farm into a sugar plantation. By the time 
it was completely transformed the mortgage had to 
be renewed, Arthur declared your estate bankrupt, 
the mortgage was foreclosed, and the whole estate 
and plant were bid in for a nominal sum by a third 
party. Of course we all knew what that meant, and 
that it was Moir bidding for you under his own 
name. It was cleverly done. Don't disclaim it, Mr. 
Fremont I As I say, we all know how those little 
things are arranged!" 

I dared not look at Etienette. Moir's lips were 
twitching nervously, but he had himself well in 
hand. " There is a little confusion here, Mr. Breed," 
he said, quietly. " You are mixing up two transac- 
tions." 

"I think I ought to know if any one should," in-^ 
terrupted I, looking steadily at Moir. ''You have 
confused two separate transactions, Mr. Breed, as 
Colonel Moir is about to explain. He purchased 
the Selva Alegre sugar plantation in 1861. The 
Fremont coffee plantation — which, by-the-way, had 
an English name — ^was sold as far back as 1856, 
if I remember rightly." 

A quick, short sigh of reUef from Etienette re- 
warded my bold invention. The color had crept 
back into her face and she smiled gratefully at me, 
but Mr. Breed was not so easily satisfied. 
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" It is strange I should have made such a mistake/' 
he exclaimed. " I should like to be satisfied on this 
point. I was the broker through whom the first 
loan was transacted, just ten years ago, in 1854, and 
I am perfectly positive that the Fr6mont plantation 
was the one concerned. Here is some one that can 
tell me/' he broke off, eagerly, as my grandfather 
drew near. I tried to make him a sign, but failed to 
catch his eye. "The Chevalier de Macarty will 
surely be able to help me out." 

My grandfather bowed courteously. "I am at 
your service, sir." 

"Can you tell me. Chevalier, at what date the 
Fr&nont plantation in Cuba was sold?" 

''Just at the outbreak of the war, I think," replied 
the old man, cautiously. "My only authority is 
the account which Mr. Arthur handed in to the pro- 
bate court when my grandson attained his majority 
in 1861. The Cuban estate had been mortgaged to 
convert it into a sugar plantation, but Mr. Arthur 
was forced to declare the estate bankrupt just as it 
was beginning to be profitable, and the mortgage 
was foreclosed." 

"Just as I thought I And who bought it?" cried 
Mr. Breed, triumphantly. 

"The purchaser's name was immaterial; I never 
inquired," replied the Chevalier. 

"One more thing. Chevalier. Will you be good 
enough to tell me the Spanish name of the planta- 
tion?" 

" I believe it had a Spanish name in a former gen- 
eration," explained my grandfather, " but of that I 
have no remembrance. "While it was held by the 
Fr6mont family it bore the English name of Blithe- 
wood." 

Blithewood! BUthe is the equivalent of gay. 
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merry, and "Merry Wood," literally rendered into 
Spanish, is Sdva Alegre. 

But Mr. Breed had no knowledge of the Castilian 
tongue. The English name only puzzled him and 
threw him completely ofiF the track. "Strange," he 
muttered, "that there should be two cases so much 
alike, dates and all I It is no wonder I confused 
them. 

" No wonder, indeed," said Moir, carelessly. " Pray 
do not apologize. It was a very natural mistake." 

But I knew that Etienette imderstood Spanish, 
and one glance at her white face and quivering lips 
showed me that she saw there was no mistake, thiat 
she comprehended it all. 

"You see, Mr. Breed," I said, impressively, speak- 
ing to him, but looking straight at Nita, " that what- 
ever has transpired has been in the line of legitimate 
business. I have nothing to disclaim and nothing 
to regret. I am no longer the owner or the part owner 
of the Fremont plantation ; but had I retained it I 
should not have made a fortune from it, as I have 
neither the business talent nor the capital to man- 
age such an estate. It has but melancholy associa- 
tions for me and mine, and I have no shadow of regret 
at its passing from our hands. Whoever may be 
its present owners, I hope it will bring them a fortune 
and a happiness that never could have been mine." 

And with these words I. passed from the presence 
of the man I hated and the woman I loved. 



CHAPTER XVII 

IN the four years succeeding the Civil War, Mich- 
igan had begun to enter upon her wonderful 
career of development. These were great days 
for the engineers, both civil and mining, and nothing 
could have helped me more to recover my health and 
spirits than the constant activity and out-of-door 
Ufe required by my profession. I threw myself into 
my work with enthusiasm, and was lucky in being 
constantly employed. Copper and iron mines were 
being opened, railroads built, lumber districts sur- 
veyed, and, what most concerned me — for marine 
engineering was my specialty — the United States 
government was erecting light-houses and life-saving 
stations, building canals and locks, and dredging 
deep water-ways, while the great freight companies 
were constructing immense docks, piers, and bridges 
necessary to the marvellous increase in the commerce 
of the lakes. It is true that my plans were not al- 
ways accepted by the authorities, who complained 
that I provided for a greater commerce and for ves- 
sels of a larger draught than anything warranted 
us to expect in lake traffic ; but in a generation that 
has passed I have seen to my satisfaction that the 
development of commerce has even surpassed my 
dreams, that in rejecting my plans and accepting 
those of lesser magnitude they have entailed upon 
their successors the work of rebuilding, enlarging, 
deepening, until I have been more than justified. 
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Yet perhaps they were wise in building for their day 
only. They have thus shared the expense with a 
morrow which was better able to bear it, and they 
have provided work for a generation of engineers to 
come. 

But it was in lumber that the most marvellous 
fortunes were being made. That industry did not 
require the outlay of money or skill, or the long de- 
lay in returns that made speculation in mines and 
manufactures so costly and uncertain. Timber- 
lands could be bought for a song. Were they but 
near a natural water-way, all that was needed was a 
few rude tools, unskilled labor, a little energy, and 
the returns were immediate. The fortunate owner 
of a few hundreds of dollars who could prospect the 
land and hire labor became a millionaire in two or 
three seasons. My heart leaped at the possibilities. 
At first I had not even the few hundreds necessary, 
for my grandfather had been obliged to use up the 
Httle capital remaining from the sale of the orchard 
in his long search for me. But in two or three years 
I had more than made it up. We needed little ready 
money, for the farm paid its own expenses and sup- 
plied our few wants. We heeded not shabby fur- 
niture, and our table was better than that of many 
a millionaire, for we had old French Kate to cook 
for us, and was not our farm the pride of our half- 
breed farmer's heart? Who had finer poultry, cows, 
fruit, or vegetables than we? And were there not 
inexhaustible supplies of fish, frogs, and game with- 
in twenty miles of Detroit for any who had rod, spear, 
or gun? I worked hard at my profession, but I al- 
ways found time to catch whitefish ofiF Belle Isle, or 
shoot a brace of wild ducks at the Sainte-Claire Flats, 
and were there not idle French boys in plenty to sup- 
ply us with anything that could be trapped or shot, 
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in Wayne or Oakland counties, in exchange for a 
jug of cider or a pound of cheese? We had httle use, 
as I said, for ready money ; I was well and regularly 
paid for my engineering work, and I was the owner 
of a vast tract of fine timber-lands on the shores of 
Lake Michigan. Why, then, should not I, too, be- 
come a millionaire lumberman? 

The day came when the Chevalier and I set ofiF in 
the best of spirits to survey my forest primeval. I 
was employed by the United States government to 
design a light-house and breakwater on a sand-bar 
at the entrance to a harbor on Lake Michigan. Many 
wrecks had occurred there, and the slight wooden 
structure that had served for a light-house hitherto 
had been swept away in the heavy waves and crush- 
ing ice of a spring storm. My lands lay along the 
same stretch of coast. Major Haliburton was then 
visiting us for a few weeks, and we invited him to ac- 
company us. This invitation he accepted with great 
pleasure, for the pioneer spirit was strong in him, 
and he declared that he could give points on trees 
to the best lumbermen in Michigan, and would make 
my fortune for me. He declared himself glad also 
of the opportunity to see the upper lakes with one 
who knew so much of their history as L 

No railroad then existed, as now, which would 
convey us from Detroit to our destination in four or 
five hours, but that would have been a sadly unro- 
mantic way of progressing. Partly to see the lakes, 
partly to avoid the fatigue of much wagon-travel, 
we took the large side-wheel steamer Northern Light, 
plying between Toledo and Chicago by the Strait 
of Mackinac. Every foot of our way was conse- 
crated by the history and romance of French explora- 
tion and Indian warfare, and the heroic labors of mar- 
tyred missionaries. We left Detroit and Lake Sainte- 
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Claire behind us, threaded our way through the 
shallow, prettily wooded banks of the Sainte-Claire 
River, past Fort Gratiot, constructed for the pro- 
tection of French fur-traders by Du Lhut in 1688. 
Opposite each other, at the entrance of the river, 
stood the small freight-handling railroad towns of 
Port Huron and Samia, one guardian of American, 
the other of British interests. Out into Lake Huron 
we swept, lost for a while to sight of land in this glo- 
rious fresh-water ocean, with its heaven-clear depths. 
Then we neared shore, rounded the picturesque 
Pointe aux Barques, lonely and grand, as it brooded 
over its past history of romance and sacrifice. Into 
vast Saginaw Bay we steamed, visiting the brand- 
new sawdust village bearing the pretentious name 
of Bay City, then out of sight of land again for 
half a day, towards night touching at another strag- 
gling sawdust village — Alpena. Everywhere saw- 
dust, rafts of logs, barren hill-sides with unsightly 
stumps, and busy, screeching saw-mills told the 
story of Nature robbed of her wealth by the brigand 
hand of man. 

In the night we passed by the outlet of picturesque 
Georgian Bay, with its thirty thousand islands 
and its inexhaustible treasures of fish and lumber. 
Through its waters the explorers first reached the 
Great Lakes, and at its lower extremity the settle- 
ment of Penetanguishene marked the first mission 
on the lakes and the martyrdom of Br^boeuf and 
Lallemant in 1649. 

It was early dawn when we steamed in sight of 
the regal isle of Mackinac. Michilimackinac I Para- 
dise of the Northwest! with your forest - crowned 
cliffs, your beaches and nestling villages, and the 
little white fort, with its history of two hundred and 
fifty years of struggle with red foe and white foe, 
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Indian, French, or British, writ in blood and tears. 
What do you not tell us, as you stand there in your 
isolation, ten miles from land, guarding the water- 
ways of four great lakes — Huron, Georgian Bay, 
Michigan, Superior? Of strength and heroism, of 
Cross and Sword, of martyrdom and massacre; of 
Indian friend and British foe, of French friend and 
Indian foe ; of undaunted explorer, of energetic trader, 
of saintly missionary; of courage, fortitude, and 
piety; of greed, treachery, and crime — of all these 
things is your history writ in the past. And to-day? 
To-day you smile on the sweep of peaceful commerce, 
for the Northwest has unlocked the treasures of her 
mines and her forests, her corn-fields, her flocks and 
herds, her orchards and gardens, and it is your 
watch. Sentinel of the Lakes, that has guarded for 
the benefit of her children the fruit of the labors, the 
sufferings, the tragedies of their forefathers. To- 
day the fortune-favored children of the Northwest 
come gayly trooping to your shores to while away a 
summer holiday. In the shade of your deep woods, 
or the sunshine of your fields and clififs, fanned by 
the breezes of the four lakes, listening to the ripple 
of the water on the smooth sand-beaches that fringe 
your shores, or gazing at the matchless views of lake 
and bay, of islands and continent, of rock and forest, 
they pay homage to your beauty and healthf ulness, 
indeed; but they are of newer races and tradi- 
tions, ignorant of your history, heedless of its les- 
sons. 

To the northward of us, westward leading, were 
the rapids of the Sault Sainte-Marie, and alongside 
of them the great canals and locks by which the 
mineral wealth of the upper peninsula of Michigan 
and the commerce of Lake Superior were conveyed 
to the waters of the lower lakes. My interest was 
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not in copper-mines or iron-ore, and our course lay 
southerly, through the Strait of Mackinac, past St. 
Ignace, scene of the heroic labors and last resting- 
place of Pfere Marquette, to Lake Michigan, the *' Lac 
des Illinois " of the French explorers. A short pas- 
sage took us back as it were into the historic past, for 
around the comer of Little Traverse Bay our steamer 
ploughed her way up the deep, narrow, forest-enclosed 
channel of Harbor Springs, where an ancient Fran- 
ciscan mission still stood between an encampment 
of Ottawa Indians and a modem sawdust village. 
There we could yet see the fathers, in their brown 
serge robes and sandalled feet, as their predecessors 
had been two centuries before when they first crossed 
from Georgian Bay in their frail canoes. The mis- 
sion church, a plain, white, frame structure, stood 
beside the long, low, barrack-like monastery and the 
buildings of the manual-training school, where the 
monks instructed nearly two hundred Indian boys 
in carpentering, printing, baking, and harness-mak- 
ing. Across the square from the monastery was 
the convent of the gentle-faced, brown-robed Fran- 
ciscan Sisters, with their day-school for the white 
children of the village, and a large industrial and 
boarding school for Indian girls, who were instructed 
in sewing and embroidery, cooking and laundry 
work. Here, in the silence of forest and lake, the 
quiet work of the moral and industrial training of 
the Indian had been going on for generations. It 
seemed an ideal solution of the vexed question of 
the civilization of the race, but the monk to whom I 
said this shook his head. 

"We have every reason to be satisfied from the 
spiritual point of view," he said. "Our Indians are 
moral, sober, and so honest that no one in the town 
ever locks his door or hides his purse from an Indian. 
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But from the industrial point of view there is little 
to encourage us. They learn quickly, they are mar- 
vellously clever at their trades ; but they are children 
of the forest and have no love for shop or factory 
or kitchen. As soon as they leave school they seek 
the woods and the wild, free life of the camp. Their 
hardships are as nothing to them compared to the 
hardship of the confinement and close air of a town. 
They keep their innocence and faith, but they quick- 
ly and gladly lose their instruction in civilized arts." 

And I, for one, did not blame them, as I looked 
towards the Indian encampments dotting the shores 
of Little Traverse Bay, and saw how Nature had 
favored that lovely spot. Who would leave its wood- 
ed slopes, its dark interior forests stocked with game, 
its Uttle gems of inland lakes, teeming with fish, 
the tonic-laden air, the song of innumerable birds, 
the brilUant atmosphere, the glorious fresh sea — 
who that was a free agent would willingly leave this 
for the whirring machinery, the screeching mills, 
the confined tenements, and tainted air of a manu- 
facturing town? 

The only other settlement in the silent bay was 
the little fishing and trading village at Petoskey, 
perhaps a hundred souls in all. We steamed past 
lonely Charlevoix Point into the wide waters of Lake 
Michigan, so deeply, marvellously blue, gleaming 
in the sun like a huge sapphire. Not a sail was to 
be seen, or a break in the boundless sweep of horizon. 
The shades of night overtook us as we arrived at an- 
other logging town, about six miles to the northward 
of our final destination. Wishing to avoid the dis- 
comforts of a logger's hotel for my grandfather, I 
drove over to the little Dutch town of Delft, where 
we had engaged rooms at the house of one of its 
principal citizens, a builder and contractor who had 
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done some excellent work for the Lake Survey Office. 
The following day he conducted me to the scene of 
my future operations. 

The town was situated, as are many towns on the 
coast of Lake Michigan, at the end of a pretty inland 
lake or bay some five or six miles long by a mile and 
a half in width, fed by springs and trout-streams. 
This inner lake emptied itself through a short, nar- 
row, winding channel into the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan. Of great depth, free from obstructions, and 
sheltered from storms, the inner lake or bay made a 
perfect harbor for vessels of the largest size. The 
town at the inner extremity of the bay was the centre 
of a fertile agricultural district, one of the richest 
fruit-growing regions of the country. It was also a 
fine lumber district, and many of the Dutch settlers 
were engaged in boat-building. With a railroad to 
bring it into communication with the farms and 
orchards of the region, with a deep enough channel 
to allow the regular lake steamers to enter the bay 
with safety, the town might have a great future be- 
fore it. Naturally my first thought was for the chan- 
nel. We passed through it in a small steam-launch, 
and as we emerged into Lake Michigan I took in at a 
glance the whole difficulty of the situation. Great 
sand-bars lay on either side the channel's mouth, 
stretching out into the large lake for nearly a mile. 
The sand often shifted with the heavy winter storms 
and ice-drifts, till at times the mouth of the channel 
was almost completely blocked. A long, canted, 
wooden pier ran out into the lake for some distance, 
and the former light-house, a frail wooden structure, 
had been built on piles at the end. The great ice- 
floes beating against it had completely destroyed 
the foundation and wrecked the building, and the 
sands showed us where storm-driven vessels, seek- 
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ing a refuge, had lost the channel and been ground 
to pieces on the treacherous bars. 

For miles in either direction, as far as eye could 
see, the shore was bold and picturesque, the sand- 
cliffs rising in abrupt, sharp-pointed hills to a height 
of two and three hundred feet, with serrated outlines, 
like mountain-peaks. To the north of the Delft 
channel the sand-hills had been almost completely 
denuded of trees, but to the south lay a magnificent 
stretch of timber-land, a forest primeval of stately 
pines, giant oaks and walnuts, and fragrant hem- 
locks. There was little or no undergrowth of brush, 
pretty streams coursed through the ravines, and the 
trees had advanced their front boldly to the very 
edge of the wide strip of smooth sand-beach, on which 
the long rollers broke three deep, and the surf sound- 
ed unceasingly with a peculiar, long-drawn sound, 
like the scraping of a violin, as the foam retired from 
the so-called "singing sands." 

And all this was mine — mine to do with as I would. 
Those stately monarchs must stand or fall at my 
command ! There lay the wealth that was to buy 
us back the orchard on the banks of le Detroit and 
restore to my grandfather the home of his youth! 

But for many days I had no time to think of this. 
My grandfather and Major Haliburton could go 
over my lands and devise plans for the best methods 
of clearing it and of turning its resources to account, 
but my first duty was to solve the problem which the 
government had put before me of faciUtating navi- 
gation along this shore. With all the earnestness 
of my nature I threw myself into the question of con- 
quering the combined forces of wind, waves, and 
still more destructive ice, to design light-house, break- 
water, and life-saving station, to deepen and straight- 
en the shifty channel, and open the beautiful land- 
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locked harbor to the commerce of the lakes. The 
safety of iimumerable seamen^ the future of a prom- 
ising town, the interests of a vast agricultural dis- 
trict, depended upon the accompUshment of this de- 
sign. It was work that I loved from my soul, and I 
devoted myself to it with all the inteUigence and en- 
ergy at my command. For the water was my ele- 
ment To construct a hght-house many miles out at 
sea, contending against the winds and the waves, 
with our ingenuity taxed to the utmost, life and 
limb in peril, and witnessing daily scenes of heroism 
on every hand — ^this was worth while. It stirred the 
blood, it gave us faith in manhood, it brought out 
the highest and best in all — the leadership of the 
general, the blind obedience of the soldier, the intel- 
ligence and resourcefulness of the constructor, the 
innate nobility of the sons of toil. We, who had 
once done this work in deep water, forever after 
scorned the safety and shelter of inland construc- 
tion. 

But at last I had time to turn to the considera- 
tion of my own prospects and carefully to survey 
and reconnoitre my lands. It was a perfect day in 
early June when my grandfather. Major Haliburton, 
and I climbed up from the beach to the crest of one 
of the highest of the wooded hills. The crisp, fresh, 
westerly breeze from the boundless lake stirred the 
forest leaves. In the dark ravine below us we could 
hear the hooting of owls from tree-top to tree-top, 
but overhead the birds were singing in the gay sun- 
shine, and the warmth coaxed out the dehcious 
aroma of balsam-fir and hemlock. 

The Ohioan fell to measuring the trees with an 
eye to business. "They tell me the bay freezes 
over three feet solid o' ice in midwinter/' he remarked. 
"They can fetch out the biggest kind o' teams for 
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haulin' timber over it. Lumberin' hereabouts is as 
easy as rollin' ofiF a log." 

The Chevalier and I seated ourselves at the foot of 
a noble walnut, and gazed in silence at the beautiful 
scene about us, lake and forest, beach and woodland 
stream, the brilliant sky, the life-giving air, the roar 
of the surf, the song of the birds, the murmur of the 
tree-tops. A glad, exultant sense of proprietorship 
came over me. These were my trees! I looked 
around at the majestic creatures — strong young sap- 
lings, perhaps, when they watched from their hill- 
tops, two centuries before, the little fleet of canoes 
which bore the intrepid Robert Cavelier de la Salle 
over the glittering waters of the " Lac des Illinois " 
on his way to the Father of the Waters in that mar- 
vellous voyage of discovery from the St. Lawrence, 
through the length of the Mississippi, to the salt 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Earlier yet they had 
witnessed the voyages of the saintly Marquette and 
his devoted band of Indians. How much of romance 
and adventure had passed before them, while they 
stood there, calm and strong in their ancient beauty! 
How much of unwritten history they might unfold 
to us! Who knows what they were crooning to us, 
even now, in the sweetest music of Nature, as they 
swayed rhythmically before the caressing breezes 
laden with messages from the sparkling lake? 

In contrast to all this ancient nobility and ever- 
youthful vitaKty I recalled the denuded hill-sides 
and blackened stumps, the bare, tossing booms of 
logs, the busy, screeching sawmills, the squalid 
sawdust towns, and all the unlovely associations of 
lumber-yard and loggers' camp. The thought of 
this wanton destruction, the barbarous massacre of 
Nature's kings, made me sick at heart. No wealth 
this trajfic could bring would induce me to consent 
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to such desecration had I only my own interests to 
consult. But my grandfather had sacrificed for me 
much that was dear and sacred to him in nature. For 
his sake I must not draw back, I must sign the death- 
warrant of majesty, though it tore my heart's tender- 
est chords. 

The Ohioan paused in his work. The spell of the 
scene appeared to have fallen on his spirit and di- 
minished its ardor. "Seems kinder too bad, don't 
it?" he remarked, though he did not specify what he 
had reference to. 

I rose and wound my arms around the nearest 
pine-tree, a superb, towering creature. I stroked its 
rough bark with loving hands, leaned my brow sadlj^ 
against its massive trunk. Suddenly my grand- 
father lifted his head and spoke. He had not looked 
at me, yet he seemed to have seen into my soul. 

"Rod6ric," he said. "We do not lack food nor 
drink!" 

"No, P6p6," I answered. 

"Nor clothing, nor comfortable shelter I" 

"No, P6p6," I replied again. 

"And we have each other!" 

"Yes, yes, dear P6p6!" 

"Then," said the Chevalier, with decision — "then, 
lad, let that suffice us I Let the old trees stand I " 



CHAPTER XVra 

"A ^-^^^ ^^ sentimental fools!" was all the neigh- 
/\ borly comment that Dr. Chabert had to make 
^ ^when we returned to Hamtramck, without 
having embarked in the lumber business. 

"Let the lad alone/' said Major Haliburton, with 
a certain solemnity. "He knows what he's about. 
He has the spirit of the Free-monts, that is always 
for doin' high, grand things and can't stoop to noth- 
ing unkind or ignoble. Nature is a mighty mother, 
and we shouldn't do her no hurt but where the law o' 
necessity obliges, and then Nature herself is gen- 
erous and gives us poor, sinful men all she has. I 
kind o' understand myself how Robert feels. I 
never did kill a deer or cut down a healthy tree with- 
out a sneakin' sense o' bein' guilty o' murder." 

The Chevalier and I had felt as if we owed the 
major an apology for having taken him on a wild- 
goose chase, as it were, but he fully understood 
our sentiment, and almost persuaded us that he 
would have been unhappy had we taken any other 
course. Such was his idolatry of the name of Fre- 
mont that I might have committed the wildest ec- 
centricities, and he would always have seen in them 
a mark of nobility. It was a new thing to me to have 
such tribute paid to my paternal inheritances. Hith- 
erto my virtues had been ascribed to the blood of the 
Macartys, and the Fr^monts had received scant 
notice save when I gave evidence of some disagree- 
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able trait of character, when the ChevaUer was wont 
to declare that I had it direct from my grandfather 
Fremont and his Spanish consort. 

We had returned to find Dr. Chabert in a very 
perturbed frame of mind. He had been thrown 
from his horse lately and was still confined to his bed, 
and had to submit to the ministrations of his wife 
and an old French nurse, which fretted him beyond 
bounds. His sons were both absent from home — 
R6my, now a surgeon in the regular army, being 
stationed on the far Western frontier, and Frank 
studying for the priesthood in Mount St. Mary's 
Seminary at Cincinnati. Etienette he had rarely 
heard from of late. 

"I wish I didn't worry about her so," he com- 
plained. "She was so quiet and still the last time 
I saw her in New York that it has haunted me ever 
since. She is never so silent as when she has some- 
thing serious to say. I couldn't ask for her con- 
fidence, for she didn't volunteer it, and now that she 
is a married woman I haven't the same right to speak 
to her that I had before." 

"Is Colonel Moir still absorbed in his specula- 
tions?" I asked, for I knew that he had given up his 
position in the commissary and settled in New York 
to devote himself to his business interests. 

"Yes, it is business, and nothing but business, 
morning, noon, and night, till he is as thin as a rail. 
Still you can't say that he neglects her for it. Some- 
times I think she would be happier if he let her 
have more to do, a little more housekeeping and 
shopping, and things that women like. But he goes 
to the markets himself and provides everything and 
gives the orders to the cook. He even buys Etie- 
nette's dresses and laces and gloves, and a thousand 
things that she would like to fuss over herself. It is 
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none of my business, and I must not interfere be- 
tween husband and wife, but I should hke to make 
some suggestions, all the same." 

"What she needs to fuss over is children," said 
the Chevalier, bluntly. 

"I think that weighs on her mind, too," said the 
doctor, sadly. "She has been disappointed twice 
and was at death's door, first from a fall on the stairs, 
and lately from a carriage accident. She should 
have known better than to mount one of those big 
coaches. I always expect them to upset. But her 
husband was driving, and of course she was goose 
enough to think nothing could happen when he was 
handling the ribbons. Besides, coaching and the 
theatre are the only amusements that he indulges 
in, and she is always ready to sacrifice herself for 
his pleasures." 

Two days later I was about to start for Washing- 
ton on business of the Lake Survey Ofi&ce, when an 
urgent call from Dr. Chabert brought me to his bed- 
side. He was in great grief, as I could see at once, 
and handed me a letter to read. It was from Mont- 
gomerie Moir, written evidently in the deepest dis- 
tress and agitation, saying that he was no longer 
able to conceal from them that Etienette's mind was 
affected, and that steps must be taken immediately 
to place her in an asylum. 

I had never seen the doctor so completely broken 
down, not even at Alix's death. He did not seem 
able to reconcile himself to the blow. 

I cannot believe it ! " he cried, over and over again. 

I cannot believe it I The doctors must be mistaken ! 
There is no such thing in the family far or near, and 
she is too healthy mentally and physically to be un- 
balanced by any of the ordinary troubles or illnesses 
of life. Oh, why am I chained to this miserable bed 
"- i6i 
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when my child needs me as she never did before? 
My poor httie Nita I with not even one of her brothers 
to go to her; and her mother, though I say it that 
shouldn't, not the one to do her any good." 

This was true enough, though the doctor had been 
too loyal ever to let such words drop before. But 
Mrs. Chabert, though headstrong enough about 
little things, was singularly helpless and inefficient 
in any emergency. 

" Rod^ric, you have been almost hke a brother to 
her, almost like a son to me, can you not see her once 
for me and report how she is? Consult the most 
eminent specialists in New York or Philadelphia — 
spare no pains, no expense! Don't let them be in 
haste. Confound my leg! Oh, my little Nita I my 
HttleNital" 

I promised everything, for this was no time to think 
of myself. I lost not a moment in setting out on my 
journey, and my haste had a soothing effect on the 
poor, anxious father. I could not share his hope, 
however, that there was a mistake. Had he not two 
days before admitted that she was low-spirited and 
silent, unlike her buoyant, talkative self? He had 
feared something, but not this-— oh, not this! Yet 
did it not seem prophetic in the Hght of what we now 
knew? 

The moment I arrived in New York I went imme- 
diately to consult a specialist on mental diseases, to 
whom I had been sent with a letter from Dr. Chabert. 

"I am particularly glad to see you, Mr. Frdmont," 
he said. " Colonel Moir has spoken to me about his 
wife's mental condition, and I have seen her two or 
three times without her suspecting my object, but it 
is well that she should be seen by some old friend of 
the family. Dr. Chabert tells me you have known 
his daughter since her infancy. Do you know Colo- 
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nel Moir well, also?" And the physician looked 
keenly at me as he spoke. 

" I have known him ofiF and on for ten years/' I re- 
plied, " but we are not on the best of terms, owing to 
some business misunderstandings. However, there 
is no actual breach, and he will not refuse to receive 
me. 

" If you drop in upon them about one o'clock, they 
would probably ask you to take lunch with them." 

"I should suppose so." 

"Very well. Then call there within an hour. I 
shall be lunching at Dr. Netley's, in the same block 
with Colonel Moir's residence, and you might join me 
there after you have made your visit. I shall be 
interested to know how she appears to you." 

" Do you think there is any hope that it is a mis- 
take — ^that it may be a merely temporary affection of 
some kind?" I faltered. "It seems so impossible to 
think of any cloud on her bright intellect! She was 
always so clear-headed and sensible, so reasonable 
and self-controlled." 

" I do not care to give an opinion at present," said 
the eminent man, warily. "I particularly wish to 
have you receive an unbiased impression. My 
opinion is formed, but the case is interesting and 
peculiar. By -the -way, I would not let Mrs. Moir 
know that her father sent you. Let her think your 
visit friendly and accidental." 

I do not know that I have ever been more agitated 
than during the few moments after I was admitted 
within the brown-stone mansion on Fifth Avenue, 
and awaited in the drawing-room the coming of its 
mistress. I do not know what melancholy vision I 
was expecting when the door flew open and Etienette 
was there, with both hands outstretched in eager 
greeting, her dark eyes shining with true, cordial 
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friendship, a radiant smile on her sweet mouth, her 
cheeks glowing with color. She was the sahie little 
Etienette — oh, thank God! the same in health, in 
truth, in brightness and sweetness ! I gasped so with 
joy that I could not speak straight. I do not know 
what I said ; I only know that in my happiness I took 
her in my arms and kissed her with all the hearty 
affection I used when she was a little romping girl 
and I was her big, teasing, school-boy comrade. 

" Oh, Nita, I forgot!" I exclaimed, in consternation, 
letting her go. "I suppose it isn't proper now! You 
mustn't look so young, you witch! How should I 
remember that you are a day over fifteen?" 

" Indeed, Rod6ric, you never kissed me when I was 
fifteen I Your memory must go further back than that 
for any such thing. But I cannot scold you, because 
I am so glad to see you looking brown and well again, 
so glad to have you come and see me as you used to 
do in the old days. But have you really come just in 
friendship, or have you any news to bring me ? Have 
you found your bramble-bush, eh?" with a merry 
laugh and a sly glance. 

"No bad news, at any rate," I rejoined. "I came 
because all the Detroit girls wished me to bring them 
the latest fashions from New York. Jump up, 
Nita, and let me look at you. My conscience ! What 
do you call that kind of balloon- jib rig astern? 
The Wolverines haven't learned that cut of sail yet." 

"Nonsense, Rod^ric! Every girl in New York 
has been wearing overskirts and bustles for years!'' 

"Well, I have only been in New York for two 
hours. You are the first girl I have seen." 

"Only two hours? And you came here so soon? 
Then I fear it is bad news," she said, in a startled 
way. "Did you come direct from home? Is papa 
well?" 
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" He is well enough, except for a broken leg or two, 
that keeps him in a state of mortal sin, swearing 
from dawn of one day till sunrise of the next. Your 
mother and Fanchette are nursing him." 

"That explains it," she said, so soberly that I 
burst out laughing. "I don't mean their nursing, 
you disrespectful boy I I mean that Colonel Moir 
said he had written to papa to come on and make us 
a visit, and we should have had a reply yesterday 
or to-day, but none has come. Perhaps you are the 
reply?" 

I remembered the doctor's injunction, and said, 
evasively : " Why will not you believe that I came 
out of pure friendliness? Truly, Nita, I did not know 
that your father had been asked to visit you, and he 
sent no reply by me. But perhaps you will observe 
that I turned up at your luncheon hour and take a 
hint from that." 

"I — yes, of course, oh yes," she said, hurriedly 
and confusedly ; " of course you will lunch with us. 
I expect Montgomerie every moment, and the butler 
was to tell him you were here. He will invite you for- 
mally as soon as he comes." Her confused manner 
was so unlike Etienette's ready grace that I looked at 
her a little more closely, and with a strange sensation 
of pity in my heart. During the past few minutes 
the rich color that was in her face when she greeted 
me had slowly faded away and given place to a waxen 
paleness. A shade of melancholy settled over the 
fine, dark eyes. All her bright vivacity was gone. 
My heart sank within me, for I began to fear what 
her altered looks and ways might indicate. 

"Have I put my foot in it again, Nita?" I asked, 
gently. " Remember I am only a country boy, and 
not used to New York ways. Should I have called 
on Colonel Moir first?" 
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Suddenly a formidable-looking butler stood before 
us, though I had heard no footstep. He delivered a 
very elaborate message from Colonel Moir, who had 
returned home and would join us presently, and 
hoped that Mr. Fremont would stop to luncheon. 

A more uncomfortable meal I never ate. Moir 
must have guessed my errand, especially after I had 
referred to Dr. Chabert's accident, and he looked 
troubled and absent-minded. My heart softened tow- 
ards him, for it was evident that anxiety had told 
deeply on him. He was thin and worn and hollow- 
eyed, his appetite had left him, and he pushed away 
his plate untouched. Nita hardly ate more than he, 
but she talked incessantly, trying first one subject, 
then another, in a vain effort to make the meal more 
cheerful. Certainly that bright intellect was not 
impaired, for she spoke with excellent judgment and 
keen penetration of affairs political, social, dramatic, 
of current literature and art. Fortunately I was 
able to respond to some of her efforts, for Detroit was 
well advanced for a city of its size, and all the leading 
dramatic and operatic companies of the past season 
had visited us. I had heard the principal musical 
stars ; I had read the two popular novels of the hour. 
The Moonstone and The Last Chronicles of Barset. 
I had even seen the stories of that new and original 
genius of the Far West, Bret Harte. I did my best to 
keep up my end of the conversation, but Moir never 
joined in, except two or three times to contradict his 
wife flatly and snub her so cruelly that had I not 
felt compassion for him in his great anxiety I should 
have pleaded another engagement and left the table. 
To my surprise, Etienette was very subdued and 
submissive under his rude treatment. She tried to 
laugh it off, but she was white about the lips, and 
there was a half-frightened look in her eyes, very dif- 
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ferent from the fearless, saucy Etienette of other 
days. 

We lingered long over that unhappy lunch-table, 
till suddenly Moir arose, pushed his chair half across 
the room, and beckoned me to follow him. I saw 
Etienette turn deadly pale, gasp, and glance ago- 
nizedly towards me, but she said not a word. Poor 
child! Doubtless she knew that our conversation was 
to be about her and her mental condition, for her hus- 
band's anxiety was so uncontrolled, so absurdly, 
painfully evident, that she could not be ignorant of 
his suspicions. 1 tried to smile cheerfully and re- 
assuringly at her, but she only turned her head sadly 
away. 

" My study is at the top of the house," said Moir, 
leading the way. "We can talk better there." 

I followed him up past the drawing-room floor, 
past the bedroom floor, to the upper story, where the 
large front room, the width of the house, was cosily 
and luxuriously furnished with everything supposed 
to be indispensable to manly comfort. He signed to 
me to enter first. I walked towards the centre-table 
to turn over some curious pipes, for I thought he 
would ask me to smoke. He entered after me and 
closed the door ; I heard the key turn in the lock, and, 
looking around quickly, saw him thrust it in his 
pocket, and advance towards me with fixed, glitter- 
ing eyes. 

I do not know why I had no sensation of fear. I 
was only conscious of intense but perfectly quiet and 
repressed excitement. 

He came up to me and seized my wrists in a grip of 
iron. "Hold up your right hand to heaven!" he 
hissed, " and swear to God you will not reveal a word 
of what I am going to say to you!" 

I promptly perjured myself. 
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" My life is in danger!'* he almost screamed. " She 
is trying to poison me. I dare not touch food at her 
table. She is crazy! She must be sent to an asy- 
lum! She tells the doctors it is I that am crazy. 
She would like to lock me up and have my money. 
She bribes my valet to spy on me. She has spies in 
the opposite house now. Do you not see them? 
They have drawn their curtains, but they are hiding 
there behind them. Did you not see that she had the 
shade drawn exactly half-way in the dining-room? 
That is one of her signals to the spies. She thinks 
it is I that am crazy, but, before God, I swear it is 
she! it is she!" 

I had no need to listen to his incoherent speech, I 
had no need to look into his terrified, haggard coun- 
tenance and wild, burning eyes, I had no need to 
feel his iron grip on my wrists, to know that I was 
locked in a room alone with a madman! 



CHAPTER XIX 

I REMEMBER wondering what it would feel like 
to be in the free open air again, in no man's power, 
and well out of this disagreeable scrape. It was 
all so clear to me now that we seemed blind not to 
have known from the first the true state of affairs. I 
had no experience with the insane, but it appeared 
to me best to avoid a struggle or a trial of physical 
strength, and to sympathize with his illusions or 
gradually divert his mind from them, as one would 
that of a child. Fortunately he seemed at the mo- 
ment to have no feeling of personal antipathy for me, 
but I could not tell how long this would last. He 
still held my wrists uncomfortably tight, and I dared 
not complain. I expressed surprise and interest in 
what he told me, but he did not stop to listen. 

" There was a carriage in waiting at the end of the 
block when I came in. The door was half open, and 
there was no one inside. It is waiting for me!" he 
shouted. "Forme! They want to take me off! They 
believe what she says, but they are all deceived." 
Suddenly his voice dropped to a whisper, and he 
began to push me towards the window. " See there! 
The carriage has moved! It has crossed to the op- 
posite side of the street. What does that mean?" 

I did not resist him, but, though I did not wish to 
appear afraid of him, yet I could hardly be said to 
relish the idea of standing at a fifth-story window 
with a lunatic who had tight hold of me and might 
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take it into his head at any moment to pitch me out 
into the street below 

" Is it another signal?" I suggested, mysteriously. 
"Do they know we are together here?'' 

He looked troubled, and to my immense relief 
dropped my hands and stepped back a pace or two. 
"They must not see me," he said, over and over 
again. " I have written to her father and told him 
the true state of the case," he muttered, after a pause. 
" Perhaps he has sent the carriage to take her to the 
asylum." 

"Yes, yes," I assented. "Dr. Hude's asyltun." 

He started a little. " Dr. Hude knows she is crazy, 
for I have told him all about it. We will drive her 
there now before her spies know what we are doing." 
Then he paused and looked around suspiciously. 
"I am afraid of them," he said, trembling. "Sup- 
pose the coachman should be a spy, and should take 
me oflf instead of her?" 

"I might take her to the doctor's," I suggested, 
"and you stay here safely till I return." 

It was absurd to suppose that he would consent to 
anything so simple and obvious, but in his distorted 
frame of mind he did not see what was plainly my 
motive. He caught at the idea with a sigh of relief, 
and began to fumble in his pocket for the key. 

" They will not know you," he said, eagerly. " You 
can do it. She will not suspect, and she will go with 
you anywhere." With some difficulty he fitted the 
key to the lock and opened the door. I should have 
liked to spring through to outside freedom, but 
thought it wiser to hang back and feign indifference. 

"Go, go!" he said, hurriedly, pushing me through 
the aperture. "Put her in the carriage and drive 
her off. I will hide here, so that they will not see me." 

I have said that I had no conscious sensation of 
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fear, but when I passed out of the open door and 
heard him close it behind me and lock himself into 
the room, then I knew that I had been in deadly ter- 
ror. I became so weak suddenly that I could hardly 
pull myself together sufl&ciently to descend the stairs. 
At the landing on the bedroom floor Etienette was 
waiting. She looked up at me with appealing, in- 
quiring eyes. I spoke low and rapidly : 

"Put on your bonnet as quick as you can and 
come with me. Your father sent me to rescue you, 
and I have obtained your husband's consent to take 
you away. Don't lose a moment!" 

She obeyed unquestioningly, and we passed down 
the stairs together and out into the street. There 
was so much to be said, and so much to be explained, 
yet we neither of us spoke. We crossed the street, 
and walked in silence half the length of the block to 
where the carriage stood. I opened its door and mo- 
tioned her to get in. 

"Stay here while I go in to see Dr. Hude. This 
is his carriage. He is consulting with Dr. Netley 
within and expects me. Sit so that you can keep 
your eye on the door of your house. If Colonel 
Moir comes out, you must leave the carriage and run 
up the steps into the doctor's oflBce. We shall prob- 
ably call you to come in presently. We must all 
consult together and try to act for the best." 

Dear, brave, good girl I She did as she was told, 
without question or complaint. With a word to the 
astonished coachman, I left her and mounted the 
steps. The door was instantly opened to me, and 
Dr. Hude was at the threshold to meet me. 

"She is all right," I exclaimed, breathlessly, "but 
he is as crazy as a loon!" 

The physician smiled blandly. "Of course we 
know that, but we wished you to be satisfied of it. 
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Mr. Fr6mont, permit me to introduce you to my col- 
league. Dr. Netley." 

I hardly had the patience to bow and shake hands. 

"He has commissioned me to drive her to your 
private hospital, and I have brought her over here. 
She is sitting in your carriage." 

The doctor laughed and rubbed his hands. " You 
are an excellent manager, Mr. Fr6mont. This sim- 
plifies things immensely. Dr. Netley and I are 
agreed that she should leave him, as we beUeve her 
life to be more or less in danger while his illusions 
last ; but she should stay in the city, as we may need 
her signature to papers if we decide to confine him. 
He will now think her in my hospital, and it will 
then be easier to persuade him to follow our plan of 
procedure." 

"My colleague and I are perfectly agreed, as he 
states, about the line of action to be pursued with re- 
gard to Mrs. Moir," said Dr. Netley, somewhat pon- 
derously. " Unfortunately we are not as well in ac- 
cord as to the method of procedure with the patient 
in question. We — " 

"It seems to me," I interrupted, "that the first 
thing is to secure Mrs. Moir's immediate safety. Her 
husband has commissioned me to deliver her into 
Dr. Hude's hands. I do so. I would now suggest 
that Dr. Hude drive her at once to a hotel where she 
will be beyond reach of danger, for Colonel Moir 
may change his mind at any moment and rush 
out to seek her." 

The physicians hesitated. 

" We should not wish to take any step without due 
authorization from the family," said Dr. Netley, at 
last, slowly. "I would suggest that Mr. Fr6mont, 
as representing Dr. Chabert, should take Mrs. Moir 
away." 
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" I do not tinderstand professional etiquette," I said, 
with scant courtesy, " but I do understand common 
propriety. I know that I, who am absolutely no re- 
lation to either, have no right to hide a man's wife 
away from him. I have done all that Mrs. Moir's 
father and husband have commissioned me to do. 
But you can advise her professionally to leave him ; 
she will do as you say, and there is no time to be 
lost." 

The doctors stepped aside and parleyed together. 
I was in an agony of impatience. I knew perfectly 
well that if Moir should appear on the scene no power 
on earth could keep me from interfering between 
husband and wife. There would be murder before 
I would see Etienette fall into his hands in his present 
mental condition. I prayed God that it would not 
come to that. But the doctors finished their con- 
sultation, the upshot of which was that Dr. Hude 
could, consistently with etiquette, warn his patient's 
wife that she had best separate from him for a few 
days until Mr. Arthur could be consulted and it 
could be determined how to treat his case. 

"I do not know if she had her purse with her," I 
said, hesitatingly. " Will you kindly give her these 
bills? She may need them. She left home abso- 
lutely without preparation." 

Dr. Hude descended the steps, stood a moment 
talking to Etienette through the carriage window, 
then he gave instructions to the coachman, and the 
carriage drove off rapidly, I knew not whither. 

After writing full particulars to Dr. Chabert, I 
took the train for Washington that evening. Major 
Haliburton had accompanied me to New York, as he 
intended to take the steamer from there to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, where he was to visit some relations. 
The steamer sailed duly the day after my departure, 
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as I saw by the papers. What was my surprise, 
then, on my return to New York, five days later, to 
be welcomed at the hotel door by my old friend. 

"Not started yet!" I exclaimed. 

"No, sonny," he said, cheerily. "I got down to 
the wharf, carpet-bag and all, and somehow I kinder 
recollected that you looked a little down in the mouth 
when you left for the national capital, and says I to 
myself, ' It '11 do Robert good to see a friendly face 
when he returns.' The steamer goes every week, 
and I reckon my folks can live without me for a while, 
for they have gone along for three year, and it hasn't 
busted their hearts yet." 

I was much affected by this proof of his attach- 
ment. The major knew in a general way that Dr. 
Chabert was anxious about his daughter's health, 
but knew nothing further. I would have confided 
any trouble of my own to him without hesitation, but 
it seemed to me this was hardly my secret, and until 
something was definitely arranged I should not speak 
of it. With great delicacy he refrained from asking 
me any question. I hastened round to Dr. Hude's 
oflSce to find what had been done. He was out of 
town, and I had to wait an hour later until I could 
see Dr. Netley. 

"Mrs. Moir is to leave to-night for her father's 
home," he said. 

" Who goes with her?" I asked. 

" She prefers to go alone. She does not wish to 
take her maid for fear she will gossip, and I did not 
suggest you as an escort, understanding that you 
very properly do not wish to be connected with her 
leaving her husband. It is best for her sake, and no 
doubt she feels it so, for she did not refer to you. It 
has been decided by Dr. Hude and Mr. Arthur that 
Colonel Moir shall travel for a year under the care 
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of a young physician and attended by his valet. 
They feel secure of good results." 

"And you do not agree with them?" I ventured. 

"I cannot!" he said, decidedly. "I speak to you 
as I should wish you to report to Dr. Chabert in my 
name. Mrs. Moir is a very brave and a very loyal 
young woman. As long as there is any hope of her 
husband's recovery it is doubtful if she will ever 
confide even to her own father what she has suffered 
for the past four years. But when she consulted 
me about her husband's health, she felt obliged to 
tell me all that might serve as a key to his condition. 
Colonel Moir's mind seems to have been slightly 
unhinged from the first year of their marriage." 

*' Do you mean that she has seen this coming on 
for years and has not spoken to her family of it?" 

"It seems that from the first he has been very 
strange to her, giving her no money, not even al- 
lowing her to touch the pin-money her father had 
settled on her. He was jealous and restless if she 
went anywhere alone, and finally forbade her to stir 
without him. She has been almost a prisoner in her 
own house for two years, except when Colonel Moir 
chose to take her about with him. He took a dislike 
to music, forbade her to sing, and sent the piano out 
of the house. He opened and read all her letters. 
She has led a lonely existence, in terror of her life of 
late. He buys her most extravagant clothes and 
keeps her supplied with books, but does not allow 
her to see any friends unless he brings them to the 
house himself. Frequently those he brings are 
undesirable for her to meet. She is a young woman 
of spirit, and was inclined at first to resent his treat- 
ment, until she became convinced that he was de- 
ranged. Then she was too nervous and apprehensive 
to do more than try to keep the peace at any sacrifice. 
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Of general society she has long seen nothing. For 
many months past he has been threatening to send 
her to an asylum, and she was only able to consult 
me in secret." 

Oh, Etienettel Poor little Etienette! To think 
that we knew not one word of what you were endur- 
ing I 

" But did not Mr. Arthur notice his nephew's con- 
dition?" 

" It appears they are not on good terms. Arthur 
claimed a large share in some sugar deal, and Moir 
would not give him a cent. Arthur would not go to 
court about it — it is whispered that he dared not, as 
there was something shady about the transaction. 
But of this I know nothing. For the present they 
are reconciled, and there has been a compromise.'' 

"And you do not believe in Moir's ultimate re- 
covery?" 

" I believe that he may be relieved, may appear to 
be cured, but that the trouble is liable to break out 
again in a more dangerous form. If it recurs he is 
likely to have a peculiar aversion to all who have 
had any connection in his mind with this first illness 
that will make it dangerous for them to ever put 
themselves in his power. He may become sane and 
remain so to the end of his days, but again a very 
slight thing may upset him, and the result may be a 
tragedy." 

"Is he likely to live long in this condition?" 

"His general health is good. Barring accidents, 
he is likely to live beyond middle life." 

I groaned in spirit. No one wishes to be a mur- 
derer, yet how often one would bless Providence if it 
saw fit to remove a fellow-mortal before his time 
from this vale of tears ! 

As the affair was now public property and no 
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longer a family secret, I felt at liberty to tell my 
good Ohio friend the outline of the story, that Dr. 
Chabert's daughter was going back to her father's 
home, as her husband was temporarily insane. 
Sho! That's pretty hard lines!" he remarked. 

I remember her in Washington as a bride — a pretty, 
black-eyed girl, with lots o' fine clothes, but a good 
girl and real spunky. She won my heart because 
she seemed so cut up about you, and didn't give her- 
self no rest till she had everything prepared in fine 
style for you when you come out o' prison. There 
wam't anything in the whole hospital good enough 
for you. If I'd 'a' been her husband I'd 'a' been jeal- 
ous. And she a bride, tool" And he laughed as if 
it were a good joke. 

" S'pose you'll be takin' her home in a day or two?" 
he suggested. 

No," I said, drearily. " She is going on to-night. " 
Not alone!" he exclaimed. 
I am afraid so." 

He looked puzzled. "Where is she now?" he 
asked. 

"I don't know," I replied, unwillingly. "She is 
stopping at some hotel in the city ; I haven't asked 
where." 

"What in thunder — " he began, then he stopped, 
muttered to himself a while, said "Sho!" several 
times with energy, then came and sat down near me 
in silence, patting my shoulder with his big hand 
from time to time. 

His delicacy and kindness were too much for me, 
and I put my head down on my arms and sobbed. I 
tried to speak, but he would not let me. 

You needn't to say nothing," he said, soothingly. 

You air a Fr6mont, and you couldn't do nothing 
that might lead any way that wam't the straightest 
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and best Yes, when a woman's unhappy, a man 
that's fond of her ain't so sure of himself as when she 
don't need no help or comfort, and he had better leave 
others to do for her at them times. I've never asked 
you no questions, Robert, but I beheve a man should 
marry young if he can make up his mind to, even if 
it ain't his first love. But there is times when he 
can't" He paused. "I ain't never married," he 
added, slowly. 

I raised my head and drew a shade nearer to him. 
He tipped back his chair, crossed his legs and sat 
whirling his thimibs and staring steadily before him. 

" I come of a better family 'n you'd think. I know 
I don't talk like a man of education, but the education 
went to my elder brother. He war smart and want- 
ed to be a doctor, and my father couldn't afford to 
send two to college, so he sent him. There war just 
one girl round our way that all of us boys war crazy 
to marry. Her mother's folks war from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and her father war a professor at the 
medical school. My brother always got the good 
things, and he got her." 

I moved a little nearer him and laid my hand on 
his arm. He swallowed hard for a moment and went 
on: 

" As I said, when a girl's happy you can be kinder 
reconciled, and think perhaps you'll suit yo'rself 
elsewhere. If she's unhappy it's none of yo'r busi- 
ness, and you oughtn't to think of it, but that's just 
the time you find you can't look anywheres else. 
Oneida wam't happy. He war a good man, but his 
patients war always comin' round and tellin' him 
their woes, and if she war sick they'd ask him out to 
tea. I'd left home then, and war doin' pioneer work 
in the Buckeye State, but I come back from time to 
time, and I seen how it war. She war sick and lone- 
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ly, and he war bein' petted up and havin' a good 
time and bein' told she didn't appreciate him. Then 
she died. . . . Nigh twenty year ago. ... In six 
months he married a young widder and raised a 
large family. Eleven. Oneida left one little girl, 
and her mother's folks took it to raise. They live in 
Nova Scotia. It's there I'm goin' now, to see my 
niece, Oneida Haliburton." 



CHAPTER XX 

I DID not feel that I could trust myself immediate- 
ly to return to Detroit. I needed a few weeks of 
absence and change to brace my will to meet the 
new situation. Etienette living^ next door again, 
where I could see her every day, Etienette separated 
from a husband who had ill-treated her and made her 
unhappy, Etienette in need, as Major Haliburton 
had said, of help and comfort, this was a picture 
which I must turn my eyes from and harden my 
heart against. I did not feel prepared at once to 
meet the situation, and my good friend came to my 
rescue. 

"Sonny," he said, a little later that afternoon, "I 
reckon I know how you feel. You done right, but 
it's hard for a strong man with chivalry in his soul 
to leave a lone woman to travel that distance without 
an escort. She'll have to change cars once or twice 
and spend a night on the road, at Albany, maybe, 
or Syracuse, and she brought up like a French girl 
not to go anywheres alone I I ain't rubbin' it in — I 
just want you to be free with me, Robert. I'm no 
lady's man, I'm not cultivated like what she's used 
ter, but I stand ready to go with her and see she 
don't want for nothin'. Reckon I'm safe enough! 
I'm as old a man as her pa, and I'd be as careful of 
her as I would of my own little Dido. But if you 
think I wouldn't be good enough for her, just say so. 
My skin's tough as bark." 
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I was overjoyed at his proposition, and convinced 
him of my delight. It was an easy matter to get 
Mrs. Moir's address from Dr. Netley, and the good 
major called immediately to ofiFer his services, which 
were accepted with such grace that he returned to 
our rooms in the best of spirits. 

" Did you have to refer to me at all?" I asked, hesi- 
tatingly, as he crammed his belongings into his ca- 
pacious carpet-bag with ruthless hands. 

He turned half round and gave me one of his long, 
comprehensive winks. "Robert," he said, impres- 
sively, " there ain't a man livin' has a greater regard 
for truth, as truth, than Levi T. Haliburton. But 
you air detained in Washington, Robert. Not that 
she asked for ye. She didn't. But I had to make 
some explanation of how I come to ofiFer as her escort. 
The Secretary of the Interior had important business 
with you concemin' some canal, and it might detain 
you for days. You air a very talented engineer, 
Robert, and Uncle Sam's government thinks a heap 
of you." 

I nodded wearily. I must learn not to care how I 
appeared in Nita's eyes. But the major looked un- 
easy at my silence, and seemed to think it necessary 
to justify his action. 

" You see, the Good Book says, Robert, that if you 
talk with the tongue of an angel and haven't charity 
yo'r religion ain't worth a damn ; which I take to mean 
that you needn't be so all-fired truthful as to hurt 
any one's feelin's. Now I didn't want that pretty 
creatur' to think that you nor no man else would ever 
neglect her, or fail to provide for her comfort. It al- 
ways seem to me that what Ananias suffered wam't 
so much for reason o' tellin' a lie as for cheatin' the 
poor. I believe that if he'd told the lie the other way, 
so 's to give more 'n his share, 'stead o' less, the Lord 
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would 'a' winked at it, and Ananias would 'a' been 
alive to this day!" 

He did not seem to understand why I laughed so 
immoderately. "Glad to see you in such spirits/' 
he said, gruffly. " Laugh away! I done the best for 
you I know how, and I can't do no better than that. 
But I tell you what it is, Robert, I don't do nothin' 
for nothin' ! If I go to Detroit for you, you air to go 
to Halifax with me." 

This was not a bad idea. It fell in exactly with 
my wish for a prolonged absence from home, and so 
it came about that I arranged to take a three weeks' 
vacation and started with him for Halifax. I went 
determined to enjoy myself, and to drive Etienette 
from my mind by filling it with all other possible 
interests and occupations. Etienette must bear her 
own crosses that the Lord had sent her, I could not 
bear them for her or be disciplined in her stead, but 
I could take comfort in feehng that she was safe with 
her father and mother, and in no present danger 
from her husband's illusions and vagaries. 

The major told me something about his niece's 
position while we were on the big Cunarder sailing 
to Liverpool via Hahfax. 

" As I war sayin' to you, her mother's folks took 
her to raise when she wam't no more 'n a baby, and 
her aunt Sophy seen after her in especial. Sophy 
ain't like Oneida war. She's short and stout, but 
Oneida war tall and slender, and made you think of 
a lily every time you'd look at her. I expect her 
child is growin' up like her, though I ain't seen her 
for three years, but her folks call her Dido, and they 
tell me Dido war some kind of a queen in old times 
way back when folks war mostly pagan. Her great- 
uncle have a large family, and live in a big place in 
the country. He's some pumpkins up there — got a 
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handle to his name and half the alphabet after it. 
You can't pronounce it, 'cause there ain't no vowel, 
nothin' but consonants." 

He fumbled with his pocket-book and produced a 
card, which he handed me with an affected air of in- 
difference, though I knew well that he expected me 
to be deeply impressed by it. 

"Sir Everard Bourke, K.C.M.G., C.B.," I read 
out. 

"Yes, that's the way they spell it, but do you 
know how they pronounce it, sonny?" he asked^ 
anxiously. 

"Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George and Companion of the Order of the 
Bath," I rephed, glibly. 

"I want to know!" he ejaculated. "It's easy 
readin' for you, 'cause you live right up there among 
them Canucks and know their ways. Now I've had 
that card nigh three year, and couldn't never make 
head or tail out of it. I thought maybe it war French. 
The ladies write on their cards sometimes P. P. C. and 
R. S. V. P., and they say it means somethin' to them 
that know French. They air half French up in 
Canady, and I thought maybe they use the same 
system of spellin'." 

The gay season in Halifax was during the sum- 
mer and autumn months. The British fleet, sta- 
tioned at Bermuda in winter, had its summer head- 
quarters at Halifax, the chief garrison town of Brit- 
ish America. The presence of a large number of 
young officers with plenty of time on their hands 
for social enjoyment gave rise to continuous enter- 
tainments in the form of miUtary balls, dinners, 
picnics, high teas, lawn-parties, hops on board the 
men-of-war, small dances and sports of all kinds. 
My grandfather had procured for me from some of 
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the dignitaries in Upper Canada letters of introduc- 
tion to the Governor of Nova Scotia and many Hali- 
gonian officials, and I also carried letters from Wash- 
ington officials to the colonel of the Royal Engineers 
and to two of the leading civil engineers of Nova 
Scotia. Armed with these, I was received with char- 
acteristic hospitahty, was made the guest of the best 
clubs, and was soon almost overwhelmed with in- 
vitations and calls. I was there to enjoy myself, 
and I entered into the spirit of the gayety with all 
the zest which generous strains of French and Irish 
blood brought to the fore. 

I did not wish to force myself upon Major Hali- 
burton's friends, or to disturb the privacy of a 
family reunion, and had not accompanied him in 
his first visits to Sir Everard's residence in the sub- 
urbs, but at the end of a few days I received a formal 
invitation to dine there. I went to show my note to 
the major and found him in a regular panic. 

Robert," he said, in an awe-stricken whisper, 

I wish you to accept. I'm proud of you and I wish 
them to know you. But I — er, I don't feel well. 
I'm ailin' a little, an' I don't think a dinner 'd agree 
with me. I, er — the truth is, Robert, I never been 
to a dinner-party in all my life, and there's goin' to 
be twenty at table. Dido tells me, young and old, 
twenty low-neck and swallow-tails, and they air goin' 
to hunt in couples, ten pair men and women, and 
dinner to begin at half-past seven. Of course, I been 
to political banquets, but there they ain't no women 
round, and I always give the nigger behind my chair 
a dollar bill to keep me posted what knife and fork to 
use, and there's so much speechifyin' and hurrahin' 
that nobody pays attention to yo'r table manners, 
anyhow. But I done pretty well here till now. I 
ain't done Oneida no discredit so far as I know, and 
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I don't want to begin now. The New York tailor 
give me the right clothes^ and you tell me when to 
put them on ; I've been mighty careful o' my gram- 
mar, an' I've took no meal at the big house but tea, 
which is plain sailin', only they take it in the draw- 
ing-room, and the cups air tarnation small. It ain't 
quite hearty enough for me — ^just buttered toast and 
muffins and cake. I like preserve and a bit o' ham 
or chipped beef with mine, and a couple o' baked 
potatoes, and a table to spread it out on. But seems 
they feed again later, and tea is just a kind o' stop- 
gap between two -o'clock dinner and seven -o'clock 
dinner. They have a cup o' tea and buttered toast 
when they get up in the momin', and breakfast at 
ten, and they take a bite o' somethin' with a cocktail 
when they go to bed, so 'tain't likely they'll die from 
lack o' sustenance." 

"Don't worry about the dinner-party. Uncle Lee," 
I said, reassuringly. He had once told me that was 
the name his niece called him by, not fancying his 
Christian name of Levi, and I had adopted the 
appellation. "Give the dollar bill to me and I'll 
tell you what to do as well as any nigger." 

I persuaded him to send a formal acceptance, but 
his spirits fell lower and lower as the time grew near. 

"It ain't no use," he complained. "As soon as I 
begin to think about it I grow weak and shivery all 
over and my insides squirm all round in my stomach. 
I'm goin' to have an illness, Robert, I know I am. 
Such feelin's ain't natural. I have rode through a 
hail o' bullets without tumin' a hair, but just the 
thought o' this here party makes me as sick as a cat." 

" Oh, you just need a little coaching," I exclaimed, 
cheerily. " As soon as you feel confidence in your- 
self you'll be all right. Now, I will tell you how it 
will be. We shall enter the drawing-room together, 
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and there will be a big footman at the door who will 
ask our names and shout out ' Major Haliburton and 
Mr. Freemont!' The host and hostess will be stand- 
ing near the door and will shake hands with us. Then 
we cross over to a comer and stand by ourselves till 
dinner is announced, when the hostess will intro- 
duce you to some lady, and you will offer her your 
arm—" 

"Which arm?" he interrupted. 

I gasped in pretended dismay. "I've got a little 
mixed up on the arms/' I stammered, "but it's 
bound to be one or the other, not both at once.'" 

Obviously he had lost confidence in me. " I might 
see which one she starts to hook on to," he suggested. 

"You can leave everything to the lady," I said, 
eagerly. "She will fall into line when it is your 
turn to walk into the dining-room, and she will go 
straight to the right seats at table. They are trained 
to know these things. You must not sit down or 
begin to talk when you get to the table, for the host 
will ask a blessing first. Then about the middle 
of dinner, just after the game and before the sweets, 
the host will suddenly fall forward in his seat with 
his head and arms on the table, his eyes rolling and 
a kind of apoplectic gurgle in his throat, and there 
will be a start and hush all round the table; but 
don't be alarmed, he isn't in a fit, he is only saying 
grace. The Haligonians always return thanks in 
the middle of dinner, I suppose for fear they won't 
be in condition to do it at the end." 

"But the forks, Robert," he groaned, "the forks 
and spoons? I suppose I could say I felt a little out 
o' sorts, and only eat the soup and ice-cream. But 
one o' the worst things comes at the very start and 
puts me all out o' countenance, and that's the shell 
oysters. I'd a heap sight rather eat 'em stewed; 
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then you can chase 'em round with a spoon with 
some chance of getting 'em cornered. But these 
raw things air all-fired slippery and they stick to the 
shell like leeches. I wrastled with 'em once and I 
know. I tell you it ain't no use, Robert ; I ain't fit 
for these entertainments, and I hadn't oughter go. 
I'm gettin' a chill. I feel the symptoms." 

He took to his bed that afternoon. My medicine 
chest contained only three remedies — quinine, pare- 
goric, and calomel — and I tried them all in turn with- 
out success. He went from bad to worse, until I 
decided that we had better send word without delay 
to Sir Everard and Lady Bourke of his inability to 
attend the dinner on the morrow, that they might 
secure a guest in his place. When I returned from 
despatching the note, I found him sitting up, looking 
a little shamefaced. 

" I feel some better, sonny," he said, apologetically. 
"I guess yo'r remedies air beginnin' to take a hold." 

"I am very glad," I said, mischievously, "for I 
couldn't hire any one to take that note way out to 
the Northwest Arm, and you'll have to go, after all." 

He turned so pale and looked at me in such con- 
sternation that I hadn't the heart to tease him long, 
and, after I had nearly frightened him back to bed, I 
admitted that the note was well on the way to its 
destination, and he breathed freely again. 

Captain Larpent, of the Royal Engineers, drove 
me out in his trap to the Bourke residence on the 
Northwest Arm, a lovely sheet of water, an inlet of 
Halifax Bay, surrounded by the country-houses of 
wealthy Haligonians. After we had passed through 
the lodge gates and were driving up the shady ap- 
proach, I noticed a pretty cottage buried under the 
trees, which he told me was occupied by Miss Sophy 
Bourke. 
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" She is an independent, energetic little old maiden 
lady, and lives there with a niece she has adopted. 
They have not been long returned from home." 

" Home," of course meant England, where all good 
Nova Scotians who coiild afiford it sent their sons and 
daughters to be educated. After entering the draw- 
ing-room and paying my respects to Sir Everard 
and Lady Bourke, I was introduced in rapid suc- 
cession to "Miss Bourke," "Miss Sophy Bourke," 
"Miss Bourke again," "Miss Bourke again." This 
was puzzling, for the major had not told me there 
were so many granddaughters in the family. Miss 
Sophy Bourke I distinguished at once from his de- 
scription — a lady about fifty years of age, short, 
plump, and rosy, but the three ladies of the younger 
generation were strikingly alike. They were of 
the Celtic order of coloring, with black hair, blue 
eyes, very dark brows and lashes, and red-and- 
white complexions. The Halifax girls, as a rule, 
were small and hvely, but the three Miss Bourkes 
were tall and stately, with broad shoulders, small 
waists and slender hips, long necks and shapely 
heads. Their marmers were correct and dignified; 
they were reserved of speech and sparing of smiles. 
Their noses were aquiline ; they had arched nostrils 
and short upper lips, and all the other adjuncts that 
go to make up the high-bred, aristocratic type of 
British beauty. 

I had hoped that I should be appointed to take Miss 
Haliburton into dinner, but I found myself assigned 
to one of the Miss Bourkes. I made as careful a 
study of her face as I dared, so that I might be able 
to distinguish her from her sisters, for the three girls 
dressed alike and seemed to be exactly of an age. My 
Miss Bourke I discovered to be not quite so tall as her 
sisters, to have blacker hair and eyelashes, eyebrows 
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that nearly met, and a shy, startled-f awn expression 
in her Irish-blue eyes. The three maidens all looked 
proud and grave, but I believed mine to be more timid 
than proud, shy and inexperienced rather than seri- 
ous, and it put me on my mettle at once to try to rouse 
her and draw her out. It proved to be a very dif- 
ficult task. I did not wish to treat her as a school- 
girl, ask her how long she had been back from Eng- 
land, if she liked dancing and played croquet, if 
she preferred riding to driving, drawing to singing ; 
but unfortunately I had not acquired the small-talk 
of Halifax, and as she introduced no subject of con- 
versation I had imwillingly to resort to the catechis- 
ing process. I extorted the information that she 
had been six years at school in the country in Eng- 
land, and had Uved two years in London, that she 
preferred Halifax to London, because here she was 
allowed to attend dinner-parties, which was not 
customary with unmarried young girls at "home," 
that she did not play the piano nor sing, but was fond 
of drawing and sketching in water-colors, that she 
could play croquet, that she had no saddle-horse of 
her own, and therefore seldom rode, and that her 
favorite sport was lobster-spearing. I was not fa- 
miliar with this sport, though I had speared frogs 
and black bass in the lake country, and asked her to 
describe it to me, but she looked alarmed, and said, 
hesitatingly, that I should probably have a chance 
to try it for myself before I left Halifax. 

I began to fear that my handsome companion 
with the poetic brow and romantic eyes, the aristo- 
cratic profile and classic throat, was not merely shy 
but dull. There was no doubt that Etienette had 
spoiled me for other women — Etienette, so vivacious 
and full of fun ; accomplished, well read, travelled ; 
witty, but always refined ; lively, yet always modest 
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and self-respecting ; gay, though full of deep and sin- 
cere feeling. I realized with a little pang at my 
heart that I must not let my thoughts go back to her, 
and I would have been well pleased could I have fallen 
desperately in love at this juncture. I was on the 
lookout for an object for my affections, and it an- 
noyed me to find myself so fastidious. This young 
girl beside me was almost ideally handsome in face 
and figure, sensitively good and sweet in disposition, 
if look and manner were to be believed, and no doubt 
carefully educated upon the best feminine models, 
yet I turned from her impatiently and set her down 
as dull because she failed to entertain me with a lot 
of society small-talk. On the other hand, how many 
attractive and entertaining young women I had 
hardened my heart against because they lacked the 
high-bred charm and beauty of Miss Bourke. There 
was no doubt at all that I was an unreasonable cad. 
I hated myself for it, and told myself severely that 
the ladies were probably far more critical of me than 
I of them. 

"I am very desirous to meet your cousin," I said, 
at last, when the pause in the conversation had 
grown intolerably long, and she had done nothing 
to relieve it. 

Which cousin?" she inquired. 
Oneida, Miss Haliburton," I explained. ''Her 
uncle. Major Haliburton, has been a friend to me 
since my boyhood. He tells me you call her ' Dido. ' " 

She looked up at me with her beautiful, romantic, 
Irish-blue eyes, full of a shy wildness, like those of 
a frightened gazelle. A wave of rich color swept 
the soft oval of her cheek. 

"I am Dido," she murmured, in low, embarrassed 
tones. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

LARPENT explained the situation to me as we 
drove home that night. 
-^ "Miss Sophy has had the care of her niece 
ever since she was a baby, and has legally adopted 
her as her heir under the name of Bourke, the father 
having given up all rights in the child. She has 
never been known here by any other name. She 
looks like her cousins, and they make a handsome 
group, so near of an age, too. Sir Everard's grand- 
daughters are twins, Anna and Minna, but they are 
such young goddesses in figure that every one calls 
them 'Diana' and 'Minerva.' Their cousin Oneida 
is six months younger, and such a queenly girl that 
she is ' Dido ' to every one. Sir Everard's daughters 
will be heiresses, however, while Miss Oneida will 
only have what Miss Sophy will leave her, a very 
modest sum, I suspect, unless her American uncle 
comes down generously. If he would only provide 
handsomely for her she could easily cut her cousins 
out.'* 

I could honestly say that I did not know what the 
major's circumstances were. That he was more than 
the humble engineer of a lake tug that he appeared 
at our first meeting I had soon satisfied myself. He 
had assumed that position as he had assumed many 
others of difi&culty or danger, when the Underground 
Railroad called for his services in the rescue of fugi- 
tive slaves. The younger son of a poorly paid min- 
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ister in a small New England town, his interests had 
been sacrificed to the college education of his older 
brother. At fourteen he had been taken away from 
the village school and set to work upon a small, 
struggling farm. At twenty-four, disappointed in 
love and discontented with the narrow outlook in his 
native village, he had started for the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. There he had been successful in pioneer 
work and farming, and had built himself what was 
considered a fine residence in the main street of San- 
dusky, a square white house with a cupola in the 
centre, having colored -glass windows. But after 
the Civil War his restless spirit was not satisfied with 
the limitations of city life. The negroes still ap- 
pealed to his sympathies, and now that they had 
been emancipated and there was no more rescue 
work to be done, a new form of bondage threatened 
them in the persecutions of the " carpet-baggers " and 
low whites. The major sold his Sandusky residence, 
took up his carpet - bag and moved first into West 
Virginia, then down into North Carolina. 

"There air carpet-baggers and carpet-baggers," 
he had said. " I am one, and I am goin' down there 
to see that the nigger gets fair play, if I have to do 
some reconstructin' myself." 

I doubted if he had accumulated much wealth 
under these circumstances. He always seemed to 
have plenty of money to spend, but his wants were 
few, and his greatest vice tobacco-chewing. He was 
shrewd at a bargain, and a little money would go a 
long way with him, but his generosity led him to be 
reckless in expenditure where others were concerned. 
Perhaps he would save if he had an object in view, 
like laying up an inheritance for his niece or en- 
dowing an institution for the education of the negro, 
but for himself I knew him to be indifferent. 
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He was still sitting up when I returned to our 
rooms. He tried to look humble, but I knew that he 
was bursting with pride and exultant expectancy. 

" You are a humbug. Uncle Lee, that's what you 
are — a. regular sly one!'' I exclaimed. "To think of 
your never even hinting that one of the most beau- 
tiful girls in the world was your niece. Heavens ! 
how an artist would rave over that head or a poet 
over those eyes, and you to sit there like a bump 
on a log with never a word I" 

He gave a chuckle of delight which he instantly 
tried to repress. 

How should I know?" he asked, deprecatingly. 

She is good-lookin' in my eyes, but how should I 
know she would be in your'n? You have seen all 
the beauties of Europe from the Empress You-genee 
down. You air mighty fastidious about women, 
Robert, and how'd I know what was goin' to suit 
your ideels o' female loveliness?" 

I could honestly satisfy him on that point, and 
every feature of his rugged face radiated with joy. 

" And what did you two talk about, sonny?" he 
asked. 

"About you," I replied. "At first I didn't know 
that she was your niece; I thought she was one of 
Sir E verard's daughters. Miss Diana or Miss Minerva, 
so I didn't know what would interest her. But as 
soon as she told me she was your Dido, we talked 
a blue streak and all about you, about the fugitive 
slaves and the war, and what you are doing for the 
negroes now, and what you have done for me. She 
said she had always been proud of you, and now she 
was prouder than ever." 

"Sho! She didn't, did she? I want to know!" 
he ejaculated, grinning with delight. "That's a 
good boy to stand up for your old friend! I tell you, 
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Robert, when Fm talkin' to her yo'r reputation don't 
suffer, neither. She knows as how you sailed that 
ice-boat the coldest night o' winter at the peril o' yo'r 
life ; she knows how you risked life and limb for 
niggers when you hadn't no cause to love 'em. She 
knows how you built that breakwater in Lake 
Huron, and how when the float broke her moorin's 
you held on to that rope for hours, with the waves 
rushin' over you like great mountains, till every 
mother's son among the workmen was slung ashore 
in safety, and then you tied the rope roimd yo'r 
shoulders and fainted away, and they pulled you 
ashore through the breakers more dead 'n alive. I 
seen yo'r hands a week after, and they war a 
sight!" 

'' Pshaw ! " I said, impatiently. " Things Hke that 
are done every day in marine engineering, and no- 
body ever mentions it. If you were on the lookout 
for heroes you'd find them as thick as bees among 
the workingmen, but we don't stop to think of those 
things. I may have saved a few workmen's lives 
once, but the brave boys have saved mine a dozen 
times under far worse circumstances. They don't 
pose for the newspapers, they just do their duty." 

"Well, some bosses don't share perils with their 
workmen like you do. I used to think to be a hero a 
man had to be a soldier, but I guess you air right 
Heroes air lyin' round thick in every occupation and 
perfession, if you only look out for 'em." 

From this time on I was a frequent guest at " Mid- 
fields." Finding that I was not familiar with the 
sport of lobster-spearing, a party was arranged short- 
ly after for my benefit. We were a merry group of 
young people that gathered a dozen strong in the 
hall as soon as it was fully dark. The ladies were 
equipped in short linsey-woolsey Balmoral petti- 
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coats and Garibaldi shirts of red flannel, the men in 
stout jerseys, barefooted, with trousers rolled up to 
the knee. The ladies carried torches of pitch-pine, 
and the men were armed with long, two-pronged 
spears, and in this guise we crossed the smooth lawn 
to the boat-houses, where three large, flat-bottomed 
row-boats were awaiting us. To Oneida was ap- 
pointed the task of initiating me into the mysteries 
of the sport, assisted by a merry, fair-haired Hali- 
gonian lass by the name of Day. Our other cavalier 
was Mr. McCulloh, of the Royal Artillery. Two other 
boat-loads of young couples pushed off, and from a 
canoe we were decorously chaperoned by Mrs. Darcy, 
the young wife of the colonel of hussars, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Beaumaris, of her Britannic Majesty's 
ship Bticentaur, Until we met, two hours later, at 
the rendezvous, this was the last we saw of our dis- 
creet chaperon or of our companion boats. Having 
installed the young ladies, one in the bow, the other 
in the stem, McCulloh and I waded out through the 
gentle surf till we floated the boat in comparatively 
deep water, then we tumbled in, and, standing up to 
our oars, poled quietly along the shore towards Hali- 
fax Bay. About a mile down the Arm we stopped 
and allowed the boat to drift silently in shoal water. 
The girls then held the flickering torches over the 
boat's edge, and, looking over the side, we could clear- 
ly discern the sandy bottom strewn with rocks and 
stones, thick with a heavy growth of sea-weed. These 
were the abiding-places of crabs and lobsters, and 
we could see their dark forms, disturbed by our pres- 
ence, hurrying from shelter to shelter across the 
stretches of clear sand. McCulloh, who was an old 
hand at the sport, took his spear, and, biding his 
chance, darted it suddenly at his dusky prey, striking 
it exactly behind the long fore-claws, where the two 
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prongs, one of which acted as a spring, closed over 
the shell, and the creature was raised to the surface, 
liberated, and thrown into the bottom of the boat, 
where he crawled about, making occasional vicious 
attacks at our feet The spearing process appeared 
to be a simple one, and not unlike other sp)orts I was 
familiar with, and I took hold of my instrument with- 
out any misgivings, but was quickly undeceived. 
The uncertain light from the flickering torches, the 
refraction of the water which gave the spear the look 
of bending off at an angle, the motion of the boat, 
and the subtlety of the lobster himself, who would 
remain immovable until the spear was within six 
inches of his body, then suddenly, with a sort of 
mocking courtesy, slide swiftly away from it in a 
totally unexpected direction — all combined to make 
the spearman's work exasperatingly difficult and 
exciting. At the end of an hour and a half I found 
myself very hot, very smoke-begrimed, partly vexed 
and partly amused, with two very pugnacious brown 
specimens to show for my work. My companions 
comforted me by the assurance that it was rare for a 
novice to capture any at all. McCulloh, more ex- 
perienced at the sport, soon had fourteen to his credit 
Miss Day held the torches for us, while Oneida, 
quiet and stately, gently propelled the boat with a 
short paddle. The romantic, picturesque character 
of the girl's beauty was revealed more charmingly 
than ever under the wavering, uncertain lights and 
shadows cast by the flickering torches. Her silence 
fitted with the scene. There was no moon, and the 
night was very dark, but across the bay we could see 
the twinkle of approaching torches. I rowed rapidly 
back to the boat-house, and all met promptly at the 
rendezvous. As we arrived at the house, wet and 
grimy, our host regaled us with hot Scotches and 
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took us to the bedrooms to clean up and get into civ- 
ilized garments again. 

" May I take you home in my trap?" asked McCul- 
loh, who was apportioned the same room as myself. 

"Thank you, but I have already accepted the 
kindness from Larpent.'' 

" Sorry, I'm sure, but you'll enjoy Larpent. Aw- 
fully nice fellow and a general favorite. Awfully 
sad story, though." 

"I have not heard his story," I said. "Is it gen- 
erally known? No one has yet spoken of it to me." 

"His wife left him ten or twelve years ago. He 
had just been sent to this station after the Crimea, 
and had nice quarters at the Engineer Barracks, and 
was busy preparing them for her and the children, 
who were waiting in Paris till he should be ready for 
them. One fine day he hears that she has sent the 
children to his mother in England and has eloped 
with some other fellow. He is always expecting her 
to come back to him, and keeps his quarters in readi- 
ness. His children are still in England at school, 
and spend the holidays with the grandmother. It 
is said he writes them long letters every week in their 
mother's name, so that they will not guess she is 
away from home, and he does not go to see them for 
fear they will ask why their mother is not with him. 
He began this way when they were little chaps, hop- 
ing that she would soon return, and that they need 
never know of her absence, but he can't keep it up 
much longer. They are big lads of fourteen and 
sixteen, and they must soon find out now/' 

" He looks young to have such big boys." 

" He is not yet forty — ^married at twenty-one, I be- 
lieve. All the best years of his life sacrificed to a 
woman who doesn't deserve such fidehty. It is a 
queer thing, this matrimony," went on Mr. McCul- 
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loh, rubbing himself down vigorously. " You never 
know how it is going to take a man. Here is Lar- 
pent, a spirited, sensible fellow on most subjects, yet 
he sits down quietly under his wife's desertion 'and 
allows himself and his children to suffer the loss of 
all home life just to shield her, instead of saying to 
the heartless creature, 'Go and be damned! my 
children and I will have a happy home without you!' 
Another fellow without half Larpent's spirit would 
have kicked up a row, got a divorce, and been well rid 
of her. It is the same way with the women. A fine, 
strong woman, that you would think had a will of 
her own, will put up with the worst kind of treatment 
from some brute of a husband, while another gentle- 
looking creature, married to some nice, amiable fel- 
low, will raise the devil of a row for the merest trifle. 
We see matrimony at pretty close quarters in the 
barracks. You can't keep any family secrets there. 
The world thinks that the colonel and his wife are a 
happy, united couple, but every one in the officers' 
quarters knows that they both have devilish tempers, 
that they are horribly jealous, call each other names 
and fling plates at each other across the breakfast- 
table. Whatever you do, Fr6mont," his head emerg- 
ing through an immaculate shirt, " don't marry in 
quarters." 

A few minutes later we were in the dining-room 
feasting merrily on broiled live lobster, hot coffee and 
ale. An informal dance in the drawing-room brought 
the evening to a pleasant close, and, taking all its 
features into consideration, I was not surprised that 
Miss Dido should think lobster-spearing the most en- 
joyable of all the sports. The young ladies furnished 
the music by turns at the piano, and we were offered 
claret-cup between dances. I had fresh occasion in 
the waltzing to admire the stately grace of the three 
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Miss Bourkes. With them dancing was not, as with 
Miss Day and the two Miss Stairs, a mere merry 
romp, but was hfted to the grade of a divine art. I 
could not but express my admiration of their exqui- 
site movements to Larpent on our homeward ride. 

" I understand that they were trained to it at the 
old-fashioned select school they attended near Lon- 
don/' he said. "Calisthenics and deportment were 
a great feature of the training. Miss Minerva tells 
me that they learned to walk and to dance while bal- 
ancing a glass full of water on their heads, in order 
to move quietly, keep themselves perfectly erect, and 
obtain the proper poise of the head. Of course they 
had inherited fine figures to begin with, but the train- 
ing has much to do with it. Their mothers went 
through the same discipline before them, and they 
will give it to their children in turn. All races that 
carry burdens on the head walk well and are erect 
and graceful." 

As we neared the town he begged me to finish 
the evening with a cigar in his room at the club. 
" If you are as enthusiastic a smoker as I, Mr. Free- 
mont, you will have been dying for a cigar ever 
since supper.'' 

I accepted his invitation gratefully enough. He 
seemed to have taken a fancy to me, and I, on my 
side, felt a strange interest in him, especially since 
hearing his story. As we settled ourselves com- 
fortably to our cigars, I said : 

"I ought to explain to you that my name is not 
Freemont, as it is so generally pronounced here. It 
is called in the States Fremont, but is really of French 
origin and should be Fr6mont — ^Rod^ric, or, as I am 
often called, Eric Fremont." 

"Eric I'' he echoed, in a low voice, looking at me 
strangely. 
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"Yes," I replied, easily. "Though an American, 
I have more French blood in my veins than any ex- 
cept Irish. My grandfather, who has adopted me, 
was a de Macarty. In fact, during my residence in 
France some years ago I was always known as 
'Eric de Macarty.'" 

"My God!" 

He had sprung to his feet, his cigar had dropped 
to the floor, he was staring at me with startled eyes 
frorn^a face of ashen paleness. 

"Eric de Macarty!" he stammered, with thick, 
hoarse utterance. "You are the man I have been 
waiting eleven years to killl" 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE man before me was neither mad nor drunk. 
He was agitated, but he was in perfect posses- 
sion of all his faculties. That he must be 

« 

laboring under some frightful mistake was evident, 
but until I could prove it a mistake my position was 
not a pleasant one. It seemed to be my fate to 
get into unpleasant positions, and I wondered if I 
should escape from this one as easily as from my 
adventure with Montgomerie Moir. 

I looked up at him coolly, took the cigar from 
my lips and laid it upon the ash-tray. There was 
no particular reason why I should smoke the 
cigars of a man who was thirsting for my heart's 
blood. 

" I am sorry I did not know you were waiting for 
me,'' I remarked, quietly. " I would have kept you 
waiting a little longer. Do you intend to kill me on 
the spot, or do you give me a chance to try conclu- 
sions with you?" 

"I am no assassin," he said, scornfully. "You 
shall have your choice of pistols, but it must be here 
and now." He staggered a little and put his hand 
to his brow. 

"Great GodI" he muttered. "To think that I 
should have fancied you and thought to make you 
my friend I" The veins stood out on his forehead, 
and his hands trembled violently. " Why did it not 
strike me before that you exactly answered the de- 
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scription? There is but one thing more, will you 
write out your name for me in full?" 

"Certainly/' I said, taking up the pen he pushed 
towards me. As I wrote I saw him move to a cup- 
board, take out a pair of pistols and lay them on the 
table by my side. I could see sdso that in his hand 
he held a yellow, crumpled piece of paper. 

" The same handwriting I" he exclaimed, watching 
me as I wrote my name in firm, bold characters. 
"Just one thing more, Mr. Eric de Macarty. Add 
the date I" he hissed into my ear — " the date, July 12, 

1857" 

I threw down the pen. I saw it all now. 
So she was your wife I" I exclaimed. 
You admit it!" he cried, laying his hand on 
one of the pistols. "You admit it, do you? you 
cold-blooded, cowardly rascal I" 

I turned round on him fiercely. "Admit what?" 
I asked. "We are speaking of your wife. What 
do you wish me to admit?" 

His hand clenched the pistol, his breath came 
hard. " You left Paris with her on the noon express 
of that date for Fontainebleau," he said, hoarsely. 

" I acknowledge it," I replied, unflinchingly. " And 
what do you infer from that?" 

" You took a coup6 at the station 2ind drove her in 
it to the H6tel de la Ville de Lyon." 

"I admit it," I said again, boldly, "and I ask you 
again, what do you infer from that?" 

"You went with her to her rooms " — he continued, 
gaspingly, but I interrupted him. 

"I admit it!" I cried, furiously, bringing my fist 
down on the table. " I admit it, and I repeat my 
question, what do you infer from it? If you infer 
dishonor to your wife or insult to me, then take up 
your pistol, you coward, and defend yourself!" 
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He staggered a little and seemed uncertain what 
to say or do. I followed up my advantage. 

" Whichever kills the other, the result is the same/' 
I said, " a pubhc scandal, dishonor to your wife, dis- 
grace to your home, perdition to your soul. You are 
a fool I" 

He dropped the pistol, sank into a chair, and cov- 
ered his face with his hands. " Macarty,'' he groaned, 
" you are right. I am a coward and a fool. I can- 
not kill you, or her, or myself. I have waited so long 
for my revenge, and now the moment has come my 
hand fails me.'' 

I sat down quietly near him. "It fails you," I 
said, gently, " because this is not the right moment, 
nor am I the right man. Look well at me. Captain 
Larpent. How old a man am I?" 

He raised his eyes heavily. "Twenty-eight or 
thirty." 

"I am twenty-eight," I replied. "My birth and 
baptism are recorded in the Cathedral of San Cris- 
t6bal of Havana, the 6th of January, 1840. Eleven 
years ago I was a boy of seventeen, a friendless stu- 
dent in Paris. I determined to run away from a 
guardigm I disliked and seek refuge with an old 
family friend living in Fontainebleau." 

" You could have been no more than a boy at that 
time," he assented, in a low voice. "She was then 
twenty-seven." 

"I took a second-class ticket," I continued. "The 
carriage was very full when an English lady got in, 
and I showed her a slight courtesy in finding her a 
seat. She spoke kindly to the lonely boy, and I con- 
fided in her that I had not the address of my friend 
in Fontainebleau. She suggested a search at the 
hotels, and I went with her first to the Ville de Lyon, 
where she offered me the hospitality of a cup of tea, 
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after our hot journey, which I accepted, the tea being 
served by her maid. I then started in search of my 
friend, and was met at the door by the driver of the 
coup6, asking for a written statement from me that I 
had hailed his vehicle and no other, as his fellow- 
coachmen were jealous. That writing you have 
somehow obtained possession of. I have never laid 
eyes again on the gracious English lady that I now 
suppose to be your wife, for she told me that her 
husband was an oflBicer stationed at Halifax." 

He sighed heavily. "I believe you, Macarty. I 
have betrayed mysdf. I have been a fooll" 

" You are not yourself to-night. Captain Larpent," 
I suggested, " nor am I. By to-morrow morning we 
shall have both forgotten what has been said here." 

But he shook his head sadly. " You mean kindly, 
Macarty, but we are neither of us drunk, nor is there 
any use in my trying to conceal what you probably 
know as well as every one else.. For my boys' sake 
I have hoped against hope that my wife would retum 
to me, that I might take her home to children who 
would never know that she had been away from me. 
But I am desperate now. I cannot keep up the farce 
much longer. I have always believed that I could 
not stand face-to-face with the man who led her to 
leave me without killing him, but now I see that my 
children would not thank me for it. I must give up 
my revenge, the only thing that has helped me to 
keep my self-respect all these years." 

"May I ask you to explain one thing?" I inquired. 
"How did you obtain that paper? What clew had 
you that led to your getting possession of it?" 

"To be sure, I owe you that explanation, though 
it will cost me much to give it. In the spring of 1857 
I was ordered to Halifax. My wife and children 
were to join me in midsummer. Their coming was 
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postponed, and soon after I heard that she had sent 
the children to my mother, and was living in an 
apartment in Paris. She was a pretty woman, 
fond of admiration : we were often separated by the 
necessities of my profession, and I was morbidly 
jealous. I took the next steamer for England, after 
writing to an artist friend of mine who was studying 
in Paris to secure rooms for me and to try and get the 
address of my wife's apartment. He met me at the 
Paris station with the desired address, which he had 
obtained through the police. I drove straight to the 
house, and was told by the porter that the lady had 
left a week previously, the morning of July I2th, 
for Fontainebleau. When I told my friend of this 
he informed me that, curiously enough, a young man 
who had been for some weeks at one of the fashiona- 
ble foreign hotels had mysteriously disappeared on 
the morning of July I2th, and had been traced to 
Fontainebleau in company with an English lady 
who exactly answered my wife's description." 

"Your friend was very ready," I suggested. 

He lifted his head suddenly. "Do you suspect 
him?" he asked. 

I parried the question. "Did it never occur to 
you to do so?" 

"Never, before God! I followed up the clew he 
gave me, traced you to the hotel at Fontainebleau, 
obtained this paper from the coachman, signed by 
you, and found that my wife had left the day before 
for Biarritz. I set detectives upon her path, not to 
find her, but to trace you. I had to leave France six 
weeks later in my country's service, and no trace of 
you had yet been found." 

" Of course not I They should have looked for me 
in Paris. Did not your informant know that I had 
returned and was living openly in the home of my 
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friends there? If he knew so well of my disappear- 
ance he should certainly have heard that I was 
found!" 

"No. He urged upon me to follow the Biarritz 
clew. I had to return to my duties, and I vowed be- 
fore Heaven to shield my wife as far as I could for 
our children's sake, but that if her lover ever 
crossed my path I would kill him!" 

A suspncion was burning itself into my brain. 
" May I know. Captain Larpent, the name of the 
friend who was so conversant with my affairs, so 
ready to throw suspicion on my good name?" 

*' You must not look at it in that light, Macarty. 
The suspicion gave him great pain, especially as 
he was in some way coimected with your fam- 
ilv." 

"It was Montgomerie Moir!" I exclaimed. 

''Moir is a charming, refined fellow, with whom 
I have kept up relations ever since," said Larpent, 
in a marked way, " and who married a very brilliant 
and gifted society girl. It would dishonor me to sus- 
pect him." 

I crossed the room to the fireplace in a tumult of 
emotions. There was nothing short of murder in 
mv heart and a wild desire to tell this man how he 
had been deceived, for it danced madly through my 
brain that if Larpent killed Moir, then Etienette 
would be free, free from a madman's claims, free to 
marry me! I do not know how long it was before I 
could control myself enough to say, in a tolerably 
natural voice: " Of course Moir is out of the question. 
I uttered my suspicion before I knew who your friend 
was. It simply goes to show that I should not make 
a good detective. But I am very grateful to you, 
Captain Larpent, for your confidence in me. I am 
almost a stranger to you, yet you have beUeved my 
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word against very strong evidence. I thank you 
for it/' 

I started to go, for the hour was late, but he made 
a sign for me to linger. There was evidently more 
that he wished to say when he felt calm enough. At 
last he began, a little unsteadily : 

" I have not had a happy home, but perhaps I did 
not deserve it. I was a faithful husband, but my 
youth had been wild, and it is only disappointment 
and sorrow that have taught me the beauty and 
value of domestic virtue. But I cannot now see a 
young man like you, good looking and good prin- 
cipled, gifted with youth, health, talent, and high 
aims, without at once praying God that he may be 
blessed with a wife as good as himself, and found 
with her a happy, blessed home. I have given you 
my confidence, Macarty, but I have no right to yours. " 

" One confidence deserves another," I said, trying 
to speak not too feelingly. "I am neither married 
nor engaged, for the sufficient reason that I grew up 
loving one httle girl with all my heart, but when I 
went to the war I supposed her still too young to be 
thinking of marriage, and when I returned I found 
her — married." 

He leaned forward and looked at me as if he would 
read into my very soul. 

" I find it the harder to forget her, as I know that 
her married life is not a happy one," I went on. '* Of 
course that makes no difference in her duty, or in 
mine either, and God knows I am trying to forget 
her. It would be both unworthy and criminal to 
waste the best years of this life in hoping that an- 
other man might be providentially removed from it 
for my possible benefit. Besides," I added, with a 
miserable attempt at a laugh, "he is healthy, and 
comes of long-lived stock. No! I know my duty 
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under these conditions, and I shall bless with my 
whole heart the woman who will teach me to say, 'I 
have forgotten!'" 

Larpent arose and walked about the room in an 
agitated manner, dropping sentences at intervals 
as he passed near me, and at last stopping by my 
chair and laying his hand on my shoulder. "Do 
you think that I do not understand what the tempta- 
tion is, to waste one's life longing for things that 
cannot come except through the death of another? 
I am not yet forty years old, I have had no wife, no 
home for eleven years, and I am constantly thrown 
with sweet, good young women who would bring 
a blessing into any man's life. Am I made of stone, 
that I never think of this? You have the advantage 
of being free. She may not be your first choice, but 
when you meet the desirable woman you may marry 
her and I may not. She is near you, as beautiful 
and good, as true and pure as any that ever trod 
Gkxi's earth, a queenly lily from the garden of para- 
dise. She has looked into your eyes and seen her 
hero. She is yours for the asking, and you are 
blessedly free to take her to blossom in your home. 
Give your life into her keeping, and never fear but 
that she will teach you to say, ' I have forgotten!" 

He stopped, overcome with emotion, and I was 
conscious of a strange choking at my throat, though 
my predominating feeling was one of intense sur- 
prise. I could not mistake his meaning. He loved 
Oneida Haliburton ; he was not free to try to win her, 
and he beUeved her to be attracted towards me. 

" It carmot be as you think," I murmured. " I am 
no hero of fiction to win a woman's heart in a week. 
You admit that you are full of sentimental dreams, 
and you have unconsciously woven an impossible 
romance. In time I might perhaps hope to win 
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a happiness of which I am so unworthy, but for the 
present you are dreaming. Dreaming I" I repeated. 

"Am I?" he asked, with a sad smile. "Perhaps 
I am, but she has known you longer than you think. 
From her childhood you have been pictured to her 
as a hero by one who loves you both in his homely, 
honest fashion. You were no stranger to her when 
she met you a few nights ago, and I, who know her 
so well, read in her lovely eyes that you did not dis- 
appoint her maidenly expectations. I had fancied 
you from the first, and when I thus saw you together 
I felt that you should belong to each other and that 
she knew it, but you did not — yet. My horror 
when I momentarily beheved you a criminal was 
greater than you can conceive. As soon as I be- 
came calm I should have known instinctively that 
you were guiltless, even had you made me no ex- 
planation. But what I have said will be held sacred 
in your honorable keeping. God bless you and pre- 
serve you worthy of a happiness that I have never 
deserved!" 

I was touched and sorry for him, but as I walked 
down Pleasant Street from his club to the Renfrew 
House I told myself that the whole thing was absurd 
on the face of it, the morbid fancy of a romantic, un- 
happy dreamer. If Miss Haliburton had been an 
impressionable school-girl of sixteen it would be dif- 
ferent, but she was a self-possessed, unimaginative 
young woman of twenty -one, who had had two 
seasons in London, and doubtless a host of ad- 
mirers, among whom one had surely touched her 
heart before this. I quickly dismissed the subject 
from my mind and my thoughts reverted to the ear- 
her phase of our extraordinary interview, and the 
flood of recollections it called up. How strangely 
the mark of Moir's hand seemed to have impressed 
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itself on every page of my history since my youth! 
Had he perhaps been sincere in beheving me guilty 
of an attempt to elope with Mrs. Larpent, or was he, 
as I had reason to think, simply making a scapegoat 
of me to divert the husband's suspicions from him- 
self? 

I found the major in his chair overcome with sleep, 
though he would not admit that he had closed an eye. 

"Sitting up with the boys? — a sober, steady man 
like you ! Oh, fie. Uncle Lee I Oh, fie I" 

" Two o'clock last night, half-past two to-night," 
he complained. " I can't keep it up long at this rate, 
sonny. Did you mix too many of their outlandish 
liquors, or can you say, ' truly rursd ' and ' constitu- 
tional convention'?" 

"Try me in the morning," I said, yawning wear- 
ily. " Hot Scotch, ale, and claret-cup, not to mention 
broiled hve lobsters, are a severe test of a man's ca- 
pacity. If I am restless to-night you will know I am 
seeing snakes, and that a particularly large one, of 
the variety known as 'snake in the grass,' is coiled 
directly over my heart." 



CHAPTER XXin 

THE remaining ten days of our stay gave me 
a clearer view of things. Captain Larpent's 
visions no longer seemed so impossible, for I 
soon discovered that Oneida was not the experienced 
society girl I had supposed. Her cousins, Diana 
and Minerva, who were heiresses, grandchildren of 
a prominent public man, had been presented at court 
and were recognized leaders in Halifax society, but 
their cousin Dido, an orphan, and half American at 
that, adopted by a maiden aimt in moderate circum- 
stances, was in a very different position. When Sir 
Everard and Lady Bourke wished to bring out their 
granddaughters in London society they had taken a 
house, entertained lavishly, and in turn been ex- 
tensively entertained. Miss Sophy Bourke, living 
in modest lodgings in York Place, was unable to 
bring out her niece in the same style. The cousins 
were not ungenerous; they invited Dido to their 
dances and general receptions, and even saw that 
she had partners provided for her from among in- 
eligible younger sons. At the end of the season 
each presented her with a cast-oflF ball-gown, a din- 
ner-dress in fair condition, and several pairs of half- 
soiled gloves and slippers. These Miss Sophy 
promptly donated to her maid as perquisites, and 
Dido was fitted out with new ball-gown, opera-cloak, 
and accessories from the handsome checks which 
her queer, impresentable Yankee uncle sent her every 
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Christmas and birthday, but she could coiuit upon 
her fingers the number of fashionable entertain- 
ments she had attended during two London seasons. 
Sometimes her cousins, who were not musical, sent 
her tickets to concerts and oratorios which they did 
not care to use. Aunt Sophy had taken her twice 
to hear Tietjens in opera ; she had seen three Shake- 
speare plays and a Christmas pantomime, and Sir 
Everard had once insisted upon her being included 
in a party to the Goodwood races. In Halifax, how- 
ever, things were very different from London. It 
was not so costly to cb'ess or to entertain in a quiet 
way ; society was less conventional, the young Hali- 
gonian girls were gay and informal, they fancied 
the gentle, reserved Oneida rather than her stately 
cousins, and invited her on her own merits to a num- 
ber of small affairs from which her cousins were omit- 
ted, and she was beginning to receive an amoimt of 
attention from the young oflBicers and civilians that 
might easily turn the head of even an experienced 
society girl. 

A large part of this information I obtained from 
Miss Sophy herself. I accompanied the major al- 
most daily in his visits to the cottage, and, taking 
it for granted that he wished to wsdk and talk, to 
row and ride with his lovely niece, I devoted myself 
to the aunt. Miss Sophy was an admirable woman, 
sensible, independent, high-spirited, and so very 
talkative that I no longer wondered to find Miss 
Dido somewhat shy and uncommunicative. In her 
aunt Sophy's companionship she would certainly 
have little opportunity to develop whatever conver- 
sational powers might be latent within her. I could 
sit by Miss Sophy's side on the lawn, or in the pleas- 
ant morning-room and watch with admiring glance 
the young girl with the figure and bearing of a god- 
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dess and the eyes of a Saint Cecilia, while I listened 
to the lively, garrulous aunt and obtained from her 
unconscious communicativeness the whole history 
of her charge's hfe and education, from the feed- 
ing of her infancy to her present social success, 
from her primer with her first governess to her later 
instructions from her aunt in the mysteries of 
housekeeping and marketing and casting of accoimts. 
If Miss Dido did 2iny justice to her instructress she 
must be well versed in all domestic accomplishments 
and virtues. I also learned that she had shown 
signs of temper at five, had passed through a phase 
of obstinacy at seven, a phase of personal vanity at 
ten, and a phase of phenomenal piety at twelve. In 
all of these phases, as well as in scarlet fever and 
croup, the judicious methods employed by Miss 
Sophy, of which she gave me detailed account, had 
obtained the best possible results. This I was quite 
ready to believe from the evidence before me. 

The major's pride and joy in his beautiful niece 
was something pleasant to witness, and there was a 
touch of pathos in it as I remembered her to be the 
daughter of the young woman he had vainly loved. 
I suspected that he would rather have her marry an 
American boy and a friend of his own than any of 
the British oflBicers or Haligonian gentry that waited 
upon her, but his delicacy was so great that he never 
hinted his wishes or lifted a finger to bring us to- 
gether. I found opportimities, however, to pay my 
court to the shy, gentle, high-bred beauty at some 
of the many entertaiimients that marked the close 
of the season, and with a little patient endeavor I 
was able to find the subjects she most liked to talk 
about, and to draw her out of her shell of timidity or 
reserve. Her uncle Levi's labors among the negroes, 
my own stories of the legends of the habitans, and of 
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aigineering aiterprises on the lakes, and the many 
deeds of heroism among the workmen and sailors 
that marked them, these she would Usten to from me 
^i-ith shy sympathy and interest, while she grew al- 
most talkative when I asked her about her visits to 
the National Gallery and the British Museum, her 
trip to the Irish Lakes and among the EngUsh Ca- 
thedrals. Her drawings and water-color sketches, 
which she was prevailed upon to show me, surprised 
me by the talent they evinced, and by a touch of 
poetic feeling and imaginativeness which I had not 
given her credit for. They were not wholly correct 
in perspective, and as that was my specisdty I vent- 
ured to suggest an alteration here and there, which 
she received with angeUc grace and himiihty, while 
the major, standing by, seemed bursting out of his 
waistcoat with pride in both of us. 

I reviewed the situation as I knelt by my bedside 
with my forehead resting on my crossed arms, and 
I lifted my heart with gratitude to God who, in my 
hour of sore need, had sent this sweet, grave, queenly 
girl to draw my heart from danger and lead it to paths 
of peace and virtue. I prayed that I might love her 
as she deserved to be loved, for it troubled me that 
there should be so httle of the romance and passion 
of youth in my feehng for her, though the very de- 
liberation with which I had attached myself to her 
was, in a way, a greater tribute to her worth. It 
was due to her, however, that I should test my af- 
fection and prove its sincerity and truth before I 
asked her to crown it. I determined to see what a 
short absence would do, and plstnned a trip to An- 
napoUs, the Port Royal of historic days, on the shores 
of the Bay of Fundy, and to the region round Wolf- 
viHe and the Minas Basin, where the scene of Long- 
fellow's " Evangeline " is laid. If, amid the interest of 
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such scenes and away from the influence of her 
stately beauty, I still felt that I could forget the past 
at Oneida's side, then how gladly I would return 
and ask her to accept my life and service. 

I called a last time at the cottage to say good-bye 
before my flight to the land of the Acadians. The 
good aunt and her niece received me informally in 
the morning-room up-stairs, a pleasant, airy room, 
with flowering plants in the bay-window, comforta- 
ble chairs. Miss Sophy's work-table, Oneida's easel, 
and a bookcase in which I detected Scott's novels, 
expurgated editions of Shakespeare and Byron, the 
poems of Longfellow, Aubrey de Vere, and Adelaide 
Proctor, stories by Miss Yonge, Madame Craven, 
and Lady Georgiana Fullerton, and several books 
of a devotional character. Miss Sophy did talking 
enough for the three of us, while I was almost as si- 
lent as the handsome girl at her side. When I rose 
to go, after explaining that it was uncertain whether 
I should return to the States by way of Halifax or by 
St. Johns, New Brunswick, and therefore uncertain 
whether I should see them again, there was no abate- 
ment in Miss Sophy's good-natured cordiality, but 
when Oneida held out her hand to me it was with a 
cool dignity of manner and a proud flash of the 
dsirk-blue eyes that took me aback and made me 
feel what an intolerably conceited cad I had been to 
receive so easily Larpent's suggestion that she might 
be already attracted towards me. I stumbled down 
the stairway in a deeply chastened frame of mind. 
That proud, stately girl up-stairs held all my future 
happiness in her hand, and I had learned in one 
minute what I had thought it would take me a week 
of absence and reflection to find out. I was a fool to 
think of going away when I needed every day and 
hour of that precious week to try to win her inl 
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At the foot of the stairs I discovered that in my 
confusion I had left my hat and riding-whip in the 
morning-room. It was embarrassing to return for 
them after all our adieux had been said^ but I could 
not well ride hatless into the streets of Halifax. I 
unwiUingly mounted the stairs again^ inwardly 
cursing the luck. 

The door of the morning-room stood ajar. Within 
I coidd see Miss Sophy in her arm-chair, bending 
caressingly and pityingly over the kneeling figure 
of Oneida, who, with her face hidden in her aunt's 
lap, was crying as if her heart wotdd break. 

"Oh, Aunt Sophy!" she sobbed. "He does not 
care for me! He finds me dull! I know he will 
never, never come back again, and I love him so! I 
love him sol" 

I had only one thought — to escape unobserved! 
That proud, sweet girl must never know that I had 
seen her in her himiiUation, that I had learned un- 
bidden the holy secrets of her maiden heart. I slid 
quietly down the bsuiister, tiptoed to the front door, 
sprsuig on my horse's back and rode ofiF, all hatless 
as I was. 

I could not go to the city yet, I had other things 
to think of. I turned my horse's head towards the 
lonely common to the north. It was bordered by a 
deep wood of scrub-pine. Into the wood I rode, dis- 
mounted and fastened my horse, then threw myself 
at full length on the ground to think. 

My first feeling was one of triumph, of ecstasy! 
I laughed aloud and hugged myself for joy, then 
threw out my arms exultantly. This was such a 
happy, glorious thing that had come to me— to me 
who had suffered so much disappointment, sorrow, 
and humiliation in my other affairs of the heart. This 
queenly girl, so good, so beautiful, so true, loved me, 
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me, Rod6ric Fr6montl I could have her for the ask- 
ing, even as Larpent had told me I She would be 
my wife, my own I She was the gift of God to me! 
the sweet reward, one hundredfold above my deserts, 
of my poor sacrifices for virtue and duty. I was 
happy, gloriously happy, strong in hope and man- 
hood, fervent in consecration to God and to her, my 
stately hly ! my beauty! my dear, good girl! my 
queenly Dido! 

My second thought was that Oneida must not 
shed one unnecessary tear! I had been gone long 
enough to play my part and allay all possible sus- 
picion of eavesdropping, and now I must return as 
fast as the prosaic hired animal from the livery- 
stable would carry me. I took him into my confi- 
dence as we trotted along over the common and tow- 
ards the Arm, for he had witnessed my extraordinary 
actions in the woods, and I felt that they called for 
some explanation. So I patted his neck, and bend- 
ing over him, whispered all sorts of foolish things in 
his ear, impressing upon him the necessity of keep- 
ing my counsel. I came near promising to buy 
him in the exuberance of my joy, as he seemed part 
and parcel of my romance, but common-sense came 
to my rescue in season, and I compromised on a reso- 
lution to hire him and him alone for my future rides 
to my sweetheart's home, for needless to say I had 
thrown to the winds all thoughts of absenting my- 
self from Halifax. The trip to Acadia should be 
reserved for my wedding journey. I had no tears 
for EvangeUne until Oneida's should be wiped away 
forever. 

I galloped noisily up the approach to Midfields, 
and reined in my Rosinante before the cottage, under 
the window of the morning-room. "Miss Sophy!" 
I called; "Miss Sophy! come to the window!" 
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In a moment the little lady's head was thrust out 
She was open-mouthed with surprise. 

"Look at me!" I exclaimed. "Just look at me! 
I galloped half-way into Halifax without a hat on 
my head! You must think me demented! May I 
come up and explain?" 

"Why, certainly/' she said, cordifidly. "Your 
hat and whip are here. Dido noticed them after you 
had been gone fully ten minutes. Come directly up 
and fetch them." 

Again I fastened my horse's bridle to the post. 
"We didn't think we should be back so soon," I 
whispered to him. "Now be good and don't listen! 
I'll tell you all when I come down again," and I 
could have vowed that the beast winked at me. 

Miss Sophy was in the morning-room with my 
things in her hand. She was alone, but the door 
into the inner room was half open, and I suspected 
that Oneida had taken refuge there, and that it was 
her shadow that fell across the doorway. I went 
round and stood near that door, but with my back to 
it, facing Miss Sophy. 

" You will not wonder that I forgot my hat when I 
tell you all," I said. "Miss Sophy, I have given up 
my trip! I cannot leave here, at least I cannot un- 
less you tell me it is useless for me to stay, and send 
me away forever. I knew when I planned to leave 
that I loved your niece, but thought I ought to test 
my new affection, for I had loved once before — a little 
playmate with whom I grew up in Detroit and Paris. 
She married four years ago, and I was not sure 
that I had forgotten her as I should forget. But I 
had hardly said good-bye, I had not crossed the 
threshold of your door, before I knew that I was a 
fool to think I needed any test. Your niece has 
my whole heart and my whole life in her hands, 
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and I have come back to ask your leave to devote 
every moment of the short time that is left me to try 
to win her, to try to gain some word of hope — " 

There was a little stifled cry behind me; I turned 
and saw Dido stsmding there, her cheeks flushed 
red, her beautiful, shy eyes swimming in tears, her 
hands outstretched. I sprang towards her, and in a 
moment her arms were around my neck and her lips 
raised to meet mine, I was clasping her as if I could 
never let her go, and Aunt Sophy in the background 
was murmuring incoherent words of blessing and 
happiness. 

Two hours later I returned to our rooms to find the 
major fretting himself into a heat over my tardiness. 

" Well, this beats the Dutch!" he exclaimed. " To 
see you sauntering in as cool as a cucumber, the 
carpet-bags lying there, and the train gone half an 
hour ago!" 

" Let it go. Uncle Lee !" I cried, joyfully. " Let all 
the trains in the world go to Jericho if they wish to! 
I do not stir from this blessed spot ! I have a message 
for you from Miss Sophy. You are to come right 
back with me to Midfields to tea, for Dido has some- 
thing very important to tell you!" 

I do not think I had fully realized till then the 
strength of this good man's affection for me. I did 
not deserve, no frail man could wholly deserve, the 
things he said of me, but the one object of his lonely 
life was his beautiful niece, and if he had been at- 
tached to me before for my own sake he now loved 
me doubly and trebly for hers. It humbled me to see 
with what whole-souled confidence he laid her hand 
in mine. It must have been partly owing to the 
glamour cast by the name of Fremont ; for what was 
there in my unheroic character and commonplace at- 
tainments to inspire such trust and love in this strong, 
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homely man, who had seen men smd knew the life 
and works of men both in their greatness and their 
littleness as few know them? 

But there was one feature of the affair that seemed 
to mystify him. " I declare to reason I don't see how 
you done it," he said at last, after much frowning and 
puzzled thought. " It beats all how you done your 
courtin'. Appeared all the time like you war court- 
in' the old lady, and didn't care a hill o' beans to be 
near the young one. We done things different in 
my day." 

" I did it in the old French way. Uncle Lee," I re- 
plied, laughing gleefully. "I will teach you how 
it is done. You talk to the parents and get on the 
right side of them, and this gives the girl a chance 
to watch you and think what a nice young man you 
are and how much she wishes you were talking to 
her. Then there is generally some third person, a 
friend of yours, who goes with the girl and praises 
you up behind your back and makes her think bet- 
ter of you than ever — " 

His mouth opened wide and he stared at me blank- 
ly for a moment; then he smiled from ear to ear. 

"Robert," he remarked, "you air powerful sly! I 
wouldn't 'a' thought it of you! You took me in, and 
I done yo'r courtin' for you without knowin' it! You 
didn't need to give me no instructions, for you knew 
yo'r reputation war safe with me. Come to think, I 
used ter notice her eyes, them deep, shy eyes o' her'n, 
kinder travelUn' round in yo'r direction a good deal, 
and it used to make me mad that you didn't seem to 
see 'em. But, Lor', you saw I and what odds does 
it make how you done it so long as you done it!" 



CHAPTER XXIV 

BEFORE the major and I left Nova Scotia it was 
arranged that Oneida should visit her uncle 
in the States and that we should be married 
there during the Christmas holidays. This plan 
seemed to satisfy every one. Sir Everard and Lady 
Bourke had indeed offered, rather faintly, to have 
the wedding-breakfast at the Hall, as Miss Sophy's 
cottage was too small for the necessary number of 
relatives and intimate friends, but their relief was 
very apparent when Major Haliburton put in his 
claim. He was her father's only brother, and had 
long urged Dido to make him a visit. It would be 
very proper that she should make this visit now, 
as it would be the nearest thing to being married 
from her own father's house, and Miss Sophy her- 
self would be there to represent the mother. I also 
ventured to put in a word from my own point of view. 
My grandfather, my only living relative, would wish 
to see my marriage. At his advanced age — eighty- 
five — ^hale and hearty as he was, a winter's voyage to 
Nova Scotia would be very dangerous, especially in 
view of his having had inflammation of the lungs 
the preceding spring. This decided the matter. Sir 
Everard and Lady Bourke withdrawing their claims 
with graceful alacrity. 

The major and I left Halifax full of the happiest 
anticipations. A number of my friends came down 
to see me off and offer me their congratulations, 
among them Captain Larpent. 
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" Do not ask me to the wedding," he said, with his 
pecuUar, sad smile. " I will do much for you, Fr^ 
mont, but I draw the line at that. I have half a 
mind to sell out and go to my children. I think 
that before Christmas you will hear of me on the 
ocean, homeward bound. You see I have given up 
the comedy I was playing. I am going to admit my 
children behind the scenes and dispel their innocent 
illusions. Better the truth from me than from a 
cruel world. Poor chaps!" 

My letters, overflowing with happiness and with 
descriptions of Oneida's grace and goodness, had 
reached my grandfather a few days ahead of my 
arrival in Detroit, and he was prepared to give me 
all the affectionate sympathy I asked, though there 
was a tinge of sadness underneath that troubled 



me. 



It is right that you should marry, Rod6ric, my 
boy," he said, "right from every point of view. I 
approve of youthful marriages, the younger the bet- 
ter, and I should have liked you to marry at twenty- 
one if she had been old enough." He did not specify 
what " she " he had in mind. " We have been very 
happy together, my child, but the old man will be 
passing away soon, and he will be glad to bless the 
new household before he goes. There are a few 
things of your angel mother's I should have liked to 
keep till I went, but it is right that you should have 
some memorials of her in the new home." 

"The new home!" I stammered. "Why, P6p6, 
shall we not live with you? I have described the old 
house to Oneida till she knows its every nook and 
comer. It is her wish that you should sit at the head 
of your table and I at the foot, as we have always 
done, and she w411 be between us as our sweet guest. 
She would not wish you to feel that her coming made 
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any change, except in our having her companion- 
ship." 

"Impractical young lovers!" he smiled, shaking 
his head sadly. " That would do in France, where 
the old families still live in the patriarchal system, 
three generations in the home at once, the old people 
providing for the household needs, the younger ones 
rearing their families. But the New World has dif- 
ferent ideals. In justice to Oneida you must con- 
sider a little how it will appear to the society in which 
she should take her place if you bring her to this old 
homestead. The Detroit ladies who have enter- 
tained you at their houses, those with whom you 
have danced and dined, will call upon your bride, 
and where will she receive them? Save the kitchen 
and offices, we have but two rooms on the lower floor, 
the plain, old-fashioned dining-room, and this big, 
shabby sitting-room, fitted up with all the odd no- 
tions that come to two old bachelors. Is this a proper 
drawing-room for a beautiful young bride?" 

" You do not alarm me in the least, P6p6," I said, 
resolutely. "I am not so unpractical as you sup- 
pose. I have thought it all out. Our surroundings 
will make no difference to our old family friends, 
those of French traditions and faith, who will be al- 
ways our friends no matter where or how we live, and 
they are, like ourselves, the true Detroiters, the 
children of the pioneers. What care we for the opin- 
ion of the new-comers, who are almost strangers to 
us? Besides, P6p6, there is the tower-room, off the 
first landing of the stairs, which we have been using 
for a store-room. We did not care for it because it had 
not the river view, but now that there is nothing to 
be seen from the front windows but the Nain Rouge " 
(for this was the name we had given to that eye-sore, 
the red-brick factory), "the view over the garden is 
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really the prettiest of any, and the tower-room is just 
the size for a bride's boudoir." 

My grandfather became so interested in the project 
of fitting up the tower-room that he quite forgot his 
other objections. After all, the house had been com- 
fortable enough for his wife and his daughter in the 
old days, and had then been considered a handsome 
residence. The sitting-room, with its fine dimen- 
sions — thirty-five feet in length by twenty in breadth 
— had been the scene of many gay dances and hos- 
pitable entertainments, while many a feast had been 
served at the cheerful board in the big, square dining- 
room. The hall, which cut through the whole width 
of the house, was spacious and dignified, while op- 
posite the entrance was the wide-, low staircase, with 
a large landing half-way up opening into an octag- 
onal tower-room which had been my grandfather's 
study thirty years before when the ladies monopo- 
lized the drawing-room. But ever since I could re- 
member it had been used as a place of refuge for all 
things useless, and the drawing-room had degenerated 
into a sort of rough-and-ready abode for a lonely 
man and boy. I would not change its character while 
my grandfather lived, or disturb one inch his special 
chairs and tables and the hiding-places of his pipes 
and books and secret treasures, but the hall and the 
dining-room might be refurnished to advantage, 
while the tower-room could be charmingly fitted out 
in modem style as a reception-room worthy of a love- 
ly young bride. 

The day after my return I resolved to call on the 
Chaberts and receive their good wishes.^ There would 
be a slight embarrassment in meeting Etienette which 
it would be best to have over as soon as possible. 

"Have you told the Chaberts?" I asked of my 
grandfather. 
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"Told them what?" queried the old gentleman, 
slyly. 

" The one only really important thing in the world, " 
I repUed, nothing daunted. 

"I have told Nita, and she has told the others, 
who have all been over to give me their f ehcitations. 
Your letter came the day before she went away," 
and the Chevalier eyed me very intently from under 
his shaggy eyebrows. 

"Went away?" I echoed. "Has she gone?" 

"Her father feels worried about her," said my 
grandfather, somewhat gloomily. " She seemed hap- 
py enough to be here among her own again, but a 
few days before you came home she suddenly took it 
into her head that it was her duty to be near her 
husband so that she could go to him if anything 
happened." 

" Where is he now?" I asked, rather faintly. 

"He is travelling up in the Northern Peninsula 
with Mr. Arthur, a young physician, and a valet 
who is really his keeper. They are camping and 
fishing upon Lake Superior, and they hope that the 
out-of-door life and freedom from business worries 
will restore his health and mental balance. Nita is 
visiting the McNiffs, who are now settled in Mar- 
quette, so that she may be within easy reach of her 
husband if he should send for her." 

I had never thought of the possibility of his getting 
well and of her going back to him. Of course, if the 
physicians pronounced him cured it would be her 
duty to return to her husband, yet I remembered how 
Uttle faith Dr. Netley had in the chances of a per- 
manent cure, and it seemed to me that her relatives 
ran a terrible risk in allowing her to live with him 
again. But I told myself sharply that it was none 
of my business, that her father was her natural 
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guardian, that I had my own responsibilities now, 
and other people must shoulder theirs. 

Fortunately I had plenty of work on hand, blessed 
work, a sovereign relief in so many ills. My plans 
and specifications for the Delft Harbor improve- 
ments had been accepted, and the contracts made by 
the Survey Office, so that I had to set forth almost im- 
mediately to superintend the dredging and straight- 
ening of the channel, the building of the breakwater, 
and the laying of the foundations of the light-house 
before winter set in. 

As was my custom, I superintended personally 
every inch of the construction and shared all the ex- 
posure with my workmen. A succession of early 
autumnal gales, striking us before the stone founda- 
tions for the light-house were properly cemented, 
threatened to undo the labor of weeks by submerging 
or dragging from its moorings the huge iron cylinder 
which we had driven into the sand and which was 
riveted to huge piles forming a sort of exterior break- 
water. It was a herculean task to keep this cylinder 
dry, and more than once we spent the whole night in 
water, holding on to ropes and pulleys, while the 
great surges of Lake Michigan, rolling in upon us 
in foam-blown masses twenty feet in height, swept 
us off our feet again and again. We were clad in 
life-preservers and lashed to the great wooden piles, 
otherwise many lives would have been lost in those 
ice-cold, raging seas. But we triumphed ! We were 
numb and bruised, but our great cylinder stood its 
ground against the sledge-hammer blows, and when 
the surface water grew calmer and we removed the 
enormous tarpaulins that covered it not a pint of 
water had forced its way into the interior, not a stone 
was ever so little jarred from its setting. Workmen, 
foremen, contractors, and engineer, we hugged each 
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other for joy and indulged in a very riot of shouting 
and cheering, while the old lake frowned and tossed 
and sullenly surrendered to the power of man, till 
the sun shone forth after days of gloom and caressed 
it into a gentler, friendlier, happier mood. 

It was late in November before the work was 
brought to a point where we could leave it for the win- 
ter. Oneida and her aunt were now in North Carolina, 
where the major was in the seventh heaven of happi- 
ness preparing his house for the wedding and lavish- 
ing presents upon his beautiful niece. Like many 
timid, reserved natures, Oneida wrote more freely than 
she talked. Her letters were long, descriptive, flow- 
ing on smoothly and pleasantly, with an unexpected 
touch of dry humor here and there, and much shy 
tenderness. I kissed the precious missives and slept 
with them under my pillow, an ever-increasing pile, 
which I carefully hid by day from the prying eyes of 
the landlady of the Delft Tavern. 

When we touched at St. Ignace on the homeward 
voyage, I was met by 6mile McNiff. 

" Rory, there is a job that you positively must do 
for us. We will have no denial. You know I am now 
superintendent of the Redoubtable Mine, and we 
have a scheme on foot for getting at the rich beds of 
ore under the adjoining lake." 

But I am not a mining engineer," I interrupted. 

I know nothing whatever of metallurgy." 
That is not the question," explained McNifl. 

The ore is there all right. What we want you to do 
is to see if it is practicable to drain the lake and to 
divert the streams that feed it into some other basin, 
and to estimate the cost of such an undertaking. 
This sort of thing is in your line, and it will be a big 
contract. You have lost so much money in mines 
you ought to make some out of this one. Did you 
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know that the Forest Lake Copper Mine is coining 
money for us hand over hand ? What a pity you ever 
sold out your shares in it to Moir, who has millions 
enough already from other sources!" 

"Sold out!" I echoed bitterly. Then I stopped 
myself. Let bygones be bygones I Bmile evidently 
had no notion of the true state of affairs, and, as he 
was working for a company in which Moir was a di- 
rector and one of the largest shareholders, it was 
best he should remain in ignorance. 

" Is Mrs. Moir still with you and your wife?" I 
asked after a while, hesitatingly. 

" She went to join her husband about three weeks 
ago," he replied. "He is as right as a trivet now. 
In fact, he never was mentally wrong, only in a very 
nervous condition from business worry. He is just 
as well to-day as you or I. Etienette will cheer up 
now, I hope, for she seemed awfully sad when she 
was with us. She is plucky and tried not to show 
it, but she could not deceive me, who have known 
her from a child, though she is queer, like all women. 
For instance, she kept up as bravely as possible all 
through the harrowing anxiety about Moir, and then, 
when she got news that he was well and wanted her 
to join him, she broke down and went all to pieces 
— got hysterical, and all that sort of thing. My wife 
firmly beUeves that ]^tienette fears and dislikes her 
husband, and was frantic at the thought of having 
to live with him again, but I tell her that is nonsense. 
All women cry when they ought to laugh, and laugh 
when they ought to cry, and you should always judge 
them by contraries." 

Now that I knew I should not have to see Etienette 
again, I consented to Emile's proposition. Emile 
was an old friend and the playmate of my childhood, 
and I disliked to refuse him, especially as it was 
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evident that he was hoping to do me a good turn and 
compensate me in some degree for my losses in the 
other mine. 

We went into the hill country of the interior, in the 
Gogebic Range, where such treasures of iron ore 
were being brought to the surface. The great Re- 
doubtable Iron Mine was the most extensively worked 
at that time of any in the range. We found the di- 
rector and his wife were entertaining a party of 
Eastern ladies and gentlemen who had mining in- 
terests in that region, and it was proposed that we 
should visit the famous mine before I made my in- 
spection of the neighboring lake reservation. It was 
with a shock of dismay, when, too late to withdraw, 
I discovered that the party included Mr. and Mrs. 
Montgomerie Moirl 



CHAPTER XXV 

I HAD a warm greeting and a few hurried words of 
congratulation from Etienette, who struck me 
as looking thin and anxious, but Moir appeared 
in far better physicsd condition than when I had last 
seen him, and seemed quite composed in manner. 
He apparently retained no recollection of our last 
meeting, though I remembered Dr. Netley's predic- 
tion, and found myself nervously dreading some ca- 
tastrophe, and resolved to keep well out of his way. 

I had never been down a mine in my life, and the 
little hole in the ground, looking like a trap-door, 
that served as the entrance to the Redoubtable Mine, 
aroused no adventurous desires in my breast. Had 
the ladies not persevered in their wish to descend, I 
would gladly have given up the enterprise. It was a 
strange and not a particularly pleasant sensation to 
feel ourselves shut up in an iron cage, which, slant- 
ing backwards, did not permit of our standing up- 
right, but left us propped against the sides as it spal 
obliquely down in darkness into the bowels of the 
earth. We were to stop at the ninth level, six hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet below the earth's surface. 
When we were released from the cage the sense of 
suffocation and imprisonment left us and a feeling of 
adventure took its place. Clad in miners' rubber 
coats and helmets, with dripping candles fastened 
upright to the crown, we wandered through caves 
and galleries, sometimes in high, vaulted chambers, 
sometimes stooping under low arches and picking 
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our way over pools in the uneven flooring. We sang 
and listened to the echo of our voices along the rocky 
galleries, we laughed at each other's comical appear- 
ance, our faces blackened by the smoke of candles 
and torches, the water dripping from the brims of our 
helmets. We were a merry enough party when, an 
hour later, we found ourselves standing by the cage 
ready to seek the upper air. The ladies entered first, 
Warren, Wynne, and McNiflf followed. Moir held me 
back. 

"The ladies were a Uttle crowded coming down," 
he said to the superintendent. " Mr. James, will you 
please take up this load and send the cage down 
later? Mr. Fremont and I will go up on the second 
trip.'' 

Oh, what a thing it is to have a fearful heart! I 
was filled with a mad desire to fling myself into the 
cage and beg for protection. I was sick with terror 
at the thought of staying alone with that man — alone, 
with seven hundred feet of solid rock above our heads, 
out of reach of himian hearing or aid. With a super- 
human effort I controlled myself outwardly. For 
very shame I dared not show the fear I felt. Sud- 
denly a Ught figure sprang out of the cage. 

"I shall stick by Mr. Moir," said Etienette, gayly. 
"It would never do to separate husband and wife! 
There will now be room for one more," and her eyes 
signalled to me to take her place in the cage. 

I would have given all I possessed to be able to do 
so, but I could not I would rather have died than 
show myself the coward I really was, so I stood my 
ground and shrugged my shoulders with affected 
indifference. 

"What a pitiable creature a poor bachelor is!" I 
sighed. " Is there no one to stick by me? Ladies, I 
appeal to you I'' 
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"Oh, Mr. Fremont, we would all love to/' called 
back the lively Mrs. Wynne, " but what can we do? 
We are married, and, what is worse, our husbands 
are with us!" 

We all laughed gayly as the cage sped up. I 
watched it out of sight, then, drawing myself to 
my full height and whistling "Dans les Prisons de 
Nantes" to show my courage (Heaven save the 
mark!), I became profoundly interested in doctoring 
my candle, which was flickering in the draught and 
unloading tallow on my neck. 

Etienette made a wild effort at hilarity, in which I 
was unable to help her out. She recalled many 
of the comical incidents of the expedition, laughed 
anew over the trite witticisms as she repeated them, 
and endeavored, with a heroism I could admire but 
not emulate, to close the dreadful gulf of silence that 
lay between us three. Moir was absolutely dtunb, 
and I could only speak in monosyllables and second 
her efforts at gayety by a hollow smile. Oh, what 
providence had permitted me to come into this dread- 
ful place? Why could I not have foreseen some such 
predicament as the present? 

It seemed an hour before the cage returned, though 
it could not have been over ten minutes. I breathed 
more freely. We should be safe now, for with the 
superintendent present I need have no physical fear. 
We were both stalwart men, and able, together, to 
meet almost any danger I could foresee. But as I 
stepped towards the cage I saw with dismay that it 
was empty! The engineer had let it down from 
above without thought of danger below. 

We stepped into the little prison, first Etienette, 
then I, then Moir, who pulled the valve that gave 
the signal whistle to the engineer above. To my 
horror the cage began to glide slowly downwards, I 
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could not control a start of surprise. Moir gave a 
chuckle, and^ his restless eyes gleamed in the semi- 
darkness. Etienette turned ashy pale, and for one 
second closed her eyes and leaned against the back 
of the cage. Then she roused herself. 

''How perfectly ridiculous!" she exclaimed, with 
a ghastly httle laugh. " Why, Monty, you gave the 
wrong signal! Here, let me pull the valve. What 
is the up signal?" 

/ did not know, I had taken it for granted the 
superintendent would return for us, and had not 
thought it necessary to inquire, but, had I known it, 
I could hardly have used it, for Moir put his hand 
before the valve and stood there with the same wicked 
chuckle upon his lips. I felt that I must avoid as 
long as possible any hand-to-hand struggle with a 
madman in that little iron cage seven hundred feet 
under ground. Etienette gave a gasp, the forced 
laugh died on her white lips, she tottered and fell 
back against the cage half fainting. 

I felt that we were descending more slowly, then, 
in a hesitating sort of way, the car came to a stand- 
still. The engineer above doubtless suspected that 
there had been a mistake in the signal. Moir and I 
stood in deathly stillness watching each other. His 
shifty eye avoided a direct gaze into mine, but I 
looked steadily into his face and held myself ready. 
Thank God ! with a slight trembling motion the thing 
began to mount. Moir fell to cursing and swearing, 
and sprang at the valve like a wild-cat, but I was too 
quick for him and had caught his wrists before he 
reached it. Something in me rose to meet the strug- 
gle. We were mounting, that was the great thing ; 
each moment we were nearer safety, and if I could 
only hold my own for three, four minutes, we should 
be in God's free air, among our friends again, and 
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an would be welL But his strength was fearful I 
had felt the force ci his grip once before ; now I was 
almost powerless under it In an instant he had 
tripped me up and forced me upon my knees. I 
must continue the struggle, however feebly, enough 
to keep his hands occupied so that he could not reach 
the valve. We passed the ninth level in our upward 
flight, then the eighth, the seventh — I was growing 
horribly weak, the pain in my muscles was intense, 
I was losing my hold on his wrists. We were near- 
ing the sixth level, only the sixth! Oh, God! could 
I hold out for five more? My eyes grew dim, my 
hands sUpped on his wrists, my joints seemed to crack 
under me, and as we reached the door of the sixth 
level he wound his arms around me, lifted me from 
my knees, and threw me out into the darkness. 

As the cage glided up I saw Nita's unconscious 
figure fallen in a heap in one comer, I heard his 
derisive laugh, I screamed wildly for aid. As if 
my vcHce could have penetrated the solid rock, I 
hurled curses after his disappearing form, I crawled 
as near as I dared to the shaft and shouted with the 
full force of my liuigs. For a moment I was beside 
myself with terror and rage. I was suffocated, I could 
not breathe, I could have beaten my head in helpless 
agony against the rocks. I grew hoarse and weak 
and fell trembling to the floor. Gradually I became 
capable of reasoning and of controlling myself. Of 
course I should be missed and the cage would return 
forme. Of com^e! I could almost laugh at myself 
for my foolish terrors of the moment before. It was 
a mere question of minutes! 

But how slowly the minutes passed, how deadly 
damp it was, how damply dark! I was as full of 
nervous fancies as an hysterical woman. I crouched 
down in the gloom with a feeling that nameless, in- 
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tangible horrors surrounded me. I dared not strike 
a match for fear I might see — I knew not what I I 
hardly dared to breathe, but I listened in an agony 
of attention for some soimd that would betoken the 
approach of my rescuers. I trembled violently, and 
it felt as if my heart were faiUng to beat. I should 
have liked to consult my watch, for it seemed as if 
hours were passing and no sound broke the subter- 
ranean stillness save the drip, dripping of congealed 
moisture, yet I decided to remain in ignorance of the 
time rather than call into being weird shadows by the 
uncertain Ught of a match. But the nightmare 
sense of suffocation grew on me till it seemed as if I 
must scream and shout, and pound with my fists 
against the sharp, cruel rocks. What had happened 
above that I was left to my fate? Had Moir killed 
Etienette? Was she dead and he insane, and all the 
others so occupied with that tragedy that I was for- 
gotten and left to die here by slow tortures? Was 
my life to end thus — was I to rot here in all my youth 
and strength, with all life's best joys and triumphs 
waiting for me? 

I screamed aloud in terror, but the sound echoed 
so wildly through the rocky corridors that it gave me 
a sudden fear that I, too, might be going insane. 
With a tremendous effort I controlled myself. Sup- 
pose I were forgotten, what then? Let me face the 
worst and consider it calmly. True, I might die, 
but then we must all die. Was the slow torture of 
starvation so much worse than the ravages of dis- 
ease? Did not men die in agony on battle-fields, 
in hospitals, by sea and by land, in the house of 
friends, or in the hands of enemies? What had not 
been suffered by martyrs in times of persecution? 
Why should not I have to endure what others had 
endur^? The God who knew of the fall of a spar- 
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row, and who valued me more than many sparrows, 
knew of my need. If I perished He was yet with me, 
His arms around me, as surely as if I lay in my bed 
with sorrowing friends about me. What difference 
did it make to Him whether the walls of a mine or 
the walls of a chamber surrounded His child at the 
hour of its soul's release? My God, my Father, was 
with me, and in a few more hours the manner of my 
departure would be as nothing to me also, when I 
should fall worshipping at His feet and He should 
gather me to His heart! "Oh, God I" I murmured, 
"I believe! Help Thou mine unbelief!" 

I knelt and said my evening prayers. I had been 
taught in my childhood to say them each night as 
sincerely and fervently as if I expected to die in my 
sleep, and so I said them now, quietly, peacefully. 
I felt as I never felt before the love of Father, Saviour, 
Comforter I I was not gJone in the depths from which 
I cried ! God and His angels, the gentle Virgin Moth- 
er, and all the glorious company of heaven kept watch 
with me in my vigil in the bowels of the earth till, 
overcome with weakness and weariness, I stretched 
myself out on the rocky floor and pressed my hps to 
my scapular, murmuring the words of the compline 
prayer, "Save me, Lord, waking, and keep me 
while I sleep, that I may watch with Christ and rest 
in peace ! Keep me as the apple of Thine eye, and 
protect me under the shadow of Thy wings! Into 
Thy hands—" 

I knew no more. They tell me that when they 
found me, the next morning, I was sleeping as sound- 
ly and sweetly as a child, with a smile upon my lips. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THEY removed me, all weak and shaken^ as I 
was, to the superintendent's house, where Emile 
and his wife cared for me with affectionate as- 
siduity. They could hardly be persuaded I was un- 
injured save for a strained wrist and general stiff- 
ness, and they reiterated their dismay and horror at 
learning of what had happened. 

" We had all driven over here expecting you and 
the Moirs to follow. Then came a confused report 
that Mrs. Moir had been frightened by the cage 
starting to go down instead of up, that she had been 
brought to the surface in hysterics, and that Moir 
had insisted on putting her aboard the train for 
Marquette, that she might have a physician's care. 
When you did not return we supposed you had gone 
with them." 

"When did you first learn that I was missing?" I 
asked. 

" This warned us," said Emile. It was a telegram 
dated from Marquette : 

"Make sure that R. F. is safe. He fell off cage. Do not 
answer this. We sail for Europe Saturday. E. M." 






Imagine our horror!" exclaimed Emile's wife. 
No wonder poor Mrs. Moir was hysterical. I was 
nearly so myself when I read it. To think of Moir's 
not having told any one ! To be sure he was awfully 
upset and nervous about his wife, but to my mind it 
goes to prove what I have always maintained, that 
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he is not right in his head, otherwise his f orgetf ulness 
would have been nothing short of criminal. I don't 
think the man is safe, and I have written Dr. Chabert 
all about it. K he lets Etienette go abroad alone with 
Moir he will be an imnatural father.'' 

" I am so glad you wrote. When did you send the 
letter?" I asked, eagerly. 

"I wrote while they were searching for you," she 
repUed. " The telegram came in the early morning, 
but it took them two hours to find you, as they had no 
idea at which level you had fallen off or whether they 
should not perhaps find your remnants at the bottom 
of the shaft. I dashed off a postscript at the end to 
say that you were found and not much hurt, only 
bruised and shaken from the fall and shock, and I 
hurried it off by this noon's train." 

" God bless you for your promptness!" I said, kiss- 
ing her hand gratefully. She was Marie Louise 
Lagardfere, from over the river, who had known the 
Chaberts all her life, and it was very natursd for her 
to write her fears and warnings to the doctor. Had 
she not written I must have done so, but it came bet- 
ter from her. 

Two days later Mrs. McNiff received a despatch 
from Dr. Chabert : 

" Thank God for R.'s safety. Your letter conclusive. I leave 
to-night for New York to prevent departure, or sail with them." 

From this I knew that Etienette was now safe, for 
her father had been sceptical at best of Moir's cure, 
and, now that he was thoroughly awake to the danger 
of his daughter's position, would leave no stone un- 
turned to secure the safety of this idolized child. I 
ought to have been at rest about her and to have dis- 
missed her from my mind, but the adventure in the 
mine had shaken my nerves almost beyond my control, 
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and her image was ever before me. By day I labored 
over the engineering problem assigned to me; I ex- 
plored to their source the streams that fed the lake, I 
sounded the lake-bed, I examined its shores; and 
ever in its placid waters, or mirrored f r9m its brown 
tributaries, I saw the faintiag form of Etienette, and 
her dark eyes turned on me with a gaze of suiguish. In 
the evening, when I rested from my labor, I brought 
out Dido's sweet letters and read them again and 
again till a feeling of deep peace stole over me and, 
taking up my pen, I could write her my daily journal 
of events and add loving words to tell her how happy 
her letters made me, how all my life's joy was in her, 
and how I looked forward with ardent longing to the 
rapidly approaching day that would unite us two 
forever. 'Then I would seek slumber after my fatigue, 
and when it came to me it was troubled by broken 
dreams and agonized visions, and ever in them Etie- 
nette's face, with eyes of anguish and imploring 
hands, and I would awaken to find my pillow wet 
with tears. 

I wrote to my grandfather to hurry the prepara- 
tions for my marriage and for our journey to the 
South, for I felt sure that these disturbed dreams 
were largely the nervous after-effects of my advent- 
ures in the mine and that change of scene and Dido's 
sweet companionship would quickly set me right. 
Two letters that reached me during this period con- 
tributed to restore more normal conditions. The first 
was from Captain Larpent, accompanying a present 
to me of some books, and written in a happy, hopeful 
vein. He had sent his resignation and broken up his 
housekeeping, and was to sail shortly for England, 
where he hoped to spend many happy years in the 
companionship of his boys, devoted to their education 
and enjoyment. He wished me every blessing and 
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desired me to know that he was happier than he had 
been for many a year, and was sure he was doing the ] 
right thing. He was at peace with all men and 
ready to take up the duties and blessings that Ufe 
still held out to him in abundant measure. 

The other letter was from Dr. Chabert, written the 
morning of the day they were to sail for England. 

" I shall never let Nita live with him again," he 
wrote. *' I have no faith in his permanent cure, and 
it would simply be courting a tragedy to throw her 
in his power. He will be apparently free, but actually 
under the strictest surveillance during the voyage, 
and as soon as we reach England he will be put in 
charge of a famous alienist, and I will at once take 
Nita to the Continent, and give her the rest, the 
change of scene, and the entire freedom from har- 
rowing fear and anxiety which the poor little girl 
so sadly needs. My poor, brilliant Nita I to think 
that she should have led such a life! all her graces 
and accomplishments wasted, her health and spirits 
crushed! She never speaks of it; she is brave and 
self-contained, and she seems fearless enough where 
she alone is concerned, but it seems that he has borne 
you a grudge ever since the old days in Paris, and 
she has always feared a tragic termination. Why 
he did not kill you when he had you in his power in 
New York is something I do not understand, except 
as one of the vagaries of an unbalanced mind. She 
had great difficulty in sending off her telegram to 
Emile McNiflF about the trouble in the mine, as her 
husband hardly stirred from her side, but she suc- 
ceeded in giving him the slip. She would not have 
told me this much, for her notions of loyalty and se- 
crecy have always been quixotically high, had not 
Marie Louise Lagardfere's letter given me the clew, 
so that I could question her to the point." 
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I was glad and relieved, indeed, to feel that the 
dear little friend and playmate I had so long and so 
truly loved was safe under her father's protecting 
care, and would never again be exposed to the terrors 
and trials of her past life. At best her life could never 
be a happy one, but, when I thought of the richness 
of the blessings that were to be showered on mine, I 
felt less reluctance to accept and enjoy them now that 
Etienette was relieved of the heaviest of her burdens. 

For I think I knew instinctively that Marie Louise 
McNiff was right when she declared that Etienette 
hated and feared her husband, and that the heaviest 
cross of her life had been not his illness but his re- 
covery, and the duty it imposed upon her of return- 
ing to him. And I think I also knew instinctively, 
though never would I admit it to myself in so many 
words, that it was his injustice to me, his persecution 
of me, her childhood's love, that first embittered her 
against her husband. So much the more was it to her 
honor that she had done her duty towards him so 
faithfully — that she had ever guarded his good name 
so scrupulously. Not even to her own father would 
she turn for sympathy, when it involved making 
known to him the sins and failings of the man whose 
wife she had become. Not in her father's home 
would she seek refuge when it would bring her into 
companionship with me, for I also knew that it 
was not for my peace of mind only that she had left 
her father's roof and gone nearer to her post of duty. 
Thank God, that duty would now be relieved of its 
dangers and terrors, and she would be as happy with 
her father, travelling amid scenes of Old World in- 
terest, as she could ever hope to be while Moir lived. 

At the end of another week I returned to Detroit. 
It had been decided to have the wedding at Major 
HaUburton's North Carolina plantation, where we 
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would all pass the Christmas holidays together, 
after which I would take my beautiful bride to her 
new home on the blue Detroit. 

"Well, Rod6ric, how do you like it?'' 

My dear grandfather! He led me to the door of 
the big sitting-room with an air of mystery, and 
then stepped aside to let me look in. I could only 
throw my arms around him and tell him how good 
he was. I had thought it would be trial enough 
to him to have the hall and tower - room deco- 
rated and the dining-room refurnished, but of his 
own accord and wholly luiknown to me he had had 
our bachelor sitting-room remodelled during my ab- 
sence, and a truly deHghtf ul room it now was to my 
masculine eye. It still retained the character of a 
Ubrary and an air of great comfort, but, though all 
the old landmarks were there, it was wonderful how 
much it was altered and improved since the stately 
soUd-mahogany furniture had been freshly uphol- 
stered in rich but subdued colors, the walls newly 
papered, the oak floor polished, and heavy Turkish 
rugs put in the place of the threadbare carpet. A 
large bay-window thrown out on the side towards 
the flower-garden, and containing a dainty inlaid 
work-table and lady's writing-desk, gave a feminine 
touch to the room which sent a thrill of happy an- 
ticipation to my heart. 

"Your grandmother's," explained the Chevalier, 
and I felt how much it had meant to him to have 
these sacred mementos brought to life and prepared 
again for woman's use. 

The night before we started for New York was icy 
cold. A light snow had fallen and covered the land- 
scape like a winding-sheet and the white moonlight 
streamed cold and chill over all things. There was 
something unearthly in the aspect of nature, and I 
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was visited by a sense of oppression. The memory 
of Alix haunted me ; I seemed to see her lying in her 
icy bed in the river's depth, and for once I was glad 
that I could not see the heartless stream, for once I 
rejoiced in the shadow of that hideous wall of red 
brick into which I gazed across the lawn from my 
bedroom. Sleep would not visit my eyes that night, 
and I rose and wandered half-way down the stairs 
to the landing from which the tower-room, now a 
pretty bridal boudoir, opened. The shades were all 
raised and the silver moonlight fell ghostly and 
chill across the floor; the walls were shrouded in 
shadow. An ottoman in the centre of the room 
had been hastily covered with a sheet to preserve it 
fresh from dust till the bride's arrival, but it looked 
so hideously like a maiden's bier in its white drapery 
that I tore at the sheet wildly and flung it far away. 
As I did so a distant sound fell on my ear and smote 
my heart with heaviness — the long, deep baying of a 
hound over la Cdte du NordI At that moment a 
gust of icy wind swept past the house, and a shadow 
fell on the moonlit floor, the shadow of a cloud driv- 
ing across the face of the moon I I clapped my hands 
to my eyes. I would not look up nor out. If the 
Spectral Hunt was abroad that night it should not be 
for me ; my eyes must not see it, lest it bring danger to 
my dear ones. Still shading my face with one hand 
I groped with the other for the window-blinds, that I 
might shut out that ghostly light from the bridal- 
room. I touched something cold, I know not what, 
but instantly a wild terror possessed me, and, turning, 
I fled to my room and threw myself shivering upon 
the bed. Then I drew the coverlet over my head and 
pressed my face deep down into the pillows, that I 
might shut out from my ears the ominous sound of a 
dog's baying over la Cdte du Nord 1 
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Not till the moonlight had paled before the coming 
of gray, wintry dawn did I fall asleep. It was far 
past our usual breakfast hour when I came down 
into the dining-room. My grandfather was not 
there, but I heard voices in the adjoining kitchen and 
moved towards the doorway, where I saw him stand- 
ing in the middle of the room Ustening to old French 
Kate and three or four habitans from the Grosse 
Pointe farms. They were talking excitedly, inter- 
rupting each other, but the burden of their testimony 
was all the same — that the Chasse Galfere had been 
abroad that night, that the Spectral Huntsman had 
steered his phantom canoe in the clouds directly over 
our house, and that not an habitan from Hamtramck 
to I'Anse Creuse had closed an eye the hvelong night 
for the baying of the Huntsman's Hound over la 
C6teduNordI 

"Shut your mouths, with your infernal super- 
stitions!" stormed my grandfather. "If some luna- 
tic dog bayed at the moon you should have had the 
sense to get up and turn over your slipper three times 
in silence. But you are a pack of idiots!" 

They were no idiots! They had turned over their 
slippers with all the proper formalities, but this was 
no dog of flesh and blood barking at the moon, this 
was Chasseur, the Phantom Huntsman's hotmd, 
and not amenable to ordinary measures. Some ca- 
lamity threatened. 

"PstI V'l^ M'sieu Rod6ric, zo pale like h' won 
zheet!" and all heads turned towards the doorway 
where I stood listening. 

"M'sieu Rod6ric, she h' also 'ave 'ear Chasseur! 
Not?" they asked. "Tees den dat bimeby some 
t'ings go 'appen!" 

"Silence!" commanded my grandfather. "You 
must not even mention such superstitions 1 You 
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know the Church forbids your having any deaUngs 
with signs and dreams, and all the stuff and non- 
sense of your fancies. " 

Assuredly, the Church forbade superstition, they 
all knew that. But had not the good God Himself 
permitted them, one and all, to witness with their 
eyes and hear with their ears the things whereof 
they spoke, and, if He permitted these things, was it 
for them to say they were only superstitions? 

But my grandfather did not stay to argue. He 
pushed me into the dining-room, and, following after, 
closed the door, leaving the disputants to talk the 
matter over among themselves. He urged me to eat 
some breakfast and freely cursed the folly of the 
habitans. 

"Ridiculous nonsense!" he fumed. "One old 
gibbering idiot somewhere thinks she saw a queer- 
shaped cloud — a Ukely enough thing on a windy 
night — and the whole lot of moonstruck zanies im- 
mediately think they have seen the same thing. 
Heaven knows Fm a light sleeper, but I heard noth- 
ing." Then, after a pause, "Did you hear any- 
thing, Rod^ric?" he added, anxiously. 

" I beUeve I remember waking up long enough to 
hear a loony old cur making night hideous some- 
where in the distance," I replied, evasively. " Some- 
body ought to have shot him and not let him keep 
the neighborhood awake." 

In spite of the energy with which he disclaimed 
any faith in signs, I could see that my grandfather 
felt uneasy. Not until we were driving into the city 
to take the train, however, did he acknowledge the 
feeling, as he turned to give a last look towards the 
old place. 

"We have grown old together, the house and I," 
he said, huskily. "I don't know why, Rory, my 
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boy, unless those conf oiinded idiots have shaken my 
nerves with their fool stories, but I have the blues this 
evening, and I feel as if I should never see the old 
home again." 

"If you feel that way/' I said, "we will drive di- 
rectly back and you shall not leave it at all." 

" But I must see your wedding," he exclaimed ; " I 
would rather never see the house again than lose that 
sight." 

"Oneida shall come on, and we'll have the wed- 
ding here," I said, sturdily. "Women have done 
as much as that before for the men they loved. I 
would go to the ends of the earth to win her, and think 
it but a small thing to do, but I have confidence 
enough in her good sense and her affection to ask her 
to come to me instead, if there is sufficient reason 
for it." 

"Nonsense I" said my grandfather, angrily. 
"There is no reason for it at all I A mad dog, a 
pack of moonstruck habitans interrupting my break- 
fast, and too many croquecignolles have combined to 
give me an indigestion, that is all. You shall not 
fail in chivalry to your future wife for the vagaries 
of a dyspeptic old man." 



CHAPTER XXVn 

WE took the long journey to North Carolina 
by easy stages, stopping a few days in Cin- 
cinnati and Washington on the way. The 
time passed all too slowly for me, who was as im- 
patient a lover as ever sighed for his wedding-day. 
Dido, my queenly Dido, loved me, and had changed 
the face of the world for me, and in return I loved 
bier with a tenderness and devotion that surprised 
2ven myself. I could smile now to think I had 
3ver feared my love for her lacking in warmth. I 
laughed scornfully at the recollection. 

At Richmond I purchased the New York papers 
3f the previous day, and, leaving my grandfather to 
bimself for a time, went to the smoking compartment, 
and, finding it empty, had stretched myself com- 
fortably on the lounge to read, when my eye fell on 
the startling headlines of the first sheet: "Was it 
murder? Tragedy on an ocean steamship! Well- 
known New York millionaire struggles with a retired 
British officer and is fatally stabbed. The latter 
[alls from the deck and is killed. Was the wound 
inflicted in self-defence? Theory of the quarrel." 

I had no need to read what followed. I saw it all 
plainly enough beforehand, though I forced myself 
to go through the sensational account, word by word. 
The Cunard steamship Russia had sailed from New 
york for Liverpool via Halifeix, having on board, 
among other passengers, Mr. Montgomerie Moir, a 
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well-known financier, with his wife, valet, and maid. 
Mrs. Moir's father. Dr. Chabert, of Detroit, and an- 
other physician. Dr. Traver, of New York, were of 
the party. The first two days of the voyage were 
uneventful, although Mr. Moir was observed to be 
in a somewhat nervous and depressed condition, 
owing to news received from Cuba previous to sail- 
ing that his extensive sugar plantation on that isl- 
and had been burned by incendiaries during insurrec- 
tionary troubles there. At Halifax a number of pas- 
sengers were taken on board, among them a Captain 
Larpent, formerly of the Royal Engineers, now re- 
tired and on his way to join his children in England. 
Larpent was a quiet, gentlemanly-looking man, of 
pleasing address, and retiring, unobtrusive manner. 
Moir greeted him as an old friend whom he had not 
seen for many years, and at once introduced him to 
his wife and her father. It was noticed, however, 
that Larpent's manner towards Moir was stiff and 
reserved, and that he avoided shaking hands with 
him. Towards evening the sea grew rough and 
stormy, and there were few passengers on deck save 
Moir and Larpent, who were conversing in low tones, 
when suddenly they were seen to grapple with each 
other. For a moment it was supposed that they had 
lost their footing as the vessel shipped a heavy sea, 
and were merely clinging to each other for support, 
but it soon became evident that the struggle was in 
deadly earnest. Dr. Chabert tried to separate the 
two, but, being an elderly man, was powerless to do so, 
and before the first ofl&cer and two sailors had sprung 
to his assistance Moir had tripped up Larpent, throw- 
ing the unfortunate man against the low rail that 
guards the upper deck. Larpent fell completely over 
the rail and plunged backwards down to the lower 
deck, striking on his head. His neck was broken 
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by the fall and death must have been instantaneous. 
Moir, in the meanwhile, was found to be bleeding pro- 
fusely from a knife-wound in the throat which had 
completely severed the jugular vein. Everything 
that surgical skill could accomplish was done to re- 
lieve him, but he was unable to articulate and soon 
fainted away from loss of blood, and, after lingering 
through the night in an unconscious condition, ex- 
pired in the early hours of the morning. Mrs. Moir 
was a witness of the whole tragedy — indeed, it was her 
screams that first called attention to the struggle. 
She would have thrown herself between the com- 
batants, but was forcibly restrained by friends. 
The testimony is conflicting as to the commencement 
of the trouble. It will probably never be known 
who attacked the other first, and there is abso- 
lutely no clew to the cause of their quarrel. The 
most plausible theory is that Larpent struck in 
self-defence. It had been known for some time to 
Moir's friends that he was mentally unbalanced 
from business worries. It is said that he attacked 
and struggled with another friend about a week 
before saiUng, without, however, any serious conse- 
quences. Dr. Chabert had prudently warned Lar- 
pent to beware of exciting Moir in his nervous 
condition, and it is probable that Larpent was pre- 
pared to defend himself in case of extremity, and 
did so with the above fatal results to both. 

I laid down the paper, too stunned by the news for 
a while to take it all in clearly. Then, little by little, 
I could see the wheels of justice rolling relentlessly 
on to overtake her victim and crushing the innocent 
with the guilty. I could have told the cause of the 
quarrel, but it should never pass my lips, and I could 
only hope, for Larpent's sake, that it was indeed in 
self-defence that he had struck. I might reasonably 
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hope it, for had he not written me so short a while be- 
fore that he was at peace with all men? Perhaps 
this was the fulfilment of the Spectral Huntsman's 
warning, and it was over the Chabert's house and 
not ours that he had guided the phantom canoe! 
The time of the double death corresponded closely 
with the ghostly visitation. It was nine nights ago 
that the Phantom Huntsman had crossed over la 
C6te du Nord; the dates showed that it was eight 
days ago that the fatality had occurred. A week had 
passed before the Riissia completed her stormy voy- 
age, and in twenty-four hours the full account had 
reached us over this marvel of the century — the new 
Atlantic cable. For eight days, then, Etienette had 
been a widow I For eight days she had been free, and 
I knew it not ! She had been free, and I, unknowing, 
was on my way this morning to become the husband 
of another woman! 

With a start I became conscious of the direction 
my thoughts were taking. I sprang up, and, draw- 
ing myself to my full height and strength, I lifted my 
clasped hands to heaven and exclaimed fervently: 

"Oneida! Oneida! I am happy, thrice happy, 
blessedly happy that I have won you, that you will be 
mine, my darling, my treasure, my heaven-sent wife!" 

Then I sank back in my seat, and, covering my 
face with my hands, determinedly drove away all 
thoughts of what I had read. I forced myself to re- 
call, one by one, all the tender memories of my court- 
ship, my first meeting with Dido, her htunble, pa- 
thetic declaration of love, the sweet hours of our first 
engagement, the gracious poise of her classic head, 
her strong, elastic figure and high-bred bearing, her 
exquisite beauty of feature and coloring, her dark- 
blue Irish eyes with their deep, shy, earnest gaze, 
and, above all, her enduring beauty of spirit, the 
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yoodness, the sweetness, the fidehty and truth that I 
:ould worship when the earthly beauty it illumined 
^SLS faded or marred. A deep peace settled on my 
tieart. I loved her tenderly, she loved me devotedly, 
she should never shed a tear through me if I could 
help it. I was very, very thankful I had not known 
until too late for any hesitation to be possible. Oh, 
Etienettel Etienette! passionately loved Uttle friend 
of the past, God keep you and comfort you ! I could 
never bring happiness to your generous spirit by 
breaking another woman's loving heart for your 
sake I 

Towards evening we arrived at a little country 
town about twenty miles from Raleigh. On the 
rough platform of the wayside station stood the 
tall, gaunt figure of the major, and beside him the 
gracious form of Oneida, shyly, radiantly happy 
in expectation of greeting us. I think she saw a 
troubled look in my eyes, though she asked me no 
question, and as we were driving over rough, clay 
roads, through pine woods and fields of late wild- 
flowers to the old-time mansion which the major had 
purchased of a ruined planter, I thought best to tell 
her a part of the truth. 

" I cannot get out of my thoughts something that 
I have seen in the papers. Some one has passed 
away, dear, who came for a while into both of our 
lives. Dido, you have not forgotten Captain Lar- 
pent?" 

She started a little. "Is he dead?" she asked 
under her breath. 

" Yes, dear. He was killed on his way to join his 
children, after all those years of separation. Did 
you know how much he admired you?" 

She looked embarrassed and spoke hesitatingly: 
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" I am afraid I did not like him very much. I ought 
not to say anything unkind as he is dead, but 1 
thought he ought not, as a married man, to let me 
see that he, that he — " she turned scarlet and could 
not finish. 

" That he was so much in love with you, poor fel- 
low?" I asked, smiling. 

" He never told me so," she said, hastily. 

" Of course not. Moreover he did not dream that 
you suspected it, but women understand a man's 
manner instinctively." 

"Not always," she corrected, with as near an ap- 
proach to archness as I ever saw in her. 

" Oh, it is very well for you to pretend that you did 
not dream I loved you, and yet who was hiding be- 
hind doors ready to overhear my declaration — 1 
should like to know?" I asked, teasingly. 

At the door of the mansion was Miss Sophy, beam- 
ing joyously on us all, gorgeous in a new brown silk 
gown, with pink bows at her throat and in her cap. 
Dido confidentially whispered to me that Aunt Sophy 
had been growing young and coquettish ever since 
the visit to the bachelor uncle had been planned, and 
we had a sly laugh together over the marvellous cap 
and kerchief. 

Poor Larpent was edready forgotten! 

The major insisted that my grandfather should be 
under his roof, while I was comfortably installed in 
a cottage a stone 's-throw from the gate of the avenue. 
Christmas was now close upon us, and our wedding 
was to be the morrow of the feast. The few intervening 
days of courtship were spent chiefly in riding through 
the picturesquely wooded country surrounding 
Major Haliburton's plantation, and viewing scenes 
of Southern life, as new to me as to Oneida. The 
whole country filled me with sadness. It was the 
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first time in my life I had visited the South, the land 
of my American forefathers, and I was overflowing 
with sentimental regrets and commiseration, roused 
by the sight of the scars of war which four years of 
peace could not obHterate, the ruined homesteads 
and desolate plantations of the upper classes, the 
abject helplessness and shif tlessness of the emanci- 
pated negro, and the insolence and unscrupulousness 
of the "carpet-bag" demagogues, who insulted the 
one and intimidated the other. It did not need much 
of the major's eloquence to convince me of the mag- 
nitude of the task of reconstruction and the ominous 
failure of its commencement. 

''I wam't no Copperhead, and I ain't one now," 
he said, " but if there could 'a' been any other way of 
doin' the ' reconstructing ' than the way we done, it's 
safe to say it would 'a' been better. Up North, Rob- 
ert, a young man of twenty year and eleven months 
and twenty-nine days may have had the finest col- 
lege education and the best home and civic training 
possible, but he can't vote, not till he's full twenty- 
one year. But they air givin' the ballot to poor, ig- 
norant black children here who'll never be twenty-one 
if they live a hundred year — never — and they have 
taken it away from the educated whites. What is 
it all going to come to? If he don't need to have no 
qualification of property or leamin', the nigger won't 
have no ambition. Why should he work to improve 
himself? He don't need no shelter in this climate or 
no clothes worth mentioning, and he can get along 
with mighty little food, and if he can vote and feel 
himself a big man without havin' to hold property or 
pay a tax or learn how to read, then why in thunder 
should he ever bother himself with those things? 
To give a nigger a vote for nothin' is takin' away 
every motive for him to improve himself, while it is 
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aggravatin' the better class o' whites who don't have 
no vote at all, and givin' the carpet-baggers every 
incentive to cheat and intimidate the niggers whole- 
sale. It 'd be better for niggers and whites alike if 
they had to attain some standard o' citizenship be- 
sides age before they could exercise the franchise." 

" I don't see what use the franchise is to anybody, 
anyhow/' I said, despondently. "This talk about 
being a nation of freemen, governing with the consent 
of the governed, is all rot. Look at this letter I re- 
ceived this morning. Uncle Lee, and tell me what 
rights a free, intelligent citizen has in his own prop- 
erty, or how he is to defend his home and his privacy 
against a lot of ignorant, ambitious, thieving city 
poUticians. Oh, it's enough to make a man a mur- 
derer or an anarchist!" 

The major took the letter I held out to him, ad- 
justed a pair of spectacles, and read it slowly amid 
sundry exclamations of "Sho! I declare to reason 
that's hard! Well, now, ain't there no way out of 
it? Cuss 'em all, anyhow, for a lot o' unprincipled 
blayguards! It's enough to rile a Quaker!" 

"Go on!" I said, grimly. " It does me good to see 
some one else mad ! Why am I any better off than a 
nigger? What's the use of having education and 
property and paying my taxes promptly, if I am to be 
coerced and cheated and driven out of my home?" 
and I choked and grew red, and shook my fist towards 
that portion of the landscape that lay to the North- 
west. 

Sho, now! have you told your grandfather yet?" 
No, I cannot do it. I haven't even told Dido. It 
seems too cruel, and I'm all broken up over it. The 
dear place that we loved so much! To think of hav- 
ing all those beautiful shade trees at the foot of the 
lawn cut down and the public road to Grosse Pointe 
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running within fifty feet of our front veranda, so 
that every one that passes by can see right into our 
windows! Oh, it is too cruel, too cruel I We might 
as well give up the place and move into the city and 
be done with it!" 

"Can't all you property - owners along that air 
Grouse's Point road file a petition, or sign a protest, 
or threaten to sue the city for damages?" 

" Damages! Why, Uncle Lee, those aldermen and 
councilmen all live on narrow city streets them- 
selves, and they actually hke publicity; they would 
like to have the horse-cars graze their front windows, 
and they cannot understand any other feeling. They 
think they are improving our property, and, instead 
of allowing us damages, they intend to raise our as- 
sessment and teix us for betterments! You see Mr. 
McNifiF writes that the property owners in Ham- 
tramck are thinking over every measure to prevent 
this road ruining their places, but they fear that it is 
useless to struggle against it." 

The major grew very solenm. " Robert," he said, 
impressively, " there ain't no room for sentiment in a 
democracy, nor for what might seem hke selfish ex- 
clusiveness. If a maysure seems to be for the greater 
good of the greater niunber, the smaller number must 
submit, or there could be no government at all. Now 
it comes hard on you — I ain't sayin' that it don't come 
mighty hard — and Dido, she got to take her share of 
yo'r disappointment, too, but if that road air for the 
greater good of the folks to Grouse's Point, and to 
the city folks that wants to get there, then it is yo'r 
duty of larger citizenship to submit. Robert," he 
continued, moving his arm over the scene around 
him, "these folks hereabouts had their sentiment, 
too. They war attached to their beautiful homes ; 
they had their luxurious houses and hundreds of 
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slaves, and I ain't sayin' that many didn't do their full 
duty by the poor critters, and make 'em happy, but 
it war for the greater good of the greater number that 
these things should be altered, and there's been a lot 
o' sufiferin' and heart-break to do it. You see that lit- 
tle frame house on the village street, with the plaster 
tumblin' down about yo'r ears, and one or two shift- 
less old niggers workin' round it? Well, the man that 
lives there now and hasn't the ready money to keep it 
in repair, he owned my big plantation, with Corinth- 
ine colyums to the front porch and hundreds of nig- 
gers to do his bidding, barouches and hunters, family 
portraits, and solid silver plates. He war educated 
in Europe and entertained English lords; now his 
son is glad to sell caUco behind the counter of the 
village store, and he himself don't count for as much 
as that old black man hoein' in his back yard. Con- 
quest and emancipation war for the greater good of 
the greater number, but it meant desolation to many 
a heart and home. I ain't reproachin' you, Robert, 
for feelin' what it does you credit to feel, but in this 
Southern land o' war and ruin and misery it seems 
kinder out o' place for a Northerner to complain." 
And the major in his emotion helped himself to an 
extra large chunk of tobacco. 

I could not but admit the justice of his reproof, and 
I tried to reason with myself and stifle the indignation 
that rose to choke me as I pictured the wanton de- 
struction of our pretty lawn and stately shade trees, 
the glaring turnpike road obtruding upon our pri- 
vacy, and the hideous red walls of the Nain Rouge 
frowning down on us in unobstructed ugliness. I 
had not the courage to tell my grandfather of the 
fresh curse fallen on our home, for I really dreaded 
the effect on his weakened vitality, but with Dido it 
was different. It is true that tears of disappointment 
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came into her beautiful^ shy^ tender eyes, but the 
tears were for me, not for herself, and her great de- 
sire to console me, overcoming her natural timidity 
and reserve, made her bold to lavish on me such a 
wealth of affection and sympathy that I was com- 
forted — ay, a thousand times comforted — and our first 
trial drew us even nearer if possible than months of 
happiness had been able to do. 

I resolved, however, to leave no stone unturned 
to prevent, or, at least, delay until our return, the 
construction of the new road, and the next day, the 
eve of Christmas, I started for Raleigh with the 
major to despatch telegrams of remonstrance and 
petition. We were both well armed, for, though we 
apprehended no special danger, the country was 
none too quiet or orderly. Dido, who walked down 
as far as the avenue gate with us, trembled a little at 
the sight of the fire-arms. 

" Do be careful," she pleaded. " I don't know why 
I am always so terrified at the sight of a pistol. I 
have tried to overcome the feeling, but I have a sort 
of superstitious dread that I shall meet my death 
from one, and I cannot see one without feeling faint 
and wanting to run away." 

"Robert nor I ain't goin' to use a pistol while 
there is any other argimient to try; but it's just this 
way — nobody '11 touch us if they know we air armed, 
but if we air not they won't have much respect for 
us. I been here nigh three year, and I ain't never 
used a pistol yet, but I ain't been without one, nei- 
ther." 

"Why does Uncle Lee always call you 'Robert'?" 
she asked me, with curiosity. 

"Oh, that is a little joke of ours, "I replied, laugh- 
ing. " When I first told him my name was Rod6ric 
he thought I said ' Robert Kidd,' and, as we had met 
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enough to seek forgiveness of them, I would have for- 
given. But I could not forget that I had been the 
one to first plant in Larpent's mind the suspicion of 
his friend's honor which probably led to their fatal 
quarrel. 

As the pufling, ramshackle train rolled leisurely 
into Raleigh, all thoughts of the past were rudely 
disturbed by present actusdities. The streets were 
filled by an angry, restless, threatening mob of low 
whites, pushing and fighting their way towards the 
court-house. The colored population seemed to be 
in hiding, while the mob was being held back by a 
mere handful of deputies and civihans volunteering 
for the defence. 

"What can it be? — ^this is not election time/' I ex- 
claimed. 

The major looked grave. " I gather from what I 
hear of the talk, Robert, that there has been one of 
those nameless crimes committed by an ignorant 
nigger brute that shock the whole community and 
rouse them as one man to deeds o' hideous revenge — 
that is, when a black man does it, though the black 
man has seen it done against his own race for gen- 
erations unavenged. There's Uttle doubt the cuss 
is guilty, but the law has him and is dealin' with 
him, and these people are attackin' the dignity and 
the authority of the law. Robert, you must keep 
out o' this ; you have others dependent on you, but 
as for me, I come to this country a-purpose to see that 
black gets equal justice before the law with white, and 
my duty is beside them that air upholdin' the law." 

I must say that my first impulse was one of sym- 
pathy with the mob, but a moment's reflection made 
me feel differently. These were critical days in the 
South, when the very existence of law and order was 
threatened, and justice was struggling for recogni- 
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tion. Let the guilty man be hanged, but by a dis- 
criminating, dispassionate, lawful power, and not by 
a furious, blinded, irresponsible mob, ready for every 
excess of bloodthirstiness. 

"Robert," said the major, turning round, "I told 
you to go home. This is no business o' yo'rs." 

" I heard you. Uncle Lee,'' I said, recklessly. " You 
may talk until you are black in the face, but I don't 
go home till you do. There are times when hu- 
manity and our country need us more than our' 
homes. Can I stand here, armed, and see justice 
and government defied, while I do nothing? Oh, go 
ahead I Don't waste time talking!" 

The tumult increased as we neared the court-house, 
the shouts and oaths of the enraged multitude min- 
gUng in one indistinguishable roar as they fought 
and cursed, cursed and fought, with the ferocity of 
beasts. It made me shudder to think of the fate of 
the poor wretch whom these human lions were seek- 
ing to devour. They surged up against the steps 
and walls, they threw heavy stones against the 
doors and windows, they attacked the guards with 
clubs and brickbats, and through it all the horrible 
swelling shouts of uncontrolled passion, the angry 
roar of a tumultuous sea of vengeance -maddened 
brutes — ^what sound can be more awful? 

So far no shots had been exchanged. The vol- 
unteer guard held the gates with bayonets, or beat 
back the crowd with the butt-end of their muskets, 
and the deputies wielded their clubs eflfectively, but 
the defenders were few in number, and it was evident 
that they could not hold out many hours without re- 
lief. It was impossible for us to force our way through 
the mob. Major Haliburton endeavored to create 
a diversion by haranguing those on the outskirts. 
He waved his long, lean arms, gesticulated vigor- 
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ously, and vainly tried to make himself heard above 
the uproar. A few of the better class of citizens, 
hiding within their houses, recognized him from 
their windows. One of them, an ex-Confederate 
officer, came and stood by him. 

" This is what comes of your carpet-bag govem- 
ment," he said, bitterly. "We Confederates have 
submitted to the Federal government; we know our 
duty and we would do it, but you have disfran- 
chised us and given the ballot to ignorant black 
brutes and to lawless adventurers who have set- 
tled here to prey on us. Can you expect law or 
order, morality or justice, from such a state of af- 
fairs?" 

" I ain't sayin' it's the best that could be done," 
replied Major Haliburton. "It warn't the idea of 
that big-hearted martyr, Abraham Lincoln. He'd 
'a' given you yo'r rights, and put you on yo'r honor 
to use them loyally. But this government air all the 
government there is, and, as I'm a carpet-bagger 
myself, I'm bound to see that law and justice are 
upheld so far as one man's life can do it. Can 
you oblige me, colonel, by teUin' me whether it's 
known if word has been sent for the United States 
troops?" 

" I do not know. Major Haliburton. The wires were 
cut and the telegraph office wrecked early in the day, 
but there are three troops of United States cavsJry 
encamped nine miles out on the Raleigh and Gaston 
road. Whether they have been notified by messen- 
ger or not I am unable to say." 

"We must make sure of that, Robert," said the 
major, turning to me. "I'm a friend of the com- 
manding officer's; I know him, and he knows me. 
Take him this message. Send it by telegraph, if 
you can manage to tap the wires anywheres, or take 
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it personally^ if you can't do it quicker. That's 
yo'r duty. Mine lies yonder." 

I saw his object, which was to gather a few of the 
cooler heads around him, attack the mob in the rear, 
and fight his way through to the court-house to the 
rehef of the garrison. I gripped his long, lean hand 
and started off without a word. A hght road-wagon 
was hitched near by, with a pair of restless, fright- 
ened young colts plunging and tugging at their 
halter. I cut the traces, and, loosing one of the ani- 
mals, vaulted on his back. He took the bit in his 
teeth and ran as if possessed by the furies, but he 
was headed in the right direction, and I made no 
eJBFort to control him. The faster he ran the better I 
was pleased, so long as I could keep my slippery 
seat. His frantic hoof-beats drowned all other 
sounds, and out on the rough, travel-worn road we 
flew, leaving the last of the outlying shanties far 
behind us. We had gone nearly four miles at this 
rate, when he begsm to slacken perceptibly his furi- 
ous speed. We were passing through a low, swampy 
woodland district, and the road was rudely built up 
with logs, many of which had loosened and made 
dangerous ruts. I tried to guide the panting, trem- 
bling beast, but his hoof caught in one of these nasty 
crevices and I was thrown violently over his head. 
For a moment I was stunned, and as I recovered 
my senses it was with the consciousness that some 
creature in pain was near me. It was the poor 
colt, as I saw when I, at last, could raise myself 
on my elbow and look round. I struggled to my 
feet, and was glad to find that I could walk, that 
my worst injuries were a bruised shoulder and a 
giddy head, but the poor beast lay on his side 
with both fore-legs broken. There was nothing 
for it but to put him out of his misery, so I 
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aimed my pistol, and, shutting my eyes, drew the 
trigger. 

As the shot rang through the woods a man sprang 
out on to the road a few rods ahead of me. 

"A horse!" I cried to him. "Get me a horse as 
quickly as possible; it is a matter of life and death 
for many. I will pay you well." 

I haven't a horse to give ye, stranger," he said. 
My partner took the only one we got to ride into 
Raleigh a couple of hours ago. The wires are down 
between here and there, and he started in to find out 
what was the trouble." 

"The wires!" I exclaimed. "Is there a telegraph 
station here?" 

He raised his hand and pointed through the trees. 
There I could see a way-side shanty and a long line 
of blessed poles. 

"And are the wires all right beyond here?" I 
asked. 

"So far's I know," was the reply. 

With a murmured thanksgiving I stumbled tow- 
ards the shanty as fast as my dizzy, aching head 
would allow me. Thank God! the line was connect- 
ed with the camp, and it was not many minutes be- 
fore we were in communication, and my message 
delivered. I calculated that it would be full two 
hours before the troops would be mounted and have 
covered the nine miles of rough corduroy road to 
the capital. I was still half stunned and giddy, but 
I gathered my senses together as well as I could and 
started to walk back to Raleigh. In spite of my de- 
termined efforts, I was forced to stop and rest many 
times, and nearly an hour and a half had passed be- 
fore I found myself in Union Square, the central 
point of the city, where four wide avenues meet at the 
foot of the State House steps. I turned down towards 
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the court-house with hurried^ anxious footsteps, 
guided by the hoarse, sullen roar of the infuriated 
mob. The little body of deputies and volunteer 
defenders were still holding their ground, and among 
them I could see the tall, lean form of Major Halibur- 
ton cheering them on, but it was easy to tell at a 
glance that the defence was weakening, while the 
attacking crowd was gathering in strength and 
ferocity with the hope of success. They were hurl- 
ing bricks and flaming knots of pitch-pine into the 
windows, and every few moments they gathered 
themselves together for a determined rush; the lead- 
ers were beaten back, but those behind still pressed 
forward, and many were crushed and bleeding in 
the confusion that ensued. I pushed my way to the 
front with all the strength I could gather, and ap- 
parently the mob mistook my eagerness for that of a 
sympathizer, for they let me force my way through 
their closely serried ranks until I was within fifty 
feet of the beleaguered building, when, clinging about 
a lamp-post, I drew myself up above the heads of 
the crowd, and, waving my hat violently to and fro, 
I pointed down the Gaston road. 

Major Haliburton saw me and understood, and a 
cheer went up from the weary, long-harassed guard. 
"The troopers are coming!" I shouted. "Hold out! 
hold out! they are almost here!" 

With a yell of execration those about me sprang 
at me and pulled me down as if they would have torn 
me limb from limb. 

"Curses on him!" they cried. "He is defending 
the criminal! He is bringing the soldiers to trample 
us down, when we are only seeking to give justice to 
a wretch!" 

Ay, curses on him!" shrieked a female voice. 

May the crime we are seeking to punish desolate 
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his own home ! Ruin be to his sweetheart, his sister, 
his wife, and vengeance fall on him for the vengeance 
he has balked us of." 

"Lynch him I" groaned the crowd. "If we can't 
have one, we'll have smother. Swing him to the 
post." 

A burly, evil-eyed creature approached me with a 
bludgeon. Held on every side as I was by a score of 
fierce, strong hands, I was powerless to defend my- 
. self, and the heavy weapon was fast descending on 
my head, when a well-directed shot from the court- 
house steps struck my assailant, and, throwing out 
his arms, he staggered and fell back. 

The shot stilled the crowd for an instant, there was 
a strgmge, momentary lull, and the hands that grip- 
ped me half loosened their hold; but it was only the 
lull before the bursting of the storm's fullest fury, 
and before the smoke had cleared away the mob, 
with one great demoniac yell of concentrated rage, 
dashed themselves once more in a solid mass against 
the Uttle garrison, and a hail of shots rattled on 
roof and pavement. But in that moment's lull my 
straining ears had caught the sound they were 
waiting for, the tramp and clatter of hoofs on the 
Gaston road, and with one superhimian effort I 
wrenched myself loose from my captors, dashed 
wildly up a flight of steps near by, and, waving 
my arms frantically, I shouted like one possessed, 
'"The cavalry! the cavalry! They are here! they 
are here! Long live our country and its laws! 
The cavalry is here! Three cheers for the boys 
in blue!" 

With a shout that rent the sky the wearied garrison 
once more repelled the onslaught. Again there was 
a lull in the tempest, as all ears were bent to listen to 
the sounds ever clearer, ever nearer, of ringing hoof- 
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; and jangling sword, and then the troopers rode 
sweeping through the square and down the broad 
lues, sabres and hehnets flashing in the sun- 
t, and the mob scattering before them as chaff 
re the breeze. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE reaction from intense anxiety and long- 
continued strain was almost too much for me. 
I threw myself back on the steps, laughing, 
shouting, and cheering, and was still laughing and 
cheering wildly when Uncle Lee threw his strong 
arms round me and said to the bystanders : 

" The majesty of the law have been upheld. Now 
let justice be done!" 

Gaunt, powder-begrimed, and ragged, the major's 
person gave evidence of the two hours' struggle he 
had been through. All seemed to look to him for 
advice and direction. His rugged honesty and com- 
mon-sense and high purpose prevailed in the coun- 
sels of the authorities. The troopers were posted 
about the city, a proclamation was issued that the 
prisoner would be tried without delay, and if found 
guilty would be visited with the extremest penalty 
of the law, and in the meanwhile the poor wretch 
was conveyed under heavy guard from the court- 
house to the county prison, amid the groans and 
curses of the bystanders. Had I cared to look in the 
brutish face I could not have done so, for he hung it 
low and shrank trembling and terror-stricken before 
the malignant eyes turned on him. The words of 
the last verse of Robert Kidd's song that I had been 
singing in the morning rang in my ears as I looked 
on: 

"To the execution dock 
I must go I 
To the execution dock, 
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Where all the people flock — 
I alone to bear the shock, 
I must go!" 

We seemed to have lived through many days since 
I had parted from Dido in the freshness of the early 
morning, yet it was only now high noon. We lin- 
gered in the city till late in the afternoon, for the 
major felt bound to see that every arrangement was 
made to guard against a possible night attack, and 
I had to look up and settle with the owner of the dead 
colt. The populace were outwardly quiet, but sullen 
and discontented, and everywhere dark looks fol- 
lowed us, for they recognized the major as one of the 
leaders of the defence and me as the messenger of 
succor to the garrison, and we could hear murmurs 
of execration as we passed. In the early part of the 
afternoon our footsteps had been persistently dogged 
by two men, evil-eyed, low-browed, and with them 
the woman who had so freely cursed me and mine. 
They seemed, however, to abandon whatever sinister 
design they may have had against us, for as the day 
waned we saw them no more, and it was with a sigh 
of relief that we boarded the evening train and left the 
scene of our morning's conflict far behind us. 

" Glad Dido didn't know this morning how much 
I was to use that air pistol," remarked the major, 
stretching his legs comfortably over the seat in front 
of us, and cutting himself some tobacco. "Of all 
the bullets I took with me I ain't got but one left." 

" But if it hadn't been for your pistol I should not 
be going back to her now," I said. "She will love 
it better since it kept me from swinging to a lamp- 
post." 

"I never yet missed what I aimed for," observed 
the major; "but I tell you what, Robert, you would 
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never have swung from no lamp-post I If I hadn't 'a' 
had bullets enough to pick off every f ellar that laid 
a hand on you, Td 'a! put my last bullet through yo'r 
heart rather than see you tortured. And I'd ask 
you to do the same to me or any o' mine. " 

"I couldn't. Uncle Lee," I said, gravely. "My 
Church won't let me take life in that way, not even 
to save my dearest from torture or dishonor. You 
see the Church has always ssmctified suffering, she 
teaches that there is no dishonor where there is no sin, 
and her martyrs are her greatest glory. I should 
much prefer to be excused from torture if I could get 
the lowest place in heaven in any other way, but, at 
the worst, it is only a few hours against all eternity." 

" I ain't given to controversy, but there air some 
dogmas I couldn't swaller," declared the major, with 
emphasis, "and I'm mighty glad I'm not called 
upon to do so." 

I think he saw how tired and worked up I was, for 
he put his arm round my shoulders and said, com- 
passionately, " I guess you don't want to see nor talk 
about no more shootin' or murders. It's been kinder 
rough on yo'r nerves all yo'r Ufe from yo'r infancy 
up, and we can find pleasanter things to think about 
and talk about." 

And he began to speak of Dido, of our approaching 
wedding, of the future before us, of a happy home 
with many blessings of youth, health, of perfect 
trust in each other, of tender, wholesome affection, 
of contentment in moderate circumstances, and this 
sweet vision soon shut out the horror of the preceding 
hours. 

"Robert," said the major, hesitatingly, after a 
pause, breaking in on my happy dreams — " Robert, I 
don't wish to be impertinent nor premature, but if it 
ever come that you war castin' about for a name, and 
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it war a male, it would be a glory and a happiness to 
ine to see perpetuated, as it war, the illustrious name 
of John C. Fremont, the hero of Emancipation smd 
the immortal Pathfinder, the exponent of Republican 
principles and the creator of the Far West!" 

"I won't forget your wish. Uncle Lee," I said, 
laughing and blushing happily, as I pulled my hat 
down over my eyes to conceal my embarrassment. 

"Not but what I know that yo'r grandfather have 
the first right to a suggestion," added the major, 
with great consideration. 

Now I knew my grandfather to be a dyed-in-the- 
wool Democrat, and that if there were two things 
firmly fixed in his mind they were, first, that the War 
of Independence had been fought and won by the 
French and the Civil War by the Irish; secondly, 
that the whole West, Northwest, Southwest, and 
Far West had been discovered and opened up to 
civilization by French explorers and settlers, followed 
by Irish immigration and colonization. True, Gen- 
eral Fr6mont was of French descent, as my grand- 
father frequently pointed out to the major, and it 
was therefore permissible to recognize his exploits, 
but would it not be a sacrilege in the old Chevalier's 
eyes to have his name supersede the historic Rod6- 
ric of the De Macartys? There was but one name 
worthy of such honor, and had not my grandfather 
always said that if he had had the naming of me in 
my infancy I should have been christened in honor of 
France's legitimate king, Henri Dieudonn6 d'Artois? 

But now our short railway ride was finished, and 
I was rested and happy, free from morbid presenti- 
ments, rejoicing in the sweet coolness of the evening 
air, and ready for a brisk walk towards home and 
Dido I 

"Sayl I'd get home quick if I was you/' said the 
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station-master, mysteriously, coming up to us. 
"Maybe it's none o' my business, but there was 
four low-lookin' cusses came up on the freight-train 
from Raleigh about half an hour ahead of you. They 
have been drinking, and I didn't Uke their looks, so 
when they asked me what time the evening train 
would be in and which way Major Hahburton Uved, 
I told 'em your train was already in, and I started 
'em on the road away from your house, 'stead of 
towards it. But they may have been set on the right 
track by some one else, and I been kinder uneasy till 
you came." 

We did not wait to hear him out. We started on a 
dead run down the road, both of us trembling and 
white to the lips, for the same thought possessed us 
both. 

"Shall we take a short cut through the woods?" 
asked the major, hoarsely. 

Better the road. She may be at the gate to meet 



us. 
(t 



ff 



If she'll only stay to the house!" groaned the 
major. " There's yo'r grandfather, and three strong 
niggers, and all the dogs. But it's so Kght yet she 
may take it into her head to meet us." 

In the long spring twiUght it was still almost as 
bright as at noon. It was only too probable that 
she would be tempted out. 

"Oh, my beauty! my girl! why did I ever send 
for you to this God-forsaken country?" he moaned, 
as he ran; then, a moment later, "And I ain't got 
but one bullet left!" 

I handed him some of mine, but they proved to be 
too large, for our pistols were of different make and 
calibre. " Change pistols with me," he begged. "I 
got more nerve than you." 

"See that bay-tree blossom?" I asked. Firing as 
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I ran, my bullet cut the blossom's stem, and it fell 
into the road. 

''You'll do!" said the major. 

But in smswer to my shot came a sound that set me 
wild with terror — the deep-mouthed baying of a 
hotmdl I struggled on frantically, and ever louder 
and clearer grew the melancholy wail. I was drip- 
ping with perspiration from my rapid run, but cold 
chills came over me for dread of the fatal significance 
of that sound, and the teeth chattered in my head. 

At the turning of the road we saw her, though we 
were yet half a mile away. And we saw something 
else that made us grip our pistols still tighter — dark, 
ugly forms crouching in the bushes behind her and 
creeping stealthily up to her. She stood there, un- 
aware of her danger, gazing up the road towards us, 
erect in her magnificent beauty and elastic strength. 
The noble hound crouching at her feet was on the 
alert, however. We could see him raise his head 
with a prolonged howl, and step round uneasily. 
God bless the poor brute I We knew he would defend 
her as nobly as hound could do it. If only the ruffians 
were not armed he might protect her till we reached 
the spot. 

But a shot rang into the air, the hound leaped up, 
then fell at his length. She turned in affright and 
the ruffians surrounded her. With a yell I raised my 
pistol to shoot the first who should lay a hand on her. 
One moved, I tried to pull the trigger, but ere I 
could do so something cold as ice seemed to touch 
my arm, the pistol fell from my nerveless grasp with 
a crash on to a stone at my feet and exploded. 

"My God! and I have but one bullet!" cried a 
voice that in its horror I hardly recognized as the 
major's. 

I could not move. The blood was flowing from 
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cannot accept it as my flag. I can give up the crown 
of France, but I cannot give up my principles." 

And so the dream and hope of the Legitimists was 
destroyed, and when the feeble old man, whose pil- 
low I was watching, raised his glass and drank for 
the first and last time to " Henri V., gloriously reign- 
ing over the French monarchy," I could only turn 
my head away to hide the tears, and hope that he 
might never have to learn the truth. 

And he never knew. His memory was soon lost 
to the things of the present, and he was speaking of 
his wife, of F61ice de Belancour, for he thought she 
was in Etienette's room, and that our infant was his 
Uttle F6Uce, my mother. The priest who was min- 
istering to him the consolations of the Church in his 
last hours was to him the friend of his youth, the 
patriot Pfere Richard. And so his end was painless 
and happy in the fancied presence of his dearly be- 
loved. Nay, who knows but they whom he was so 
soon to meet in the better world were actually with 
him there, and that in his apparent wanderings he 
was really seeing with clearer eyes than ours? 

Ah, me! The days of which I have written at 
such length were the days of youth and strength 
My hair and mustache are snow-white now, and I 
walk with a slow, deliberate tread which my flatterers 
are pleased to call "stately." And Etienette is "Ma- 
dame " Fr6mont, to distinguish her from my eldest 
son's wife, though in my eyes she has scarcely aged. 
It is true that her curly hair is now a soft gray, and 
that her figure is somewhat more matronly and dig- 
nified, but she has preserved the brilliancy of eyes 
and complexion, her features have retained the deli- 
cacy and spirit of outline that always distinguished 
them, her dress is still dainty and tasteful, and she 
is ever the same Etienette, trusty, loyal, lovable, 
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CHAPTER XXX 

ORE than thirty years have passed since 
that evening in North Carolina, and I cannot 
yet write of it with calmness. A merciful un- 
consciousness kept me in its bondage for many a 
day, and when I awoke, at last, to the full perception 
of my surroundings I was puzzled. For I saw Miss 
Sophy bustling about my sick-room with tender im- 
portance, and at her throat and on her cap the won- 
derful pink bows that Dido and I had slyly joked 
about. I heard my grandfather calling, cheerily, 
"Has the lad waked up yet?" 

Could it be possible that it was all a horrible vision 
of disturbed sleep? Where was Uncle Lee? And 
would the gracious figure of Oneida soon come in to 
rouse me by dropping an armful of dewy Banksia 
roses on my face? But when I tried to move, there 
were my bandaged leg and arm, my aching head and 
strained shoulder to witness to the reality of my 
dream. Yet, if it had been as I feared, what did the 
pink bows signify, and P6p6's cheery voice? I dared 
not ask a question. I lay there and let them nurse 
me tenderly, while I waited, waited in vain for some 
message, some token that would soothe the awful 
disquiet at my heart. 

But the hours slipped by and no message came to 
me. I would raise my eyes every time the door 
opened, only to close them again in disappointment 
and dread. An entire day of consciousness had 
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passed before I could frame my lips to the question 
that trembled upon them. 

"P6p6, I must speak. Do not try to stop me. 
What does it all mean? Why are you and Miss 
Sophy the only ones to come to me? Why is there 
no message? I must know. I cannot bear this 
silence. The suspense is killing mel''^ 

My grandfather moaned. " Listen, Eric," he said, 
and his face was old — oh, so old! — and his voice was 
choked and uncertain. " We let her go to meet you, 
unsuspecting of danger. Then I heard a shot and 
the baying of a hound. I seized a rifle and ran as 
fast as these aged limbs could carry me, followed by 
two of the negroes. I could see her standing at the 
gate, but I could not see you or them for the turning 
in the road. There were more shots ; then the ruflians 
noticed us coming, and fled. We found you three 
lying not far from each other. She was so beautiful, 
Eric! so radiant with youth and joy! There could 
have been no suffering, physical or mental. The 
bullet had done its work mercifully, and she had not 
had time to realize the extent of her danger, but was 
still wearing a smile of welcome for you!" 

Here the old man broke down and sobbed pitifully 
for a moment. Then he raised his head suddenly 
and looked at me. " The bullet was not theirs. It 
was from his pistol!" 

"I know, P6p6; I remember. But that must be 
our secret," I groaned. " And what of him? Could 
he survive it?" 

"We lifted him up, but he never moved or spoke 
again. We found no slightest trace of wound or 
hurt upon him. The surgeon said death must have 
been instantaneous. His heart broke with the shot 
that pierced hers!" 

I could not hear more just then. It was not for 
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many days that I learned how ill I had been, how 
the surgeon had feared for my reason if I woke too 
suddenly to the full consciousness of the tragedy, 
and how, for my sake, these two devoted souls had 
put away sorrow and mourning, my grandfather 
training his voice to cheerfulness and his face to 
smiles, and Miss Sophy laying her darling in the 
grave, and then coming back to array herself in her 
smartest finery and sit by my bedside to await the 
dawn of returning consciousness. 

I wish I might have seen my beautiful Dido's face 
once more before they left her in her grave under the 
Uve-oaks, with the wild jessamine and Banksia roses 
blooming over it. The uncle who so worshipped 
her, who would have given his life a thousand times 
for hers, and yet had been doomed to die in taking her 
life, lay by her side. Oh, if he had only known one 
little moment sooner that rescue was so near! Oh, 
the pity of it I the pity of it I 

How distant, how unreal all else seemed in life be- 
side these two graves! I could hardly understand 
how my grandfather could have any power left to 
grieve over the news that reached us from Detroit 
that the old homestead at Hamtramck had been 
burned to the ground. To me the news came almost 
as a relief, for I felt I could not have endured the tort- 
ure of looking at all our loving preparations for the 
bride's home-coming. Every little carefully planned 
comfort, every suggestion of the feminine presence 
expected there would have been a fresh arrow of grief 
to my heart; and the tower-room, that dainty bridal- 
boudoir, would have been like the tomb itself to my 
stricken soul. I was glad, then, that it was burned — 
burned the very evening of the tragedy — ^as a sort of 
funeral pyre of all that was precious in the past! But 
to my grandfather the loss of his home, with all its 
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of our own moderate circiunstances, shared the bench 
on which I was resting, and entered into conversation 
with us. 

''There goes a lucky man/' he said, indicating 
the occupant of a luxurious barouche. I looked up 
and recognized the bland, urbane countenance of my 
former trustee, Mr. James Arthur. I also saw that 
he, too, recognized us, but he turned his face away 
without as much as a nod and looked straight before 
him, too comfortably prosperous to allow himself to 
be disturbed by the sight of less f ortimate pedestrians 
beside the road, and lolled back on the cushions with 
the air of one who felt himself wholly deserving of the 
abtmdance with which the Lrord had prospered him. 

" He was shrewd enough," continued my informant, 
as we watched the barouche bowl easily along till out 
of sight, " to foresee the coming of the iron and copper 
industry on Lake Superior, and prudent enough to 
invest heavily in mining property and in the con- 
struction of freight barges for the ore-carrying trade. 
He persuaded others to invest with him and establish 
fine plants, then he ran the concerns into debt, threat- 
ened insolvency, and froze out the other shareholders 
imtil he controlled the stock. He bided his time, 
then seized a lucky turn of a£airs, worked the mines 
at a tremendous profit, which all went into his own 
and his nephew's pocket. Now his nephew has died, 
and he is in sole control, with many additional mill- 
ions to his credit. " 

" But did not the nephew leave a widow?" I asked, 
hesitatingly. 

"Yes, but he made a peculiar will. The widow 
was to have a third of the property and to choose 
which of three portions indicated it should be, the rest 
going to his imcle. The widow, for some inscrutable 
reason, chose to t£ike as her share a Cuban sugar 
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plantation which he had made millions out of in its 
day, but which was now ruined. Her lawyers made 
it clear to her that it no longer represented a third of 
his property, nor as much as a thirtieth probably, but 
she stuck to her bargain with unaccountable persist- 
ence, the stranger that she has no fortune of her own 
and her family are not what you would call wealthy. 
There must have been some sentimental attachment 
to the place to influence her. So all Moir's shares in 
his uncle's enterprises have thus reverted to Arthur, 
lucky dog that he isl" 

I rose soon after and wheeled my grandfather home. 
There, pale and tired, I threw myself on a couch and 
gave way to all my pent-up bitterness. 

"That carriage was mine!" I declared. ''Those 
horses were mine, the coachman and footman in 
green and gold Uvery were mine, mine, mine I I paid 
for them all! I should be riding in them now with 
you at my side, P6p6I You should loll in your ba- 
rouche in Central Park every day. How can he dare 
to enjoy himself in his stolen property? Does his 
conscience never give him uneasy moments?" 

But my grandfather shook his head sadly. " Do 
not think of me, Eric. I am too near the end to care. 
You are yoimg, and feel injustice as keenly as I 
should were I your age, but why should even you de- 
sire wealth? It could not bring us back what we 
have lost, and we have been happy until now in our 
moderation, because what we had we held or earned 
honestly. Let us still be content, even if we are re- 
duced to bear some privations. It is all so Uttle, so 
little when we are waiting to join our dear ones in 
eternity!" 

We parted from Miss Sophy with many demon- 
strations of regard and gratitude. She flung her 
arms round my neck and kissed me good-bye "for 
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